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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of the Enrichment of Teacher and 
Counselor Competencies in Career Education Project (ETC Project) was 
to develop, evaluate, and disseminate: (1) career Education 
Curriculum guides which result in the integration of positive values 
and attitudes toward work, self-awareness, and development of 
decision making skills; and awareness of occupational opportunities; 
(2) sample teaching learning modules by fusing and coordinating 
academic and occupation concepts and utilizing multimedia 
instructional tools; (3) a design of K-6 career education 
instructional system adaptable to any elementary instructional 
program. The project consisted of five phases: (1) search, (2) 
formulation of objectives, (3) curriculum guides, (4) field testing, 
and (5) dissemination and utilization. A discussion of the evaluation 
of the project includes the evaluation instruments. The survey of the 
findings covers th» areas of construct and content validity, 
administrative feasibility and product usability, and student 
learning gain. The project's summaries and recommendations are 
discussed briefly and also the ETC staff impact on career education 
through various related activities. Appendixes include a master index 
of infusion strategy content and a 9a-page third party evaluation of 
the project. (Author/BP) 
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ABSTRACT 

The Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies In Career Education 
Project (ETC Project) was funded on June 15, 1972, by The Curriculum Center for 
Occupational and Adult Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical 
Education, United States Office of Education. The project was conducted by 
The Center for Educational Studies, School of Education. Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston, Illinois, and was completed on June 14, 1974. 

cr,,T,.A^n^^! purpose of the project was to: (1) DEVELOP, EVALUATE, AND DIS- 
SEMINATE CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDES that are applicable to any school 
with grade levels functionally equivalent to K-6 and which result in the inte- 
gration of positive values and attitudes toward work, self -awareness, develop- 
ment of decision making skills, and awareness of occupational opportunities 
in career lines within major occupational fields; (DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT, EVALUATE, 
AND DISSEMINATE SAMPLE TEACHING LEARNING MODULES for the K-6 career education 
curriculum guides achieved by fusing and or coordinating academic and occupation 
concepts and utilizing multi -media instructional tools; (3) DEVELOP, EVALUATE, 
AND DISSEMINATE A DESIGN OF A K-6 CAREER EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM which 
is adaptable to any elementary instructional prooram and which may serve as an 
alternative to present career education instructional systems. 

The project consisted of five phases: (1) the SEARCH PHAS: in which 
the staff reviewed existing K-6 career education materials; (2) the FORMULATION 
OF OBJECTIVES PHASE in which the content and processes of career development 
were organized into seven dimensions: Attitudes and Appreciations, Career 
Information, Coping Behaviors, Decision Making, Educational Awareness, Life- 
style, and Self-Development; (3) the CURRICULUM GUIDES PHASE in which the writ- 
ing of the curriculum guides took place; (4) the FIELD TESTING PHASE in which 
the guides were tested in six schools at fo'jr different field testing sites: 
Beloit. Kansas; Pueblo, Colorado; Springfield, Oregon; and Waukegan, Illinois; 
and (5) the DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION PHASt in which plans were made for 
mass production and dissemination of project products. 

The products that were produced by the project staff include: 

^ • Career Education K-6, An Annotated Bibliography 

2. A Curriculum Design: Concepts and Components 

3. Career Education: Designs and Decision? 

4. Career Education Guide {K-2^ 

5. Career Education Guide (3-4) 

6. Career Education Guide (5-6) 

The three curriculum guides contain a total of 56 infusion strategies 
which provide a total of 224 activities that integrate career development concepts 
and subject matter concepts in the areas of mathematics, science, language arts, 
and social studies. In addition, the guides contain 268 Reinforcement Activity 
pages (REACT pages) which are designed for K-6 students. 
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The major finding from the field testing was that the materials can be 
used in the various settings that were represented by the field testing sites. 
However, ceacners at some sites tended to be more selective and more willing 
to adapt materials to fit their needs while teachers at other sites tended to 
use the materials as presented. This is probably fairly representative of what 
will happen when '-.he materials are made available for mass use. It was the 
intent of the materials developers that teachars would modify and adapt the 
materials. However, for those teachers who do not have the time to do so, the 
materials do provide onough direction for a teacher to begin a career education 
program. 



CHAPTER I 



THE ETC PROJECT 



Purpose of the Project 

The Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education* United 
States Office of Education, funded two curriculum efforts in June 1972 which 
were specifically directed toward career education curriculum develop- 
ment. One of the projects was conducted by the American Institute for Re- 
search, Palo Alto, California, and the other project was located at Eastern 
Illinois University. Charleston, Illinois. Both projects were chat ged with 
the responsibility to: 

1. DEVELOP, EVALUATE, AND DISSEMINATE CAREER EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM GUIDES that are applicable to any school 
with grade levels functionally equivalent to K-6 
and which result in the integration of positive 
values and attitudes toward work, self -awareness, 
development of decision making skills, and aware- 
ness of occupational opportunities in career lines 
within major occupational fields. 

2. DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT, EVALUATE, AND DISSEMINATE SAM- 
PLE TEACHING LEARNING MODULES for the K-6 career 
education curriculum guides achieved by fusing 
and/or coordinating academic and occupational con- 
cepts and utilizing multi -media instructional tools. 

3. DEVELOP, EVALUATE, AND DISSEMINATE A DESIGN OF A 
K-6 CAREER EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM which is 
adaptable to any elementary instructional program 
and which may serve as an alternative to presant 
career education -Instructional systems. 

Need for the Project 

By the spring of 1972 the need for a transportable K-6 career ed- ca- 
tion curriculum which could be adapted to fit the needs of local school sys- 
tems had become apparent. It was at that tme tharthe Curriculum Cen .er for 
Occupational and Adult Education, Bureau of Adult. Vocational, and Tp hnlcal 
Education, United States Office of Education, issued a request to rr.eive 
proposals for two major K-6 career education curriculum studies, t ,e Center 
for Educational Studies, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, xllinols, 
was selected as one of the two agencies that would conduct a stu' y. An ex- 
cerpt from the proposal which was submitted by Eastern Illinois University 



fairly well summarizes the state of the art which was prevailing: 

1. Integration of subject matter concepts and career 
development concepts has not been accomplished to 
any marked degree. With the exception of exemplary 
projects located at Taos, New Mexico; Cobb County* 
Georgia; the OCCUPAC Project, Eastern Illinois 
University; the Model I Schools; Houston, Texas. 
Schools; Dallas, Texas, Schools; the Anne Arundel 

. County, Maryland, Schools; the PAIS (Fusion of 
Applied and Intellectual SkinsrPrbject, University 
of F'orida; the ABLE (Authentic Life-Based Instruc- 
tion) Project. Northern Illinois University; and per- 
haps a few other scnools and projects, it is not yet 
the intent to integrate subject matter and career 
development concepts, 

2. Where integration of subject matter concepts and 
career development concepts have been a stated goal, 
efforts have been rather fragmented and no articulated, 
program of action has been designed. Two patterns 
seem to be emerging: 

a. Lists of career development behavioral objec- 
tives and performance goals have been compiled 
with suggestions for how these objectives can 
be "taught" in various subject matter areas. 
The result is that career development concepts 
often become "lost" and meaningless because 
they are presented in a disjoint fashion. 

b. Lists of subject matter concepts have been com- 
piled with accompanying lists of life-based 
activities that can be used to teach the 
subject matter concepts. The result is that 
many career development concepts never get 
taught. Although subject matter concepts are 

a very legitimate concern of elementary teachers, 
under this approach subject matter dominates. 

3. There is a trend at the K-6 level for educators to say, 
"We've been doing it all along. Let's publish what 
we've done in a curriculum guide." It is true that 
certainly some aspects of the world of work have been 
presented at the K-6 level. However, often the process, 
product, economic, etc., dimension of the world of work 
has been studied to the exclusion of the worker ' 

4. Where K-6 career development leadership and inservice 
training have been provided. K-6 personnel have been, 
for the most part, receptive to career education. 



5. In many cases where local leadership and inservice 
training have not been provided, K-6 personnel 
equate career education with vocational education. 

6. In many cases where local leadership and inservice 
training have not been provided, K-6 personnel 
feel that career education at the K-6 level will 

be based on manpower data, and they fear a dehuman- 
izing of the curriculi]m--rather than the humanizing 
process for which refocusing of the curriculum is 
intended. 

7. In many cases, elementary teacher educators and 
elementary teachers and counselors have simply 
not been consulted on procedures for developing 
K-6 career education programs. They need to be 
involved prior to the implementation stage. 

8. It is very evident which K-6 programs have not 
Involved elementary education personnel at the 
development stage. These programs evidence a 
lack of k' ^ owledqe about child" growth and develop- 
ment, how children learn, and how self-concep ts 
emerge . — — 

9. The conical model for career education (awareness, 
accommodation, exploration, orientation, preparation) 
is a generalized curriculum model. It is not an 
instructional model. Many people are interpreting 
the conical model (see'Pigure 1) too liter a lly by 
vTewing awareness, accommodation, exploration, and 
preparation as mutuaTTy exclusive categories which 
correspond to grade levels . This is not how children 
develop: STUUY OF SELF, EXPLORATION, AND AWARENESS 
START AT THE PRE-SCHOOL LEVEL AND CONTINUE ON THROUGH 
THE GRADES AT AN INCREASING LEVEL OF SOPHISTICATION. 

10. A survey of publishers has revealed that a prolifer- 
ation of K-6 materials which follow a "Who Am I?" 
format are scheduled for production. Few materials 
which integrate career development and subject matter 
concepts are on the drawing boards. 

Organization of the Project 

Organization Within the University - The project was an agency of the 
Center for Educational Studies within the School of Education. Headquarters 
for the project and all staff offices were housed in Buzzard Laboratory School 
which permitted ready access to children in grades K-9. Administrative 
support was received from all levels within the university. The Dean of 
the School of Education, the Field Services Coordinator for The Center for 
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Educational Studies, and the President of the University all attended project 
meetings at various times during the course of the project. 

Liaison with Other Career Fducation Efforts - Close liaison was 
maintained during the project with the following career education efforts: 

1. Career Education Resource Laboratory (Eastern niinois 
University) 

2. Development of Systematic Approach to Followup Evaluation 
(Eastern Illinois University) 

3. Caree-^ Education Curriculum Guides for Agri-business, 
Natural Resources, and Environmental Protection - The 
Ohio State University (subcontracted to Eastern Illinois 
University) 

4. Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

5. Illinois Curriculum Management Center 

6. Career Awareness Curricula, Materials, and Teaching 
Techniques for Hearing, Physically, and Visually 
Impaired Children, Grades K-6 - Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction (HUnois) 

7. Action Goals for the 70's Career Education Committee - 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Illinois) 

8. Career Education Editors of major publishing companies 

9. National Instructional Television 

10. Business and Office Career Education Curriculum Project - 
Colorado State University 

11. Development of Curricula in the Marketing and Distribution 
Cluster - Contract Research Corporation, Belmont, Massachusetts 

12. American Vocational Association - Guidance Division 

13. American Personnel and Guidance Association 

14. Council of Chief State School Officers 

15. Numerous Part D Projects 

16. Film Treatment for Career Education Project 

Staffing the Project - Since career education Involves all segments 
of a school staff, staff members for the ETC Project had diversified back- 
grounds. Some staff members provided expertise in several areas. Four 
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full-time staff members and one half-time staff member provided expertise in 
elementary school education, guidance and counseling, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, psychology, history* curriculum, in6 educacional research. Dr. Maria 
Peterson directed the project and brought to the project prior experience as 
a project director. Additionally, she brought a strong background of guid- 
ance and counseling, vocational education, and resea'^ch. Dr. Ann Jackson 
served as materials development coordinator. Dr. Carl Tausig was employed 
full time as a research specialist. Both Dr. Jackson and Dr. Tausig came 
t^ the project from Buzzard Laboratory School at Eastern Illinois University. 
Dr. Jackson was a first grade teacher in the Laboratory School and Dr. Tausig 
taught in the sixth grade. Mrs. Janet Sutherland served full time on the 
project and came to the project after serving on an EPDA internship program 
v-ith the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education. Mrs. Judy 
Barford worked half time as project associate. Mrs. Barford previously 
taught fourth grade in the public schools. 

A functional approach was used by the project staff. Throughout the 
project, there was input from many resources and at appropriate times the 
staff worked together as a group. At other times it was beneficial and 
expeditious for assignments to be delineated and individual effort resultad. 

After assessing the skills possessed by the staff, additional indi- 
viduals were Identified to serve in an advisory capacity to the project 
staff. These individuals represented local school districts, universities, 
industry, professional organizations such as the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the American Personnel and Guidance Association, research 
and development projects, and the United States Office of Education. Indi- 
viduals providing this assistance included: 

1. National Advisory Committee 

Frank Burtnett, Director of the National Career 
Information Center, American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 

Ms. Donna Chiles, Past President, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association 

Dr. Rupert Evans, College of Education, University 
of Illinois 

Ms. Winifred French, DuSable Career Education Project, 
Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools 

Dr. John Jarolimek, Past President, National Council 
for the Social Studies, University of Washington 

Dr. Ronald McCage, Coon inator. Research and Develop- 
ment Unit, Illinois Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education 

Dr. Ferman Moody, Director, Research Coordinating 
Unit, Pennsylvania State Department of Education 
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Roman Pucinski, Former Member, House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, and presently 
Alderman, Chicago, mi no is 

2. Ad Hoc Information Team 

Larry Blasch, IBM Corporation, Springfield, Illinois 

Sandy Boll, Classroom Teacher, 11 van, Illinois 

Frances Falen, Classroom Teacher, Buzzard Laboratory 
School, Eastern Illinois University 

Marlys Hanson, Career Education Project Director, 
Soccorro, New Mexico, Public Schools 

Robert Jervis, Career Education Project Director, Anne , 
Arundel County, Maryland, Public Schools 

Dorothy Lawson, Treacher Educator, Eastern Illinois 
University 

William Reynolds, Coordinator, Professional and Cur- 
riculum Development Unit, Illinois Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education 

Joel Smith, Director, Cobb County Occupational and 
Development Program, Marietta, Georgia 

Michael Zockle, Director, Career Education Project, 
Warren, Ohio, Public Schools 

3. In addition to serving in an advisory capacity to project 
staff during the development of the curriculum guides, the 
following people served as guest lecturers for a lecture 
series which was open to all university students and 
facul ty. 

Joel Smith, Director, Cobb County Occupational and 
Development Program, Marietta, Georgia 

Rupert Evans, College of Education, University of Illinois 

Donna Chiles, President, American Personnel and Guidance 
Assclation 

John Jarollmek, Past President, National Council for the 
Social Studies, University of Washington 

Louise Vetter, Research Specialist, The Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education, The Ohio State University 
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Alan Sloan, Executive Vice President, Sutherland Learning 
Associates, Los Angeles, California 

Michael Zockle, Director, Career Education Project, Warren, 
Ohio, Public Schools 

Lowell Burkett, Executive Director, American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Bertram Caruthers, Assistant to the Superintendent, Kansas 
City Public Schools, Kansas City, Kansas 

Ed Houck, The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 
The Ohio State University 

4, Business and Industry Advisory Conwiittee 

Betty Boyer, Publisher, Coles County Times Courier, 
Charleston, Illinoi^: 

Linda Stokes, Secretary, Tulin Law Office, Charleston, 
Illinois 

William Dittamore, Business Agent, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 489, Mattoon, 
Illinois 

Tom Everett, Everett's Sporting Goods, Charleston, Illinois 

5. Buzzard Laboratory School teachers reviewed materials during 
various stages of development. 

6, Field testing teachers, students, and administrators in the 
following schools: 

Cooke Elementary School, Waukegan, Illinois 
Greenwood Elementary School, Waukegan, Illinois 
Central Grade Elementary School, Pueblo, Colorado 
Mt. Vernon Elementary School, Springfield, Oregon 
Glen Elder Elementary School, Beloit, Kansas 

7. Technical assistance on the project was provided by: 
Marky Turrell Hinson, art work 

Phillip Settle, art work 

Rosemary Shepherd, editorial assistance 

Susan Zorn, editorial assistance 
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Project Phases - The project consisted of basically five phases: 

1. Search Phase - At the outset of the project the staff 
reviewed existing career education materials (commercial 
and noncomiTierclal ) and compiled these materials In a 
form that would ^ 

a. be useful to ETC staff members when they were 
developing activities for the curriculum 
guides; and 

b. be useful to school personnel throughout the 
country as they search for materials to assist 
them with the development of career education 
programs. 

2. Formulation of Objectives Phase - Career development 
content was delineated for the ETC K-6 career education 
program through determination of: 

a. major career education concepts for a K-6 
program; 

b. main career development themes which appear 
at each grade level; and 

c. behavioral objectives that correlate with 
the career development major concepts and 
main themes. 

3. Curriculum Guides Phase - This phase consisted first of 
a compilation of the content taught at each grade level 
(K-6) in the subject matter areas of mathematics, science, 
language arts, and social studies. Then curriculum guides 
with accompanying student materials were developed which 
Included activities that: 

a. emanated from career development concepts; 

b. acted as synthesizing agents to bring subject 
matter concepts and career development concepts 
together; and 

c. revolved around life-based activities. 

4. Field Testing Phase - Five curriculum guides along 
with accompanying student materials were field tested 
at four sites: 

a. Waukegan, Illinois (Cooke Elementary School and 
Greenwood Elementary School) 
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b. Pueblo, Colorado (Central Grade Elementary School) 

c. Springfield, Oregon (Mt. Vernon Elementary School) 

d. Beloit, Kansas (Glen Elder Elementary School) 

5. Dissemination and Utilization Phase The dissemination 
and utilization phase permeated the entire scope of the 
project. Conferences were held with major publishing 
companies, articles were written for professional pub- 
lications, and presentations were made on the project 
throughout the entire time of the project. These 
activities not only disseminated information regarding 
the project but also enabled the project staff to 
receive as much input as possible to enhance utilization 
of materials. 

Summary of Major Project Activities 

A summary of project activiti-is has to be prefaced with the statement 
that development of K-6 career education instructional materials for teachers 
and students was the major objective of the ETC Project staff. However, as 
educators began to hear about the ETC Project, many requests for speaking 
engagements and consulting assignments were directed to the ETC Project staff. 
The following, however, is a list of the activities conducted during the 
course of the project which would have to be considered as major to the 
development of the ETC materials: 

1. Letters were sent to approximately 85 commercial publishers 
requesting that they forward materials that would be 
appropriate for use in K-6 career education programs. 

2. Letters were sent to state directors of vocational educa- 
tion, state research coordinating units, and directors of 
ancillary services in each of the 50 states requesting that 
they send copies of career education curriculum guides, 
bibliographies, and instructional materials that had been 
developed in their states. 

3. The following staff members were hired for the project: 

Dr. Maria Peterson, Project Director 

Dr. Ann Jackson, Materials Development Coordinator 

Dr. Carl Tausig, Research Specialist 

Mrs. Janet Sutherland, Curriculum Specialist 

Mrs. Judy Barford, Project Associate 

4. Staff members hired for the ETC Project. Dr. Charles Joley, 
Or. Donald Gill, Dean Harry Merigis, Dr. Sherwood Dees, Dr. 
Ronald McCage. LeRoy Jordan, John Washburn, Howard Avery, 
and Lynn Troute met in June 1972 with Dr. Eliiabeth Simpson, 
U.S.O.E. Program Officer for the ETC Project, Dr. James Dunn, 
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Director of the corresponding elementary education 
career development project being conducted by the 
American Institute of Research, and an Intern In the 
U.S.O.E. Plans for working with the U.S.O.E. were 
discussed and suggestions were made for members to be 
Included on the national advisory committee. 

5. Commercial and noncommercial elementary school career 
education materials arrived from all over the United 
States. 

6. Incoming materials that contained behavioral objectives 
were examined carefully and behavioral objectives con- 
tained in the materials were placed on Index cards. 

7. All necessary materials for the evaluation RFP were 
prepared and mailed to a list of approximately 85 
potent ia.1 _evaluat1 on subcontractors at the end of 
September 1972. 

8. During the month of September 1972 the entire ETC 
staff worked on the bibliography of K-6 career educa- 
tion materials. 

9. On September 13 and 14, 1972, three staff members visited 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education at The 
Ohio State University to meet with staff members from the 
Comprehensive Career Education Model. ETC staff were able 
to view K-6 instructional units that had been gathered from 
throughout the United States and were permitted access to 
documents used by CCEM project directors. 

10. On September 18, 1972, one staff member visited the 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, and met with 
Dr. Norman Gysbers. Dr. Gysbers was conducting a project 
which involved DHE staff members from each of the 50 states. 

n. On September 18, 1972, two staff members met with Frank 

Burtnett, Director of the National Career Information Center 
at the American Personnel and Guidance Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 

12. On September 22, 1972, two staff members visited the Research 
and Development Unit in Springfield, Illinois, to examine 

K-6 materials that had been gathered by the unit. 

13. On October 6, 1972, Dr. Elizabeth Simpson paid her second 
monitoring visit to the ETC Project. 

14. Professional staff input into the bibliography was completed 
by October 6, 1972. 
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15. Six evaluation bids were received by the Purchasing Office 
for the ETC evaluation subcontract. 

16. Three reviewers selected the three top evaluation bids. 

17. During the month of October 1972 career education 
concepts for the ETC Project were identified. 

18. During the month of October 1972 subject matter concepts 
for mathematics, science, language arts, and social studies 
were identified. 

19. In November 1972 the ETC staff began working on a format 
for the curriculum guides. 

20. In November 1972 seven dimensions of career education and 
23 major concepts related to the dimensions were developed. 
Within each of the 23 major concepts, main ideas to be 
taught at each experience level were identified. This was 
the first draft of the concepts. 

21. The entire staff attended the 1972 American Vocational 
Association Convention in Chicago, Illinois. Four pre- 
sentations were made by ETC Project staff members. 

22. The National Advisory Committee for the ETC Project met 
for the first time in Chicago, Illinois, December 2, 1972, 
at the Pick-Congress Hotel. Also attending that meeting 
were the following administrative officers from Eastern 
Illinois University: 

Dr. Gilbert Fite, President 
Dr. Harry Merigis, Dean, School of Education 
Dr. Charles L. Joley, Field Services Coordinator, 
Center for Educational Studies 

23. The Ad Hoc Information Team for the ETC Project met for 
the first time on December 18 and 19, 1972, at Eastern 
Illinois University in the ETC Project headquarters. The 
purpose of the meeting was to review the themes, major 
concepts, and goals for career education that had been 
devised by the project staff. 1 

24. After meeting with the Ad Hoc Information Team, ETC staff 
began to revise the themes, concepts, and goals in 
accordance with the suggestions recommended by the Ad 
Hoc Information Team. 

25. Distribution of the bibliography began in December 1972. 
Initial distribution was to: 

a. State directors of vocational education 
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b. Five curriculum laboratories funded by U.S.O.E. 

c. Selected projects funded by U.S.O.E. (All cluster 
projects and other appropriate projects) 

d. Part D Exemplary Projects 

e. Selected Part C Projects 

f. ERIC Center - The Ohio State University 

g. U.S.O.E. Staff: Dr. Sidney Marland, Dr. Robert 
Worthington, Dr. Elizabeth Simpson, Dr. William 
Pierce, Dr. Sidney High, and Miss Mary Marks 

h. ETC Project National Advisory Coiranittee members 
and Ad Hoc Information Team members 

i. Eastern Illinois University administrators and 
teacher educators 

26. Dr. Dan Dunham and Dr. Robert Barnes, evaluation sub- 
contractors for the ETC Project, made their first evaluation 
visit in December 1972. 

27. In January 1973 two staff members visited the Cobb County 
Career Education Project in Marietta, Georgia, and the 
Knox County Career Education Project in Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

28. During the period February 1. 1973, to May 1, 1973, major 
effort was directed at developing dimension frameworks 
for the ETC Project materials. 

29. Letters were sent to career education leaders inviting 
them to serve as project consultants and speak at the 
summer Career Education Distinguished Lecture Series. 

30. In March 1973 a format for the infusion strategies was 
devised by project staff. 

31. A Request for Proposal to print project materials was 
prepared and distributed to approximately 90 publishers. 

32. The project staff participated in a publisher's briefing 
session on March 29 and 30, 1973, at the Sheraton Oakbrook 
Hotel, Oakbrook, Illinois. 

33. The project director was appointed to the Policy and Planning 
Conmittee for the Guidance and Counseling Division of the 
American Vocational Association. 
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In April 1973 a format for student materials to 
accompany the Infusion strategies was devised by 
project staff. 

Marky Turrell Hinson and Phillip Settle were employed 
by the project as art consultants. Mrs. Hinson did 
the art work for the dimension frameworks and Mr. 
Settle executed the art work for the student materials. 

Twenty-eight definitions of terms were written to be 
Included 1n the curriculum guides. 

A Request for Authorization to Secure Copyright for 
the ETC materials was received from the U.S.O.E. 

The second meeting of the ETC National Advisory Conmittee 
was held at Eastern Illinois University on June 29, 1973. 

ETC Project staff taught a graduate level course cn 
Career Education In the Elementary School during the 
1973 summer term. Eight students enrolled for the 
course. A second graduate level course entitled 
"Trends and Issues In Career Education" was also offered 
during the 1973 summer term. This course was established 
as a lecture series whereby students would have the 
opportunity to hear from leaders In the field of career 
education. Twenty-one students enrolled in the course 
for credit; however, an average of approximately 100 
people attended each of the eight sessions. Approxi- 
mately 25 or 30 Eastern Illinois University faculty were 
In attendance for each presentation. 

The Ad Hoc Information Tean met for the second time on 
July 20, 1973. at the project headquarters. Suggestions 
were made by the team for changes in the infusion strategies 

The month of September saw the completion of all infusion 
strategies. 

During September, two staff members met with the Waukegan 
teachers and administrators who were going to be partici- 
pating In the field testing of ETC materials. Two schools 
were selected in Waukegan. 

A master index was developed which included all activities 
within the four developmental dimensions of Coping Behaviors 
Decision Making, Lifestyle, and Self -Development. 

In October 1973 an inservice handbook for teachers using the 
ETC materials was written and duplicated. 
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45. In October 1973 three hundred copies each of the four 
curriculum guides were duplicated, collated, jogged, 
drilled, and bound In specially printed covers. 

46. Evaluation subcontractors for the ETC Project visited 
the project for the second time In September 1973. 

47. Project staff mat with representatives from public schools 
at various times throughout the project to assist them In 
the preparation of proposals. 

48. Field testing of ETC materials began in Waukegan on 
November 5, 1973. 

49. The third-party evaluation team for the ETC Project 
selected the following out-of-state field testing sites: 
Springfield, Oregon; Belolt, Kansas; and Pueblo, Colorado. 

50. Work began In December 1973 on the professional book which 
will accompany the ETC materials. Rationale for the 
development of the project materials will be presented In 
the book. 

51. The Concepts and Components book was completed In December 1973 
and copies forwarded to the U.S.O.E. 

52. At the AVA Convention In Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. Peterson was 
elected to serve as chairman and Mrs. Sutherland was elected 
to serve as secretary of the elementary school interest 
section of the Guidance Division of AVA. 

53. On January 7 one staff member met in Denver, Colorado, with 
the out-of-state field testing site coordinators. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Springfield, Oregon; Pueblo, 
Colorado; and Belolt, Kansas. Instructions were given as to 
the procedures for conducting the field testing at these sites. 

54. The third-party evaluators visited the Waukegan field testing 
site on February 15. 1974. 

55. On February 20, 1974, a combined National Advisory Committee 
and Ad Hoc Information Team meeting was held In Waukegan. 

Also attending the meeting were ETC Project staff, administrators 
from Eastern Illinois University, U.S.O.E. project monitor, 
representative from the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
state representative from the Waukegan area, and administrative 
staff from the Waukegan school system. 

56. Two ETC staff members taught a course, "Career Education in 

the Elementary School," on an extension basis at Pana, Illinois, 
the first semester of the 1973-74 school year. Eighteen students 
enrolled for the course. 
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Field testing of ETC material was completed at all four 
sites on March 29, 1974. 

The third-party evaluatorr conducted their final on-site 
evaluation on May 6 and 7, 1974. 

Copies of the curriculi t guides were delivered to the 
U.S.O.E. and a camera- eady copy of the manuscripts with 
suggested revisions ' ^s prepared and will be delivered to the 
appropriate publish^ 

The final report • as sent to the U.S.O.E. on June 15, 1974. 



PROJECT PHASE:* 



As plans for the project developed, it became evident that the 
project would be composed of five phases. These were: 

(1) Search Phase 

(2) Formulation of Objectives Phase 

(3) Curriculum Guides Phase 

(4) Field Testing Phase 

(5) Dissemination and Utilization Phase 



Search Phase 

- - * - 

Career development has entered a new era of emphasis. Increasingly, 
programs of career development are included in the general curriculum of 
schools from kindergarten through grade twelve. As the programs are being 
developed, practitioners and administrators look to the literature on career 
development for theory, research, and suggestions for practical applications. 

To develop a bibliography for the ETC Project, career development 
materials were secured from a wide range of sources. Letters requesting 
materials were sent to the Research Coordinating Units of the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education in each of the 50 states. Research 
directors were asked to supply materials or provide names of school systems 
or individuals to contact for materials. Directors of Guidance and Counsel- 
ing services in each of the 50 states were also asked to supply career 
development materials that had been developed in their states. 

Existing bibliographies for career education were examined for 
sources of information. EPIC system materials were searched and a special 
search for noncommercial ir,aterials which was conducted by Palo Alto Educa- 
tional Systems, Inc., fo" the Comprehensive Career Education Model was made 
available to the ETC Project by The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education. The Ohio St .te University. The National Center for Career Informa- 
tion which is located at the American Personnel and Guidance Headquarters also 
provided bibliographies of career education materials. The Curriculum- 
Involved Career Development Guidance. Counseling and Placement Project 
located at the Un versity of Missouri at Columbia, Missouri, and the Illinois 
Division of Voca.ional and Technical Education Research Unit made available 
their files for the search. 
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Letters were sent to approximately 200 commercial publishers request- 
ing that publishers provide the ETC staff with catalogs and instructional mate- 
rials. The search for commercial materials was primarily limited to those 
with an original copyright date of 1969 to 1972. 

Entries in the bibliography include a description to help the reader 
determine if the material contains ideas pertinent to the reader's purpose. 
Abstracts from Research in Education (RIE), Abstracts of Instructional Mate- 
rials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM), and Abstracts of Research 
Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (ARM) were copied as originally 
written in the reference. The initials of the source are used after the abstract 
Of the entry. Annotations of other materials were made by a member of the ETC 
staff. 



The Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Educa- 
tion Project (ETC Project) staff developed criteria for determining whether 
existing materials could be adapted to the K-6 career education instructional 
system developed by the ETC staff. 

Basically, three types of career education materials were examined: 
(I) research reports and articles in professional journals, (2) instructional 
materials and curriculum guides produced by noncommercial agencies, and (3) 
commercially-prepared materials. Different assessment techniques were used 
for each of the three categories of materials. 

The assessment applied to professional articles, books, and reports on 
career education was limited to those which would be of particular value to 
classroom teachers. The ETC staff was concerned with career development as 
it is presented in the classrooms of the elementary schools. Professional 
materials which seemed particularly pertinent to this area and which appeared 
since 1968 were included in the bibliography. 

The noncommercial materials for curr icular use were examined to deter- 
mine how applicable they were for presenting certain concepts related to self 
and career awareness and for their relationship to the content areas of mathe- 
matics, science, language arts, and social studies. Materials received as of 
October 1, 1972, were assessed and listed in the bibliography. 

The "Assessment Form" which was used by Palo Alto Educational Systems, 
Inc.' to identify, compile, catalog, analyze, and assess past and present 
career education efforts to support The Ohio State University Comprehensive 
Career Education Model served as a springboard from which the ETC staff 
developed an assessment form which would serve the needs of the ETC Project 
for analyzing coiranerci ally-prepared materials. 

The media classification system developed by Thompson? was also used 
as a source for analyzing commercially-prepared materials. Thompson 
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^Palo Alto Educational Systems, Inc., A First $te£ Toward Career Education , 
Vol. I (Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 1972). 
Exhibit II. " 

2j. Mollis and L. Mollis, Pe rsonalizing Information Pr ocesses: Educational 
Occupational, and Personal Social^ (New York: MacMillan Company, 1969). 
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Classified media into four categories: (1) Prestructured and Fixed. (2) Input 
Controlled by Individual, (3) Simulation of Situation, and (4) Real Situation. 

. A O^^^c^^'ve measures for classroom use in the elementary schools are 
varied. The search for those related to Career Development was limited to 
reference works available to the staff. The section on "Measurement" was 
limited to those materials directly related to attitude, aptitude, interest, 
and vocational development assessment. ii«.cici»«., 

^ Included in the bibliography was a list of bibliographies from other 
projects and curriculum guides which the ETC staff felt were of particular 
value to those developing career education programs. 

Materials for career education are constantly being developed and 
revised. The reviews in the bibliography are of materials available to the 
^ f K 2^ ?r October 1, 1972. Many materials which were examined were in a 
rough draft stage. The content seemed to merit mention in the bibliography 
even though the final revision was not available or the project was not 
coiupietea* 

F„.,vh«oIl!® resulting document from the search phase of the project was The 
Enrichment of Teacher an d Counselor Competencies in Career Ed ucation K-6~ 
An Annotated biDnoaraghx- Copies of the bibliography were distributed — 
nationwide. Copies were sent to: 

State Directors of Vocational Education 

Directors of projects funded by the Curriculum Center for 
Occupational and Adult Education 

Directors of Part D Projects 

Curriculum laboratories in the National Network for 
Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical 
Education 

U.S.O.E. personnel 

Approximately 100 agencies which requested copies 

^ftQT the init al distribution, it was reprinted by the Illinois 
Curriculum Management Center and camera-ready copies were made available to 
the other six curriculum management laboratories which comprise the National 
Network for Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical Education. 
The bibliography was also enterei in Jie ERIC Center and can be obtained by 
asking for document #ED 073 287. wMv«.ncu 
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COVER OF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 




AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Oeyefoped by The Center for Educational Studies. School of Education Essttrn lllinoli 
Un,vers.jf. Charleston, lllinors, in cooperation with The Curriculum (Umurf^'o^So^T^ 
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Formulation of Objectives Phase 



The ETC Project staff identif ed certain career development concepts 
that should be a part of a career aducation program. These concepts are 
related to: Attitudes and Appreciations, Career Information, Coping Behaviors, 
Decision Making, Educational Awareness, Lifestyle, and Self -Development. The 
procedures for arriving at the objectives are considered in detail in Chapter 



Within each career development dimension of Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions, Career Information, Coping Behaviors, Decision Making, Educational 
Awareness, Lifestyle, and Self -Development concepts of career development 
were identified. In the developmental dimensions of Coping Behaviors, 
Decision Making, Lifestyle, and Self -Development one to three major concepts 
were identified. Each major concept has a subconcept for each experience 
level K-6 sequenced by increasing detail and difficulty according to experience 
level. 

Within the interacting dimensions of Attitudes and Appreciations, 
Career Information, and Educational Awareness one major concept was identified 
for each dimension. Sufaconcepts for each major concept are more general and 
are the same at each experience level. 

Teacher goals were written for each subconcept. Teacher goals enable 
the teacher to preview the teachability of a concept. The teacher goals alert 
the teacher to many ways to reinforce career concepts throughout the school. 



Pupil performance objectives 
for the career development concepts were 
written for the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor domains, in the frame- 
works, the parts of this figure are used 
to identify the three domains. 

An ETC career development dimen- 
sion is organized by means of a "frame- 
work, ' which explains the rationale for 
the dimension and points out the 
relationship among Its three kinds of 
content— concepts, teacher goals, and 
pupil performance objectives. The main 
purpose of the frameworks is to provide 
general izable career development ideas 
which can be adapted to suit the aca- 
demic subject matter contents, pupil 
differences, teacher perspectives, and 
learning environments that may exist in 
a given situation. 

The dimension frameworks com- 
prised of concepts, subconcepts, teacher 
goals, and pupil performance objectives 
written in the cognitive, affective, and 
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psychomotor domains were broutjht together in each of the seven dimensions and 
published in a document titled A CURRICULUM DESIGN: CONCEPTS AND COMPONENTS 
for the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education 
K-6. Persons receiving this document were: 

Curriculum laboratories in the National Network for 
Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Other R&D Projects funded by U.S.O.E. 
U.S.O.E. personnel 

Approximately 30 agencies which requested copies 

Pages 23-52 are taken directly from A CURRICULUM DESIGN: CONCEPTS 
AND COMPONENTS. Pages 25-42 contain one major concept within the developmental 
dimension of Decision Making, its related subconcepts for experience levels 
K-6, and teacher goals and pupil performance objectives for the readiness 
level . 

Pages 43-52 contain the dimension framework for the interacting dimen- 
sion of Educational Awareness. 



FIGURE ! 

COVER OF CONCEPTS & COMPONENTS PUBLICATION 




A CURRICULUM DESIGN : 
CONCEPTS & COMPONENTS 



Devefoped by The Canter for Educational Studies. School of Education 
Eattern Illinois University. Charleston. Illinois, in cooperation with The 
Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education. Bureau of AduK 
Vocatjonal. and Technical Education. United States Office of Education' 
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LIFE INVOLVES A SERIES OF CHOICES 
LEADING TO CAREER COMMITMENTS. 



CHAPTER II 
PROJECT PHASES 



As plans for the project developed, it became evident that the 
project would be composed of five phases. These were: 

(1) Search Phase 

(2) Formulation of Objectives Phase 

(3) Curriculum Guides Phase 

(4) Field Testing Phase 

(5) Dissemination and Utilization Phase 



Search Phase 

Career development has entered a new era of emphasis. Increasingly, 
programs of career development are included in the general curriculum of 
schools from kindergarten through grade twelve. As the programs are being 
developed, practitioners and administrators look to the literature on career 
development for theory, research, and suggestions for practical applications. 

To develop a bibliography for tha ETC Project, career development 
materials were secured from a wide range of sources. Letters requesting 
materials were sent to the Research Coordinating Units of the Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education in each of the 50 states. Research 
directors were asked to supply materials or provide names of school systems 
or individuals to contact for materials. Directors of Guidance and Counsel- 
ing services in each of the 50 states were also asked to supply career 
development materials that had been developed in their states. 

Existing bibliographies for career education were examined for 
sources of information. ERIC system materials were searched and a special 
search for noncommercial materials which was conducted by Palo Alto Educa- 
tional Systems, Inc., for the Comprehensive Career Education Model was made 
available to the, ETC Project by The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, The Ohio State University. The National Center for Career Informa- 
tion which is located at the American Personnel and Guidance Headquarters also 
provided bibliographies of career education materials. The Curriculum- 
Involved Career Development Guidance, :ounseling and Placement Project 
located at the University of Missouri at Columbia, Missouri, and the Illinois 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education Research Unit made available 
their files for the search. 
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Letters were sent to approximately 200 commercial publishers request- 
ing that publishers provide the ETC staff with catalogs and instructional mate- 
rials. The search for commercial materials was primarily limited to those 
with an original copyright date of 1969 to 1972. 

Entries in the bibliography include a description to help the reader 
determine if the material contains ideas pertinent to the reader's purpose. 
Abstracts from Research in Education (RIE), Abstracts of Instructional Mate- 
rials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM), and Abstracts of Research 
Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (ARM) were copied as originally 
written in the reference. The initials of the source are used after the abstract 
of the entry. Annotations of other materials were made by a member of the ETC 
staff. 

The Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Educa- 
tion Project (ETC Project) staff developed criteria for determining whether 
existing materials could be adapted to the K-6 career education instructional 
system developed by the ETC staff. 

Basically, three types of career education materials were examined: 
(1) research reports and articles in professional journals, (2) instructional 
materials and curriculum guides produced by noncommercial agencies, and (3) 
commercially-prepared materials. Different assessment techniques were used 
for each of the three categories of materials. 

The assessment applied to professional articles, books, and reports on 
career education was limited to those which would be of particular value to 
classroom teachers. The ETC staff was concerned with career development as 
it is presented in the classrooms of the elementary schools. Professional 
materials which seemed particularly pertinent to this area and which appeared 
since 1968 were included in the bibliography. 

The noncommercial materials for curricular use were examined to deter- 
mine how applicable they were for presenting certain concepts related to self 
and career awareness and for their relationship to the content areas of mathe- 
matics, science, language arts, and social studies. Materials received as of 
October 1, 1972, were assessed and listed in the bibliography. 

The "Assessment Form" which was used by Palo Alto Educational Systems, 
Inc." to identify, compile, catalog, analyze, and assess past and present 
career education efforts to support The Ohio State University Comprehensive 
Career Education Model served as a springboard from which the ETC staff 
developed an assessment form which would serve the needs of the ETC Project 
for analyzing commercially-prepared materials. 

The media classification system developed by Thompson2 was also used 
as a source for analyzing commercially-prepared materials. Thompson 

Ipalo Alto Educational Systems, Inc., A First Step Toward Career Education , 
Vol. I (Columbus, Ohio: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 1972). 
Exhibit II. 

2j. Mollis and L. Mollis, Personalizing Information Processes; Educ ational 
Occupational, and Personal Social (New York: MacMi 11 an Company. 11^6^)'. 
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Classified media into four categories: (1) Prestructured and Fixed. (2) Input 
Controlled by Individual. (5) Simulation of Situation, and (4) Real Situatioll: 

Objective measures for classroom use in the elementary schools are 
varied. The search for those related to Career Development was limited to 

nmu!3''.«*^i;nL^'''r'?^? ^S.^''® °" "Measurement" was 

limited to those materials directly related to attitude, aptitude, interest 
and vocational development assessment. «»pi.ituae. interest. 

Included in the bibliography was a list of bibliographies from other 
projects and curriculum guides which the ETC staff felt were of parti!?ular 
value to those developing career education programs. 

Materials for career education are constantly being developed and 
mil : I^^ '?.^!:^ bibliography are of materials available to the 

staff as of October 1. 1972. Many materials which were examined were in a 
rough draft stage. The ccntent seemed to merit mention in the bibfioqrSphy 
wmpleJed! available or the project was not ^ ^ 

Fnr4rhn,J!!^r?"^^i"^ document from the search phase of the project was The 
Enrichment Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career F duratinn k-6~ 
An Annotated Bibi lographj ^. Copies of the bib l iography were distributed — 
nationwide. copies were sent to: 

State Directors of Vocational Education 

Directors of projects funded by the Curriculum Center for 
Occupational and Adult Education 

Directors of Part D Projects 

Curriculum laboratories in the National Network for 
Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical 
education 

U.S.O.E. personnel 

Approximately 100 agencies which requested copies 

After the initial distribution, it was reprinted by the Illinois 
Curriculum Management Center and camera-ready copies were made available to 
SSL^ ? curriculum management laboratories which comprise the National 
?hI''2-Kir°'' Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical Education. 

a^'JinTf«ert%^EJ^S7r2l7!' ^" '''' ^^"^^^ 
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COVER OF ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 




AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Oeyulopwl by The Canter for Educational Studies. School of Education Emmh. iui.^k 

Uni«.„ij,. Charlerton. Illinoi,. j„ coop»ati«, with Thi CuIJSuium S,Tf« 

AduU Mueation. Bur.au of Adult, Vocational. and Technical EducMi*,, UnitadSw o!w 
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Formulation of Objectives Phase 

*u . u Project staff identified certain career development concepts 

that should be a part of a career education prooram. These concepts are 
related to: Attitudes and Appreciations, Career Information, Coping Behaviors, 
Decision Making, Educational Awareness, Lifestyle, and Self -Development. The 
procedures for arriving at the objectives are considered In detail In Chapter 

Within each career development dimension of Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions, Career Information, Coping Behaviors, Decision Making, Educational 
Awareness. Lifestyle, and Self -Development concepts of career development 
were identified. In the developmental dimensions of Coping Behaviors, 
Decision Making, Lifestyle, and Self -Development one to three major concepts 
were Identified. Each major concept has a subconcept for each experience 
level K-6 sequenced by increasing detail and difficulty according to experience 



Within the interacting dimensions of Attitudes and Appreciations, 
career Information, and Educational Awareness one major concept was identified 
Tor each dimension. Subconcepts for each major concept are more general and 
are the same at each experience level. 

Teacher goals were written for each subconcept. Teacher goals enable 
the teacher to preview the teachability of a concept. The teacher goals alert 
the teacher to many ways to reinforce career concepts throughout the school. 

Pupil performance objectives 
for the career development concepts were 
written for the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor domains. In the frame- 

works, the parts of this figure are used ^^^V COGNITIVE 

to identify the three domains. DOmiH 



An ETC career development dimen- 
sion is organized by means of a "frame- 
work," which explains the rationale for 
the dimension and points out the 
relationship among its three kinds of 
content— concepts, teacher goals, and 
pupil performance objectives. The main 
purpose of the frameworks is to provide 
general izable career development ideas 
which can be adapted to suit the aca- 
demic subject matter contents, pupil 
differences, teacher perspectives, and 
learning environments that may exist in 
a given situation. 



The dimension frameworks com- 
prised of concepts, subconcepts, teacher 
goals, and pupil performance objectives 
written in the cognitive, affective, and 
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psychoinotor domains were brought together in each of the seven dimensions and 
published in a document titled A CURRICULUM DESIGN: CONCEPTS AND COMPONENTS 
for the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education 
K-6. Persons receiving this document were: 

Curriculum laboratories in the National Network for 
Coordination of Curriculum for Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Other R&D Projects funded by U.S.O.E. 
U.S.O.E. personnel 

Approximately 30 agencies which requested copies 

Pages 23-52 are taken directly from A CURRICULUM DESIGN: CONCEPTS 
AND COMPONENTS. Pages 25-42 contain one major concept within the developmental 
dimension of Decision Making, its related subconcepts for experience levels 
K-6, and teacher goals and pupil performance objectives for the readiness 
level . 

Pages 43-52 contain the dimension framework for the interacting dimen- 
sion of Educational Awareness. 
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COVER OF CONCEPTS & COMPONENTS PUBLICATION 
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A CURRICULUM DESIGN- 
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?*.i?nn ^: The Canter for Educational Studies. School of Education. 
Eaitern Illinois University. Charleston. Illinois, in cooperation with The 
Curriculum Center for Occupational and Adult Education. Bureau of Adult 
Vocational, and Technical Education. United States Office of Education: 
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Readiness Level 



Choice means "making ud one's mind" 
and there are certain situations 
where one err „..-.ke choices. 



Things change ancl these ahangt^s 
influenae the ahoiacs arni deaisions 
one makes* 
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First Experience Level 



-^31 



Choice means "making ud one's mind" 
and there are certain situations 
where one can make choices. 



Things change and these changes 
influence the choices and decisions 
one makes. 





Ak -n : •* ; 'a decisions 
7;;', '* •'•7V. and other's. 



ERIC Second Experience Level 

I 



Choice means "making up one's mind" and 
there are certain situations where one 
can make choices. 



Things change and these changes influence 
the choices and decisions one makes. 



An i 
and 




Third Experience Level 




Choice means 
"making uD one's 
mind" and there ^ 
are certain situations ..^"^0^ 
where one can make choices. 



Things change and 
these changes influ- 
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ence the choices uvNiiv-^^^^ # 
and decisions one ^ > 

makes. 



An individual's decisions affect himself 
and others. 



Peoule change and these changes influ- 
ence the choices and decisions one 
makes. 






Deo'i.r.ion makinij in^'oli^es risks. 




Fourth Experience Level 




Choice means "making ur one's An individual's decisions affect 

mind" and there are certain himself and others, 

situations where one can make 
choices. 



Things chanqe and these changes 
influence the choices and deci- 
sions one makes. 



People change and these changes 
influence the choices and deci- 
sions one makes. 



Decision making involves risks. 
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HI 
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Choice means "making up one's mind" 
and there are certain situations 
where one can make choices. 



Things change and these changes influ 
ence the choices and decisions one 
makes. 



An individual's decisions affect 
himself and others. 




People change and these changes 
influence the choices and deci- 
sions one makes. 



Decision making involves risks. 



Decision making can precipitate 
chain reactions. 
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Readiness Level 



MAJOR CONCEPT 

Life involves a series of choices 
leading to career conwitments 



SUBCONCEPT 

Choioe mans "making up one '(^ 
mind" and there are <;ertah, n'^U" 
ations where one aan mnke ■■^''■)'!<2e8. 



What kinds of experiences shall we 
provide to help children begin to 
develop an ability to deal with 
choices? One possibility is simply 
to 




CALL ATTENTION TO A WIDE 
RANGE OF SITUATIONS IN 
WHICH A CHOICE IS POSSIBLE 
AND PFRMISSABLE. 



We may also seek to 

STRUCTURE EXPERIENCES FOR 
INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS IN 
ORDER TO SET UP SPECIFIC 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR MAKING 
UP THEIR MINOS. 



An atmosphere of acceptance can 
help matters, so we would cer- 
tainly make the effort to 

ENCOURAGE FURTHER DECI- 
SION MAKING BY BEING 
RECFPTIVF TO CHILDREN'S 
RESPONSES TO DECISION- 
MAKING SITUATIONS. 
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Readiness Level 



MAJOR CONCEPT 



Life involves a series of choices leading to career commitments. 



SUBCONCEPT 



where one oan make ahoioee. 



Choice mea^s "'vakino on(2 's mind" and there are aertain situations 



In the 




, the student will be able to 



. . . differentiate between an example of a 
casual choice and an example of a 
decisive commitment. 

. . . state at least two different situations 
in which he is not permitted to make a 
choice. 

^ ... state at least two different situations 

in which he is permitted to make a choice. 

. . . describe a consequence which followed 
when ;ie failed to follow through on a 
decision. 



. . . complete a particular classroom 
activity he has chosen. 

• . . cooperate with one or more class- 
mates in choosing an activity 
during nonstructured time. 

. . . cooperate with one or more class- 
mates in choosing an activity 
during a teacher-structured 
situation. 



In the 




, the student will be able to 
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. . . investigate at least three types 
of materials that have an appeal 
to him, and rank order them 
according to his own preferences. 

. . . report on how he chose between 

two activities which were scheduled 
at the same time. 

. . . describe his preferences concerning 
helping with chores at home, school, 
or elsewhere. 

. . . describe a choice situation In which 
he could not make up his mind, with 
emphasis on how the situation was 
resolved. 



the student will be able to 

. . . pantomlne a person trying to make up his 
mind about buying something In two 
different kinds of stores. 




Educational Awareness 



o. 

o EDUCATIONAL SKILLS AND EXPERIENCES ARE 

" REUTED TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CAREER GOALS. 

o 



^1 



Introducfion 
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Impleflienting this concept Involves providing the con- 
ditions of educational relevance for each pupil. It is hoped 
that in-school learning experiences make a continuing contribu- 
tion to personal grovrth and practical skills which pupils use 

McH..?L°^ .y^l^ difficulty realizing the ultimate 

usefulness of education because of iheir limited experience in 
the world. Though we do not wish to detract from learning for 
Its own sake, teachers need to intentionally relate in-school 
experiences to out-of-school possibilities and pleasures for 
the children, especially as these in-school experiences 
are the beginnings of professional qualifications. 
This orientation can help to identify learning 
as an integral and continuing part of life, 
which depends upon willingness to learn as well 
as the ability. 

Due to the nature / ^ 
of the content of the / 
Educational Awareness 
dimension, all pupil 
performance objec- 
tives are stated 
in terms relat- 
ing to the 



affective 
domain. 




4^ 
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Major Concept 

Educational skills and 
experiences are related to 
the achievement of career 
goals. 



Subconcept 

Knouledge and skills in 
subjeot matter areas are 
helpful in ocaupational 
ocmpeteme* 



Teacher Goals 



INTEREST PUPILS IN KNOWLEDGE 
AND SKILLS USbO IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

STRUCTURE EXPERIENCES IN WHICH PUPILS USE 
SUBJECT AREA SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE TO SIMULATE 
OCCUPATIONAL ACTIVITIES. 



Pupil Performance Objectives 

. . . relate a particular academic skill to the 
requirements of at least three different 
occupations. 

. . . Identify academic knowledge and skills used 
by a particular worker In his job. 

. . . Identify physical or artistic skills used by a 
particular worker In his job. 

. . . relate one's own learning achievements to at 
least two different job descriptions. 
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Major Concept 

Educational skills and 
experiences are related to 
the achievement of career 
goals. 



Subconcept 

Careei*-oriented lecaming 
may take place in scthool 
or out of eahoot. 



Teacher Goals v 

SHARPEN PUPIL PERCEPTION OF THE >v 
MANY CONTEXTS IN WHICH LEARNING MAY \ 
TAKE PLACE. 

RECOGNIZE AND SUPPORT PUPILS WHO UNDERTAKE 
SIGNIFICANT OUT-OF-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 



Pupil Performance Objectives 

. . . identify at least one particular fact or 
skill which one has learned out of school. 

. . . identify at least two specific skills or facts 
that one has learned via instruction in school. 

. . . report on how preparation for a particular occupa- 
tion was achieved during a given period In history. 

. . . list at least two different weys that a person 
may learn a skill or fact other than by direct 
instruction. 

classify a specified number of occupations accord- 
* * ing to their formal educational requirements. 
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Major Concept 

Educational skills and 
experiences are related to 
the achievement of career 
goal s . 



Subconcept 

Learning is a lifelong 
process. 



Teacher Goals 

BUILD NEW LEARNINGS UPON PRE- 
VIOUS LEARNINGS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
PUPILS. 



ENLARGE PUPIL PERSPECTIVES SO THAT THEY 
MAY UNDERSTAND THE CONTINUING LEARNINGS OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WELL AS ADULTS. 



Pupil Performance Objectives 

. . . cite the work experience of an adult acquaintance 
as an example of the continuing nature of learning. 

. . . name at least one adult acquaintance who is attend- 
ing a school of some kind, and tell what his pur- 
poses In attending are. 

. . . report on the achievements of a particular inventor 
or explorer. 

. . . explain how changes in technology, science, or thu 
environment may require most people to add new 
knowledge or skills to their lives. 

. . . compare the contents of a particular text for one's 
own grade level with those of a related text for a 
different grade level. 

. . . name at least three learnings one had accomplished 
before entering school. 
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Major Concept 

Educational skills and 
experiences are related to 
the achievement of career 
goals. 



Subconcept 

Learning achievement depends 
upon effort and ability. 



Teacher Goals 

REWARD EFFORT AS WELL AS >v 
ACHIEVEMENT. >v 

APPRECIATE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

IN PUPIL ABILITIES. X. 

CREATE DIFFERENT AND STIMULATING WAYS TO 

ACQUIRE SPECIFIC SKILLS SO THAT CONTINUED % 

EFFORT WILL BE ENCOURAGED. 

OFFER PUPIL MANY OPPORTUNITIES TO PERFORM SUCCESS 
FULLY AFTER LEARNING HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. 



Pupil Performance Objectives 

. . . describe how one's attitude toward a particular 
task may affect one's effort. 

. . . differentiate between being willing to learn and 
being able to learn. 

. . . tell of at least one instance in which one's 
deliberate efforts to improve resulted in 
increased ability or knowledge. 

. . . cite an example of a fact or skill which is 
prerequisite to another. 

. . . offer encouragement to a classmate who is having 
difficulty with a particular task. 
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RELATED MATtRIALS 



Beginning Responsibility; Doing Things for Ourselves in School 
(Film, Color, ll-mln J Coronei Instructional Ftlms, 
Coronet Building, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60601, 1963. Primary. 

Beginning Responsibility; Kules au School (Film, Color, 11-min.) 

Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 65 E. South 
Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601, 1964. Primary. 

I Can Do It (Worktexts and Activity Sheets) George A. Pflaum, 
iBWest 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402, 1971. 
Intermediate. 

School and School Helpers (Pictures and Resource Sheets) David C. 
cook Texas Educational Aids, 4725 Main Street, Houston, 
Texas 77002, 1970. Primary. 

School Problems; Getting Along With Others (Film. Color, 12-rain.) 
Bailey Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California 90025, 1972. Primary - Intermediate. 
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Curriculum Guides Phase 

Concentrated effort of all staff members on the curriculum guides 
began in January 1973 and continued until November 1373 when field testinq 
began. Five curriculum guides were developed by the ETC Project staff. 
In preparation for field testing, one guide was developed for each of the 
develogental dimensions of Coping Behaviors, Decision Making, Lifestyle, 
and Self -Development, and one quide was developed for the interacti ng 
dimensions of Attitudes and Appreciations, Career Information, and Educa^ 
tional Awareness. 

Each developmental dimension curriculum guide consists of the 
following: 

1. Introductory material relating to the use of the guide 

2. Dimension frameworks (concepts, teacher goals, and 
pupil performance objectives) developed from the major 
concepts identified for that dimension 

3. An infusion strategy for each experience level K-6 
within each major concept 

4. Master index incorporating all teaching/ learning 
activities from all dimensions 

Each developmental dimension is composed of a dimension framework 
for each major concept within that dimension and one infusion strategy 
detailing the appropriate subconcept for each experience level K-6 within 
each major concept. The interacting dimensions guide consists of one 
dimension framework for each of the three interacting dimensions. 

During the first three months of 1973 the dimension frameworks for 
all seven dimensions were produced. These efforts climaxed on March 28-29, 
1973, when the materials were displayed and explained at a publisher's alert 
conference in Oakbrook, Illinois. 

The months of April through August 1973 saw the writing, editing, 
and typing of infusion strategies. The infusion strategy directs the use 
of teaching/learning activities which contain selected career development 
concepts, academic subject matters, and occupational information. 

Each Infusion strategy Is based upon a single subconcept from one of 
the developmental dimensions. That subconcept is one of seven related to a 
given major concept. The seven subconcepts are assigned sequentially to 
experience levels {K-6), and the seven corresponding Infusion strategies 
actively develop those subconcepts from level to level. Thus, an infusion 
strategy can be identified as an example of how to implement the subconcept 
assigned to a particular experience level within a given developmental 
dimension. Since there are eight major concepts In the developmental dimen- 
sions and seven experience levels under each major concept, a total of 56 
infusion strategies were written— 14 for Coping Behaviors, 14 for Decision 
Making, 7 for Lifestyle, and 21 for Self -Development. Each activity in 
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an infusion strategy contains at least one pupil performance objective drawn 
from its developmental concept. 

Subconcepts from the interacting dimensions supplement the basic 
developmental subconcept of each infusion strategy. Usually two to four 
pupil performance objectives are drawn from subconcepts of any or all of 
the interacting dimensions for each teaching/learning activity. Conse- 
quently, an activity in a Decision Making infusion strategy would contain 
pupil performance objectives related to Attitudes and Appreciations, Career 
Information, and/or Educational Awareness as well as to its own particular 
Decision Making subconcept. 

Each infusion strategy contains the following: 

1. Career development concepts 

2. Teacher goals 

3. Vocabulary 

4. Performance objectives 

5. Listings of subject matter concepts used 

6. Preplanning suggestions 

7. Student activities 

8. Student pages (REACT pages) 

9. Re*-*erences to related materials 

10. Job descriptions of the occupations 

Within each infusic. strategy there are 3-5 teaching/learning activities. 
Student materials are offered for each activity in the form of Reinforcement 
Activity (REACT) pages. The REACT page is an activity supplement to be used 
at the discretion of the teacher. Directions for using the REACT pages are at 
the end of each activity. 

An activity entitled "Mini-Museum: Culture Comparison Exhibit" from 
the infusion strategy "Curiosity Created the Curator" and accompanying REACT 
page follows on pages 55-58. 
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MINI-MUSEUM: CULTURE COMPARISON EXHIBI' 



Learning 1s a lifelong process. 

Idueatlaiial AwaraiMM 



Work Involves the acceptance of 
responsibility for a task. 

AtfHudM itA AppraetattoM 

The decision-making process can 
be used to set priorities In 
developing personal goals. 

OaotolMi Makkif 



A great advantage of museum exhibits 
Is that they make it possible for us 
to compare our culture or way of life 
with those of the past and those dif- 
ferent from our own. We can find out 
how goals have changed with time and 
how ours are different from those of 
others. Have any class m€jr<bers seen 
a culture of the past or ? foreign 
culture exhibited In a muse-..i? What 
could you tell about the goals of the 
culture from Its artifacts? 



, , . explain hew historical 
changes have required that 
people add new knowledge and 
Mile to their lives* PPO 



Interest the children In establishing 
as a goal to find out how culture in 
your region has changed In the past 
thousand years. This Investigation 
win be for the purpose of setting 
up a mini-museum exhibit. Guide the 
children to concentrate on three gen- 
eral time periods: 



1 ,000 years ago 
100 years ago 
Today 



. . . take part in organizing 
and executing a museum culture 
comparison exhibit. PPO 

. . . name four basic needs 
which were important goals for 
both an historical culture and 
our present my of life, PPO 



Consider basic needs as goals of a 
culture. Ask for volunteers to re- 
search each time period under goal 
headings such as Food, Clothing, 
Housing, Tools and Utensils, Language, 
or Government. Encourage Individuals 
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or pairs in each time group to assume 
the role of curators of the above 
headings. Ask researchers to identi- 
fy the fliost important way of reaching 
a goal in each time period. 



The decision-making process 
can be used to set priorities 
In developing personal goals. 

D«ei»ion Maltine 



Knowledge and skills in subject 
matter areas are helpful in 
occupational competence. 

Mmrtl iwl Awn 



. , , list two ppioritieo of 
curator's in planning museum 
exhibits, PPO 



Encourage children assuming the role 
of curators to set priorities for 
gathering evidence of the culture of 
each time period. Talk about pri- 
orities as the most important goals. 
What kind of evidence would be best- 
pictures from books, reports of ex- 
perts, real artifacts? Remind the 
mini-curators of the educational 
goal of the museum. One priority 
while gathering evidence of a culture 
should be how well the information 
could be used in an exhibit and un- 
derstood by others. What other pri- 
orities would curators have for their 
exhibits besides educational Interest? 
Perhaps scientific accuracy, complete- 
ness, and artistic appeal would be 
examples. 

What do curators do if they cannot 
obtain an important artifact for their 
exhibit? Often the museum workers 
will be able to make a replica or mod- 
el. 



. . . identify physical and 
avtietio skills used by museum 
workers, PPO 



Perhaps the children would like to 
prepare clay, cloth, or paper mache 
models or artifacts. Would this be 
a priority? 

During the assembling of the exhibits, 
remind children of the original goal : 
to notice how the ways of life in 
their region have changed. 
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The decision-making process 
can be used to set priorities 
In developing personal goals. 

D«ei«l0ii Maklnt 



Completion of a worthwhile task 
has value for the worker and 
for society. 

AttHudM and AiHWMlatlefw 



. . . cami>cu'e one's personal 
pi'iofitiei^ to those of an 
historiaal juLture* PPO 



Ask each group to think of advan- 
tages to ways of reaching goals in 
the time period which they study. 
Ask, "If you had a choice of living 
now, 100 years ago, or 1/000 years 
ago, which would you choose? Why?" 



. . . describe the attitudes 
museum workers might have 
toward their work. PPO 



The curators of museums want to share 
their work. Decide upon guests to 
invite to your mini-museum. How shall 
you attract them? Perhaps you could 
feature a souvenir shop, make up a 
pamphlet, offer skits, etc. 

The REACT page suggests a time chart 
to compare past ways of life with 
today's. The chart could be a way 
to plan the mini-museum exhibit. 

DM/ Level 4/7 

"A Time Chart" 
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A niWE CHART 



^ Long aoo people had the same needs we have for food, clothing, 

housing, tools; and transportation. They reached these goals in ways very 
differl^t from our own. Make a time chart to compare life 100 years ago and 
1.000 years ago with today. Fill in the chart with words or pictures. The 
chart could be a plan for a museum culture comparison exhibit. 



A sample beginning: 



GOALS: 



TODAY 




FGOO 


Ci-OTHING 


HOUSING 


TOOLS 


TRAVEL 


deer 

fcsh 
birds 






s^ioneat 
bow 


legs 




■ 






horse 


in cans 
in bo1t{e3 











Discuss what you think has changed the most. Which type of food, 
clothing, housing, tools, and transportation would you choose if you could? 
Why? 



REACT Page ^M/Level 4/7 
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When writing the infusion strategies for the curriculum guides, the 
writers had three basic coniponents to incorporate into each teaching/learning 
activity: 



Academic subject matter . The use of subject matter presently being 
taught in the areas of mathematics, language arts, social studies, and science 
in elementary classrooms is one of the principles upon which the materials of 
the ETC Project are based. The concepts and subconcepts of the career develop- 
ment dimensions serve as new types of focus and organization rather than as 
replacements for the content of ongoing curricula. Meanwhile, it is presumed 
that much of a classroom teacher's present Instructional program— especially 
in the skill areas of mathematics, reading, and English— will, continue in the 
pattern best suited for local conditions ?.nd for one'a own teaching talents an 
and techniques. 

In order to provide guidelines for the subject matter contents of the 
ETC infusion strategies, a master scope and sequence chart for each of the 
four major subject areas was prepared. These subject areas were investigated 
with two perspectives in mind: (i) to determine the concepts ("strands," 
"themes," etc.) which tend to define the characteristic content of a given 
area; and (2) the assignment of more specific types of knowledge and skills to 
particular grade levels. The basic sources for both these perspectives included 
materials (textbooks, brochures, scope and sequence charts) produced by eleven 
different major publishers of standard text series used in public schools. In 
addition, professional books authored by relevant authorities in the respective 
fields were consulted This study resulted in the identification of the follow- 
ing broad headings for each of the academic subject matter areas: 



(1) Academic subject matter 



(2) Occupational information 



(3) C^'^c'^r -development concepts 



Mathematics 



Facts and Operations 
Measurement 
Problem Solving 
Geometry 

Figural Representations 



Science 



Earth and Sky 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Scientific Method 



Social Studies 



Geograohy 

History 

Economics 

Political Science 

Soci ol ogy-An t hropcl ogy 
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Language Arts - Grammar and Usage 

Writing Skills 
Listening and Speaking 
Reading 

Jnder each of these headings, specific facts and concepts were listed 
accordinv' to the grade levels at which they are normally introduced in the 
various series of texts. "Introduction" in this sense implies continuing 
reinforcement through succeeding levels. Differences do exist, of course, 
in opinions about when and where certain things should be taught. The con- 
tinuum runs all the way from "any subject can be learned at any age" to 
"fractions are for the fifth grade." In a curriculum for career education, 
there is a greater tendency toward flexibility at any given time and place 
than under traditional conditions of teaching. For this project, the master 
scope and sequence charts provided a pattern from which academic subject 
areas can be surveyed and their contents adapted to particular learning 
experiences involving career development concepts as well. These charts, 
together with the lists of teacher goals and pupil performance objectives 
from the career dimensions, helped to guide the writing processes which pro- 
duced the infusion strategies. 

Sample pages from the academic subject matter master charts are pre- 
sented in Figure 3. 
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Occupational i nformation . The ETC rationale for the use of occu- 
pations is that occupations serve as the vehicle to accomplish the process 
of Infusing career development concepts and subject matter concepts. The 
selection of specific occupations for the ETC Project stenmed from two 
cardinal considerations: (1) they should primarily Involve occupations 
within the Hkely experiential background of the young child and pre- 
adolescent, with the occasional introduction of a new area, and (2) they 
should represent each of the 15 U.S.O.E. occupational clusters, once In 
grades 1-2, once in grades 3-4, and once in grades 5-6. In addition, effort 
was made to choose occupations that would Include a range of operational 
levels from unskilled to professional. Children's perspective and knowledge- 
ability of occupations was also sought by means of interviews and activities 
with pupils at the Laboratory School of Eastern Illinois University. In all 
cases there was no attempt to steer children into specific occupational 
emphases. The intention, rather, was to provide a survey of a wide range 
of occupational areas from which an individual could begin to consider his 
own potentialities end to capitalize upon the excellent motivation that 
occupations can provide. 

The philosophy of the ETC Project is that at the K-6 level. In general. 
It does not matter which occupations are chosen. In fact, occupations do not 
have to be used. However, occupations are highly motivational In nature and 
serve as an excellent means to help students acquire career development and 
subject matter processes and content. Specific occupations have been used 
for a very good reason which Is based upon child growth and development: 
Intellectual growth and development take place through a sequence of concrete 
experiences followed by abstractions . 

Figure 4 Identifies the occupations used in the development of ETC 
curriculum materials and the cluster in which the occupation can be found. 
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Career development concepts . Procedures for identifying the career 
development concepts are considered 1n Chapter III. The seven dimensions 
of career development and the major concepts within each dimension as 
identified by the ETC Project appear in Figure 5. Scope and sequence charts 
for the four dimensions classified as "developmental" are presented in 
Figure 6. Figure 7 contains the "interacting" dimensions, major concepts, 
and those subconcepts deemed appropriate for all experience levels and 
thus integrated into the materials developed for the developmental dimen- 
sions of Coping Behaviors, Decision Making, Lifestyle, and Self-Development. 
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FIGURE 5 

CAREER DKVELOPMENT MAJOR CONCEPTS 



Attitudes and Appreciations 

Society is dependent upon the productive work of individuals. 
Career Information 

Basic career information will aid in making career-related decisions. 
Coping Behaviors 

Certain identifiable attitudes, values, and behaviors enable one to 
obtain, hold, and advance in a career. 

Individuals can learn to perform adequately in a variety of occupa- 
tions and occupational environments. 

Decision Making 

Life involves a series of choices leading to career commitments. 

Basic components of the decision-making process can be applied to the 
establishing of personal goals and the making of career-related decisions. 

Educational Awareness 

Educational skills and experiences are related to the achievement of 
career goals. 

Lifestyle 

Work affects an individual's way of life, in that a person is a social 
being, an economic being, a family being, a leisure being, and a moral 
being. 

Self -Development 

An understanding and acceptance of self is important. 

Social, economic, educational, and cultural forces influence self- 
development. 

Individuals differ in their interests, aptitudes, values, and achieve- 
irsnts. 
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, , Master Index of Infusion Strategy Contents . The index iS tied very 
closely to the effective use of the contents of the guides. The index is 
designed to permit the teacher who is teaching about an occupation because 
It is of high interest in a geographic area or because it is of special 
interest to the children to choose an infusion strategy by occupational 
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Or, it permits the teacher to select an appropriate infusion strategy 
according to particular s ubject - >:ter concepts being taught. 
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Or. if the teacher feels that the children need work in one of the 
career devel opment areas , activities rnay be selected and taught from that 
section. 
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A complete Master Index of Infusion Strategy Contents can be found 
in the appendix of this report. 
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Caree r Education Curriculum Model K-6. The ETC Project developed the 
following mo^l to illustrate how career development concepts (developmental 
and Interacting) and subject matter concepts (In this case primarily from 
the areas of language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies) appro- 
priate at each experience level K-6 can be brought into a meaningful career 
education program which utilizos and involves the school, the community, 
parents, and students. The model appears as Figure 8. 

Field Testing Phase 

Field testing of ETC materials was conducted at four sites. Field 
testing began in November 1973 at one site and in January 1974 at the other 
three sites. All field testing was then completed on April 1, 1974. 

Chapter III details the procedures used in the field testing. 

Dissemination and Utilization Phase 

This phase actually began at the outset of the project. Upon begin- 
ning the project, permission was secured from the USOE Copyright Office to 
obtain developmental copyright for ETC materials. In addition, before mate- 
rials were ever produced, publishers were alerted to the project and the nature 
of the materials that would result from project efforts. 

Two project products were disseminated immediately upon their completion 
and are now being utilized nationwide. These are (1) The Enrichment of Teacher 
and Counselor Competencies in Career Education K-6— An Annotated BibHography , 
and (2) A Curriculum Design? Concepts and Components . 

Several publishers have shown continued interest throughout the project. 
At this time, project products have been submitted to interested publishers 
for their review and for potential publishing. 

Regardless of how much thought is given to building a transportable 
curriculum model, educational personnel have to be prepared to use the products. 
This preparation should be initiated at the beginning of the project and 
developed throughout the course of the project. Such products do not have to 
be complicated or necessarily incorporate a whole new idea to necessitate build- 
ing a desire to want the product. But the ETC Project staff feels that this 
preparation and spurring on of personnel who will use the products is most 
important and needed. 

Efforts are currently underway at Eastern Illinois University to secure 
funding to train curriculum personnel. 

Once it is decided how products will be mass produced, the following 
steps win be a part of the dissemination process: 

1. Announcement of the products available will be 
made in national professional periodicals. 

2. Announcement of products available will be made 

to all currently funded Part C and Part D Projects. 



FIGURE 8 

CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM MODEL (K-6) 
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Announcement of products available will be made 

to the National Network for Coordination of Curriculum 

for Vocational and Technical Education. 

A 10-page sample of the contents of the curriculum 
guides will be disseminated to representatives of the 
50 states, District of Columbia, and Trust Territories 
at the EPDA 554 National Curriculum Diffusion Seminar 
during a workshop conducted by the ETC staff. 

The commercial publisher will conduct mass marketing 
activities for the project products. 



CHAPTER III 



PROCEDURES * 

Evaluation Philosophy 

Elements of both experimental design and evaluation design were 
used to collect data. The project staff chose not to adhere to a strict 
experimental design for reasons which have been stated quite adequately 
by Egon Cuba and Daniel Stufflebeam: h jr 

On the surface, the application of experimental design to 
evaluation problems seems reasonable, since traditionally 
both experimental research and evaluation have been used 
to test hypotheses about the effects of treatments. How- 
ever, there are four distinct flaws with this reasoning. 

First, the application of experim ent al design to evaluation 
problems confli cts with theprfnci pie that evaluatfo^TThouTd 
facilitate the continual improvement of a program . Ex peri - 
mental design prevents rather than promotes changes in the 
treatment because treatments cannot be altered in process 
if the data about differences between treatments are to be 
unequivocal. Thus, the treatment must accommodate the 
evaluation design rather than vice versa; and the experimental 
design type of evaluation prevents rather than promotes changes 
in the treatment. It is probably unrealistic to expect 
directors of innovative projects to accept conditions necessary 
for applying experimental design. Obviously, they can't con- 
strain their treatment to its original definition just to 
ensure internally valid end-of-year evaluative data. Rather, 
project directors must use whatever evidence they can obtain 
continually to refine and sometimes radically to change both 
the design and its implementation. It is thus contended here 
that conceptions of evaluation are needed which would stimulate 
rather than stifle dynamic development of programs. 

A second flaw in the experimental design type of evaluation 
■"'^ useful for making decisions after a project has 

run- full cycle but almost useless as a device for makTnq 

decisions dur ing the planning and implementation of a project . 
It provides data after the fact about the relative effective- 
ness of two or more treatments. Such data, however, are 
neither sufficiently specific and comprehensive nor are they 
provided at appropriate times to assist the decision maker to 
deternn"ne what a project should accomplish, how it should be 
designed, or whether the project activities should be modified 
in process. At best, experimental design evaluation reflects 
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post hoc on whether a project did whatever it was supposed 
to do. At that time, however, it is too late to make 
decisions about plans and procedures which have already 
largely determined the success or failure of the project. 

A third problem wi th the experimental design type of evalua- 
tion is that it is Suited to the antiseptic conditions of 
the laboratory but no t to the septTc conditions of >,he class- 
room. The potential confounding variables must either be 
controlled or eliminated through randomization if the study 
results are to have internal validity. However, in the 
typical educational setting this is nearly impossible to 
achieve. . . . Evaluation is not interested only in determin- 
ing the relationship among variables In that best of all pos- 
sible worlds— the laboratory; it is also concerned with 
determining what will happen in the worst of all possible 
worlds. Thus, far from wishing to screen out possible sources 
of interfe-^ence, evaluation is actuiTlly concerned with inviting 
interference so that results under the worst possible circum- 
stances can also be assessed. 

A fourth flaw inherent in the application of conventional 
experimental design is the possibility that while internal 
validity may be gained through the control of extraneous 
variables, such an achievement is accomplished at the expense 
of external validity^ If the extraneous variables are tightly 
controlled, one can have much confidence in the findings per- 
taining to how an innovation operates in a controlled environ- 
ment. However, such findings may not be general izable to the 
real world at all since in that world the so-called extraneous 
variables operate freely. Clearly it is important to know 
how educational innovations operate under real world conditions. 

With this evaluation philosophy in mind, the staff set out to formu- 
late an evaluation plan which would provide the kind of continuous feedback 
that would improve the main thrust of the project— che development cf K-6 
career education curriculum guides— and at the same time provide data on 
the use of the guides in various treatment groups. 

The Evaluation Design 

The evaluation design for the project consisted of throe basic 

types : 

1. Micro evaluation by the project staff of certain aspects 
of the project. In some cases data was gathered which 
is descriptive in nature; in other cases data was 
gathered from which inferences could be drawn. 
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Egon G. Guba and Daniel L. Stufflebeam, Evaluation: The Process of 
Stimulating, Aiding, and Abetting Insightfu l Action , An Address Delivered at 
the Second National Symposium for Professors of Educational Research, Spon- 
sored by Phi Delta Kappa, Boulder, Colorado, November 21, 1968, pp. 14-16. 
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2. 



M acro eva luation by the project staff of the entire pro- 
ject to obtain an overall assessment of the value of 



project efforts. 



3. Meta evaluation by third-party evaluators to assess 
effectiveness of (1) research and evaluation procedures 
used by the project staff. (2) overall management of the 
project, and (3) conclusions drawn by the project staff 
relative to usability of project products. 

inHononH^nl^^T"^."^ the project was evaluated by the third-party evaluators 
w??h^f^o interviews with each of the project staff members, interviews 
^ «n r^l 2^^" School of Education and the Occupational Teacher Educa- 

tion Coordinator, assessment of project progress according to the time! ine 
o? thp ff^f and assessment of staff morale and cohesiveness were^soml 
of the factors used to evaluate management of the project. 

Management of a project is. of course, important. However, evalua- 
orts were primarily directed at evaluating the curriculum guides: 



tion efforts 



Coping Behaviors Dimension Guide 

Decision Making Dimension Guide 

Lifestyle Dimension Guide 

Self -Development Dimension Guide 

Interacting Dimensions Handbook (Attitudes and 
Appreciations, Career Information, and Educa- 
tional Awareness Dimensions) 

Evaluation of the guides was divided into three components: (i) construct and 

f?W?.!HPn administrative feasibility end product isibilitj and 

(3; Student learning gain. 

^struct and cont e nt validity . The identification of career develoo- 
ment concepts is a phase that has been overlooked in the establishment of 

llZr'^l?.'" 'tT'T ^''^'^ ^'^^^^ education currfculaJ 

materials could be developed, some determination of the content of career 
development had to be made. Construct validity attempts to get at. "What 
objectives are to be included in the proposed curriculum?" Once the oblec- 
InTJlZ 'tr^^^^^i' curricular materials can be developed H . ever, 
relate to th^ ll^^t"^ needed to see. "Does the content of the Materials 
ttl lVn. that have been identified and does the content cover 

the kinds of areas it purports to cover?" The construct validity of the 
career development objectives and the content validity of ?he curricular 
materials were determined by the following procedures: ^urricuiar 

1. After an extensive review of career development theory 
ana ai^ter looking at career development concepts that 
had been identified by severe other career development 
projects, the ETC staff identified certain career 
development concepts that should be a part of a career 
education prograrr.. 
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2. Where grade levels were indicated, the recommended grade 
level was typed on each card. 

3. Each project was given code letters and these code 
letters were placed on each card. 

4. Approximately 1,500 concepts were typed on index cards. 

5. Cards were first sorted into stacks by concept. 

6. Notations were made of how many projects indicated that 
a particular concept should be included in a K-6 career 
education project. 

7. Notations were made regarding the grade level that each 
project had assiyned to the concept. 

8. Closely related concepts were then grouped together. 

9. The groups of related concepts seemed to "break out" into 
eight distinct categories or dimensions. 

10. Names were assigned to the dimensions: Attitudes and 
Appreciations, Coping Behaviors, Career Information, 
Decision Making, Educational Awareness, Economic Awareness, 
Lifestyle, and Self -Development. 

11. After extensive discussion among staff members and after 
consulting with several members of the National Advisory 
Committee, it was determined that in order to avoid con- 
fusion with the economics dimension of elementary school 
social s^.udies programs, that economic concepts should be 
woven into all the dimensions but that a separate category 
called "Economic Awareness" should be avoided. 

12. The more generic concepts were sorted out from each dimen- 
sion and were labeled "Major Concepts." 

13. Other important concepts were sorted out by experience 
level and were labeled "Subconcepts." 

14. Instruments to valiUate the major concepts and subconcepts 
were devised by the ETC staff (see Figures 9 and 10). 

15. A Validation Task Force was selected to reviev* the concepts. 
The nine-member Validaticn Task Force included an elementary 
school university teacher-educator, two elementary school 
teachers, one business-industrial representative, four pub- 
lic scnool career education project directors, and jne state 
department vocational and technical education represent?t1ve. 

16. The Validation Task Force met for two days at project head- 
quarters. After receiving an overview of the project and 
directions for using the validation instruments, the members 
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worked individually on the validation of the major 
concepts and subconcepts. Prior to the close of the 
two-day meeting, a group discussion with VTF members 
and ETC staff was held in order to determine necessary 
changes and modifications. These changes are discussed 
in Chapter IV. 

17. Once the construct validity had been established, the 
curricular materials were developed. 

18. The VTF was again used to determine content validity of 
the curricular materials. The VTF met at project head- 
quarters for two days and used an instrument designed 
by ETC staff (see Figure 11) to assess content validity 
of. the teaching units (infusion strategies) that had 
been written by the project staff. Staff members worked 
individually and their suggestions used for revision of 
materials prior to field testing. 

19. Field testing teachers were also asked to evaluate the 
content validity of the teaching units (infusion 
strategies). Teachers completed an'Tnfusion Strategy 
Questionnaire" for each infusion strategy that 'vas 
tested (see Figure 12). 

Administrative feasibi l ity and product usability . The immediacy of 
the need for K-6 career education materials as expressed by the public 
schools called attention to the fact that materials developed by the project 
staff had to have the capability of being accepted by the public schools. 
The feasibility criteria used by the staff are summarized below: 

1 • Will the materials fit into existing school programs? 
Will a complete reorganization of the curriculum be 
required or can these materials be easily assimilated 
into school programs? 

2. Will the materials fit into the many patterns of school 
organization and school curriculum? Will the materials 
work in either a self-contained classroom or an open- 
classroom situation? Can multi-age groups and multi- 
ability groups use these materials? 

3. Wi ll the materials be in a price range that would per- 
mit school systems to use the materials? What tvpeTof 
audiovisual equipment will be needed to use the materials? 
Are the materials expendable? How much updating will be 
necessary? 

4- Wi ll the materials have "built-in" inservlce and pre- 
service training potential? Will the material hPip" 
lessen the teacher and counselor anxie*:y that is generally 
associated with introducing any new school programs? 
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^' the materials fit in t o the physical space available 

in schools ? Is it necessary to have all the materials in 
one cnassrooin or can the materials be physically placed 
in many locations? 

6. Will the materials interest students? Is this another 
present-the-infomiation, test-for-1 earnings, kind of 
approach? Or is this an "exciteiTient" kind of learning 
where children can explore their feelings and thoughts 
about various life styles? Can measurement of cognitive 
learnings be subjugated to the measurement of affective 
learnings? Can the imperfect ways of measuring affective 
learnings be accepter' by the teaching and counseling pro- 
fession if it is obvious that students are involved and 
excited by the materials? 

7. Will the materials have potential for acceptance by schools? 
If criteria 1-6 are met, will the climate for "acceptance be 
present in the schools? Will the teacher and counselor 
education professions accept the theory behind the place- 
ment of career education materials in the elementary school 
curriculum? Will the teacher and counselor education pro- 
fessions accept the approach and content that are part of 
the materials? 

Four types of data gathering techniques were used to gather data on 
administrative feasibility and p-oduct usability: 

1. Structured interviews with students, teachers, and sup- 
portive staff (see Figures 13, 14, and 15) 

2. Observations made by project staff and third-party 
evaluators 

3. Questionnaires completed by parents (see Figures 16, 17, 
18, and 19) 

4. Pretest and posttest administration of an instrument to 
measure teacher attitudes toward career educators (see 
Figure 20) 

Student learning gain . Evaluation of student learning took several 
limitations into account: 

1. Actual testing of materials in classrooms could be con- 
ducted for five months only for a program that is 
designed to be used throughout the school year. This 
limitation was caused by the fact that the project was 
funded for a 24-mont»i period, approximately one and one- 
half years was needed to write and develop the materials 
before they muld be tested, and approximately six weeks 
was needed to analyze the data after testing was completed. 
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2. The deslqn of the materials calls for evaluation of 

pupil achievement based upon sens1tfvit> and iudgment of 
the classroom tedCher. The Intelligent selection of 
evaluation means has a direct relationshio to the actual 
learners involved and the local conditions. For example, 
writers of the naterisls believed that the K-6 classroom 
teacher is the best qualifie-j person to decide whether 
a certain child should demons trite a given knowledge 
orally'' or "-in writinq." TH^, same consideration may 
be applied to the amount of knowledge or skill required. 
Rather than prescrTBe a posttest. the materials suggested 
that the pupil performance objectives for the respective 
infusion strategy content be used as bases for the indi- 
vidual teacher's evaluation of pupil achievement. With 
these objectives and their corresponding activities as 
starting points, the teacher may decidj to designate: 

A CERTAIN NUMBER OF I^FQUIREO ACTIVITIES 
TO BE PERFORMED BY ALL PUPILS; 

or, A CERTAIN NU'^BER OF ACTIVITIES WHICH MAY BE 
TREATED AS ELECTIVES BY THE CHILDREN; 

or, A COMBINATION OF REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE ACTIVITIES; 

or, A WRITTEN, ORAL, OR PERFORMANCE TEST CONSTRUCTED 
ACCORDING TO THE CONTENT AND ACTIVITIES ACTUALLY 
EXPERIENCED BY THE CHILDREN. — 

The high reliance on teacher .judgment relative to pupil 
gain of the content and processes under conside. ition 
did not mean that data could not be collected on pupil 
gain, item #10 on the Infusion Strategy Questionna^'re 
(see Figure 12) cdllec for each teacher to describe 
evaluation procedures he/she used. Follow-up inter- 
views were conducted on thi?. item regarding teache"^ 
judgment relative to the effectiveness of the evaluation 
procedures that were used. 

. At best, the evaluation procedures could only meas 
short-range behaviors. Lonq-range outcomes, outcon 
that are of great concern in career education, coul 
not be measured. 

. The CLrricular materials ar? integrated with jubject 
matter areas and are designed to be used throughout a 
school year. In some cr:^es the five-month period of time 
In which the materi:i1s were tested (November-March) was 
not an appropriate time for use of some materials. For 
example, some of the materials related to mathematics 
were designed ^or use near the -nd of a school year. 
Therefore, some students my not have been ready to use 
these materials during the tirr.e in the school year wheu 
testing took place. 
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5. Much of the content of career education is affectively 
oriented and gains in affective achievement are difficult 
to measure. 

6. The value of using pretest and ^ osttest achievement 
scores in subject matter areas was questioned because of 
the short testing period. Therefore, no data other than 
teacher judgment was gathered on subject matter achievement. 

In spite of the above limitations, however, evaluative data on stu- 
dent career development gains were collected through pretest and posttest 
interviews of a random sample of K-6 students. Students were asked questions 
which pertained to general career development gains. Interviews were con- 
ducted under carefully controlled conditions following the structured inter- 
view form shown in Figure 21. Two universHy teacher-educators who were also 
ETC Project staff members conducted the interviews. Interviews were taped so 
that data written on the interview form during the interview could be 
verified. Chapter IV presents an analysis of the data gathered during the 
interviews. 
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Form 9 



FIGURE 9 

CRITERIA FOR VALIDATION OF MAJOR CONCEPTS 

Are there too many major concepts? (Circle one) Yes No 
If your response was "yes," answer the following questions; 

1.1 List the concepts that should be eliminated. 

1.2 List the concepts that should be combined. 

Are there other major concepts which should be added? (Circle one) 
Yes No 

If your response was "yes," answer the Following questions: 

2.1 List the concepts which should be added. 

2.2 Which (if any) of the concepts you listed under 2.1 could be 
subconcepts under existing najor concepts? 

List (by concept) any changes In wording which you think would Improve 
the statement of the concept. 
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Form 9 

FIGURE 10 

CRITERIA FOR VALIDATION OF SUBCONCEPTS 
Dimension; ATTITUDES AND APPRECIATIONS 

Major Concept: All productive and honest work is good and contributes 

in a positive way to society. 

1. Do all of the subconcepts rtslate directly to the major concepts? 
(Circle one) Yes No 

If your response was "no." answer the following questions. 
1.1 List the subconcepts which do not relate. 



1.2 Should any of the subconcepts be placed under another major 
concept? If so, identify the concept and the appropriate 
experience level. 



2. Are any of the subconcepts relating to this concept repetitious of 
subconcepts within another major concept? If so, which ones? 



3. Does the major concept spirel through the seven experience levels 
via the subconcepts? 



4. List any changes in wording which you think would Improve any of the 
subconcepts. (Identify the subconcept and its experience level.) 



5. Can you suggest alternative subconcepts which you think would be better 
for this major concept? 



6. Should other subconcepts be added at the various experience levels? If 
so, list the subconcept{s) and the experience level (s) at which they 
would be taught. 



FIGURE n 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT FOR 
CAREER DIMENSION FRAMEWORKS AND INFUSION STRATEGIES 
DIMENSION FRAMEWORK Po„n 10 

1.1 Introduction to the Dimension 

Does the "Introduction to the Dimension" give the user 

of the materials a feeling for the "content" of this dimension? 

Too much material is provided ^ 

Needs more elaboration 



1.2 Introduction to Each Major Concept 

Does the "Introduction" to each major concept give the user of the 
materials a feeling for the "content" of each major concept? (Note— 
if a dimension contains more than one major concept, look at the 
"Introductions" to all major concepts.) 

Too much material is provided 



Needs more elaboration 



1.3 Subconcepts by Experience Level (Note— if a dimension contains more 
than one major concept, look at subconcepts by experience level for 
alj_ major concepts.) React to the following: 

Layout of the subconcepts 



Art work for the subconcepts. Do you detect any minority group 
stereotyping? Does the art work convey the idea embodied In 
the subconcept? In your comments, make reference to Dimension 
and Level. Example: Decision Maklr.j, First Experience Level- 
No relationship between picture and subconcept 



1.4 Teacher Soals 

Does the "Introduction" give the user of the material a feeling for 
why teacher goals are included? 

Too much material is provided 

Needs more elaboration 



Are teacher goals written in a readable style? 



FIGURE n (CCNT'D.)- 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT FOR 
CAREER DIMENSION FRAMEWORKS AND INFUSION STRATEGIES 
Pupii Performance Objectives Form 10 

Does the "Introduction" give the user of the materials a feeling 
for why pupil performance objectives are Included? 

Too ipuch material Is provided __ 

Needs more elaboration 

What is your reaction to the layout of the pupil performance 
objective pages? 



Are cognitive objectives really cognitive? 



Are affective objectives really affective? 



Are psychomotor objectives really psychomotor? 



How do you feel about the style in which the objectives are 
written? 



FIGURE 11 (CONT'DJ 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT FOR 
CAREER DIMENSION FRAMEWORKS AND INFUSION STRATEGIES 
INFUSION STRATEGY Form 10 

2.1 Title Page 

Is enough identifying information provided? 

Is enough emphasis given to the concept s that are to be conveyed in 
this infusion strategy? 

2.2 Orientation 

Is there any additional infomation that should be included in the 
orientation? 



Are there Phrases or sentences you do not understand? 



2.3 Pupil Performance Objectives 

Do the objectives adequately infuse the career development sjbconcept 
with the occupation? 

2.4 Sunmary of Concepts 

Do you have any suggestions for changing the layout of these pages? 



Can you tell from the "Summary of Concepts" what concepts are included 
in each activity? In each REACT page? 

2.5 Infusion Strategy Activities 

What is your reaction to the layout of the activities? 



DojS "spelling" out of the concepts in the left column aid in maMng 
clear to the teacher the concepts that are meant to be conveyed by 
the suggested activities? 



Are activities appropriate for the grade or experience level? 



Could most classroom teachers be able to conduct the suggested activi- 
ties? 



Js the writing style for the activities a readable style? 



KIGURE n (CONI'D.) 

EVALUATION INSTRUMENT FOR 

DIMENSION FRAMEWORKS AND INFUSION STRATEGIES 
2.6 REACT t^ages Po^ 10 

Do the REACT pages help reinforce the suggested activities? 



Is the art work appropriate for the experience level? 

Are the REACT page activities appropriate for the experience level? 



Do the REACT pages infuse career development and subject matter con- 
cepts? • 

2.7 Reprise of Pupil Performance Objectives 

Is it heloful to see how objectives that were written for a specific 
infusion strategy were adapted from the general objectives for the 
dimension? 



Is it helpful to see a sunwary of the subject matter concepts that 
were used in the infusion strategy? 



2.8 General Comments 

How do you feel about the readability of the entire strategy? 



How do you feel about the oiganization of the entire strategy? 



How do you feel about appropriateness of activity for use in a wide 
vaj^iety of school settings and geographic locations? 



Do you feel that a teacher who uses this strategy will help gain an 
understanding of what infusion means? An understanding of the "Con- 
tent" of career development? 



Form #2 (Revised) 
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Site 

School , 

FIGURE 12 
INFUSION STRATEGY OUESTIONNAIRE 

NOTE; Fin out an "Infusion Strategy Questionnaire" for each Infusion strategy 
that you test. Whether or not you test a complete strategy, please fill 
in the form. 

1. Name of Teacher 2. Teaching Level 

3. Title of Infusion Strategy 

4. Check the name of the curriculum guide in which the infusion strategy is 
located: 

Coping Behaviors Lifestyle 

Decision Making Self -Development 

5. The teaching activities including the REACT pages of an infusion strategy 
were planned for use at a grade level. Did you find the activities appropriate 
for the experience level of your students? Yes No 

Expl a i n — „ 



6. Subject matter in mathematics, science, language arts, and social studies was 
correlated with suggested career education activities in the Infusion strategy. 
Did the subject matter correspond with what you normally teach during the 
year? Yes No Explain . 



7. Each Infusion strategy is written to a subconcept. The subconcept is found 
on the title page of the infusion strategy. Do the suggested activities help 
you teach the subconcept? Yes No Explain — , 



In the activities, subconcepts for Education Awareness, Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions, and Career Information are identified. Do the suggested activities help 
you teach the identified subconcepts? Yes No Explain 
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8. A dimension framework Immediately pr-ecedes infusion strategies in the guides. 
A dimension framework is based on a major concept and subconcepts and includes 
teacher goals and pupil performance objectives. How did you refer to the 
dimension framework as you were teaching the infusion strategy? 



9. Infusion strateny activities are to be adapted for individual classroom use. 
Tell any activities not specifically included In the infusion strategy which 
developed because of the presence of the field testing materials In your 
classroom. 



10. Check the Table of Contents 1n each guide to locate the Evaluation page. Which 
of the suggested evaluation procedures did you use with this Infusion strategy? 



Did you develop your own evaluation procedures? Elaborate 



11. This Infusion strategy includes teaching activities and REACT pages. Please 
state your overall reaction to this infusion strategy. Let items such as 
pupil interest in the activities and REACT pages, ease with which the materials 
can or cannot be used in the,.cl ass room, etc., help guide your response. 



12. What suggestions do you have for improving this infusion strategy including 
REACT pages? (Do not overlook or om1t any suggestions you might have. We 
have reserved staff time for further revision of the materials. Your suggestions 
will be appreciated.) 
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Form #7 
Teacher 

Site 

School 



Grade Level 



1. Now that you have had some time to become familiar with the materials, how 
would you use the materials next year? 



2. Did you try any infusion strategies that you would not use again? Which 
ones? 



3. Do you think you could take the career education concepts and objectives 
and develop your own strategies for weaving these concepts and objectives 
Into the subject matter that you teach? 



4. If you could have more Inservlce preparation for use of the materials, what 
kinds of Inservlce activities would you like to have? (Interviewer— leave 
this open ended, then ask the specific questions listed in #6.) 



5. How much Inservlce preparation do you think Is needed? 

(Interviewer— list the following and then check the one that 
the Interviewee thinks is most appropriate.) 

One-day session at your school 

One-week workshop conducted at your school 

Two- or three-hour session, once a week for 

9 weeks at your school 

Two- or three-hour session, once a week for 

18 weeks 

One course on university campus 

Several courses on university campus 

Full-time enrollment for 1 year at university 



(OVER) 
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Which of the following inservice activities would appeal to you most? 
(Interviewer— give this page to the teacher and ask the teacher to 
place these in rank order. Mark "1" by the one that the teacher likes 
the most, "2" by the one she likes next best, etc.) 

Actually going on field trips to see how field 

trips should be conducted 

Demonstrations on how to teach students interviewing 

^ikills 

^Background reading on elementary school career 

education 

Viewing films which explain the career education 

movement 

Viewing and working with student materials that are 

available for use in career education programs 

Visiting other classrooms to see how teachers are 

conducting career education activities 

Experiencing an infusion strategy activity ^rom the 

student point of view 

Reviewing career education curriculum guides that have 

been developed by other school systems 

Reviewing and clarifying ETC Dimension Guides 



Methods and rationale for teaching any or all of the 
seven ETC dimensions (Decision Making, Self Development, 
etc.) 



Form #5 

Interview Number 

figure: 14 95 Name of Child 

Level 

INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR STUDENTS Teacher 



Site 
SchooT 



1. Do you remember doing some things Hke (Interviewer names four or five 
infusion strategy activities that were conducted In the classroom- 
activities can be secured from Form #2)? 

Which activities did you like best? 



Why? 

* 

Which activities did you like least? 
Why? 

2. When you did the (interviewer names an Infusion strategy activity), did 
everybody do the same thing or did everybody do something different? 

What did you do? 



3. Did the teacher give you any of these (Interviewer shows child the REACT 
Pages that were used In the classroom) to work with? 

REACT Page Number 
(Take from lower 

right-hand corner ) Liked Noncoiwnlttal Disliked 



NOTE: Interviewer—Use some blank REACT Pages and write children's 
suggestions for Improvement on each page. Do not use a new 
page for each student. A REACT Page should reflect a com- 
posite of the suggestions made by students In one classroom. 
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Form # 6 



Interviewee 



INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR SUPPORTIVE STAFF 



Position 



Site 
School 



1. When were you first aware that teachers here in the building were testing 

seme new materials for us? How did you learn 

they were testing materials? 



3, Did you notice any changes in the physical appearance of the rooms? 
If so, how did they change? 



4. Did you notice any differences in types of requests from teachers for services? 
(Personalize this for the staff member being interviewed: librarian might be 
asked if she noticed any differences in requests for materials; audio visual 
person might be asked same question; principal might be asked if requests 
came for field trips, ourchasing of materials, etc.; custodian might be asked 
If he was asked to move equipment.) 



5. Is there anything else that you would like to say about changes that you 
might have noticcJ in regard to the students, the teachers, or you? 



2. Was your work as a 



changed in any way while the teachers 
How? 



were working with the materials? 
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FIGURE 16 

"ENGLISH VERSION" OF LETTER TO PARENTS 



Dear Parent; 

Within the past several years, public schools all across the United 
Sta*9s have become more involved in developing career education 
prori>*ams. Career education attempts to have the student, the com- 
munity, the school, and the home work together. It is the aim of 
career education to provide school activities which relate to the 
world of work. 

Your child has been helping us test some career education materials. 
The materials are being developed so that students all over the 
United States will be able to have career education materials in 
their school program. The program is being supported by funds from 
the United States Office of Education, and we are quite proud that 
the Waukegan Public Schools were chosen to participate in this 
career education program. 

Too often when new programs are being developed parents do not get 
to participate in helping evaluate the program. We need your help, 
now, to help us determine how we should improve the materials we 
have just tested. Will you please fill out the enclosed form 
TOMORROW and have your child return it to his/her teacher. 

Sincerely, 



Principal 
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FIGURE 17 

"SPANISH VERSION' OF LETTER TO PARENTS 



Estlmados padres: 

Durante los ultlmos anos las escuelas publlcas de los Estados 
Unldos se han Interesado mis en el desarrollo de prograroas 
educaclonales para carreras. Estos programas tratan de que el 
aluinno, la comunldad, la escuela y el hogar trabajen juntos. 
Es el prop5s1to de dichos programas proveer actlvldades 
escolares que se relacionan con el mundo obrero. 

Su nine nos ha e-itado ayudando a probar algunos materiales 
educatlvos. Los materiales est^n slendo desarrollados cosa 
que alumnos en todos los Estados Unldos puedan tenerlos en su 
programa escolar. Este programa reclbe fondos de la Oflclna 
de Educacidh de los Estados Unldos y nos sentlmos muy orgullosos 
de que las escuelas de Waukegan fueran escogldas para particlpar 
en este programa. 

Muy a menudot cuando nuevos programas se estan desarrollando, ^ 
los padres no tienen la oportunldad de particlpar en la evaluaclon 
de los mismos. Necesi tamos su ayuda, ahora mismo, en determlnar 
c6m debemos mejorajr los materiales que acabamos de probar^ 
Favor de llenar MANANA el bianco Incluldo y haga que su nino lo 
devuelva a su profesor. 

Atentamente» 



Director 
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FIGURE 18 



Form #4 
Teacher 
School 



"ENGLISH VERSION" EVALUATION BY PARENTS 

1. Did your child tell you that (he/she) was working with some career education 
materials? If so, what did (he/she) say? 



2. Did you notice if your child had to bring materials from home for projects 
they were working on in connection with the career education activities? 



Did you notice any changes in regard to items your child was requested to 
bring from home? More things? Less things? 



3. In the last two months would you say that your child: (Circle one choice 
in each category.) 

Talked (less more about the same) about school. 

Enjoyed school (less more about the same). 

Worked (harder less hard about the same) on his school work. 

4. In the last two months has your rh^*ld changed in any other way that you 
can think of? 



5. Would you like to have career education continue to be a part of your child's 
school program? (Circle one.) Yes No 



HAVE YOUR CHILD RETURN THIS FORM TO (HIS/HER) TEACHER. 
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Blanco H 
Maestro _ 
Escuela 
FIGURE 19 ~ 



tvaluacion hecha por los padres 
"Spanish Version" 



iLes dtjo su nino que (el, ella) trabajaba con materiales educacionales de 
carrera? Si lo hizo, ique'les dijo? 



■7 



dObservaron si su nifTb tenia que llevar a la escuela materiales de casa 
para proyectos en los que trabajaba con respecto a las actividades de 
educacitfn de carrera? 

^Notaron cambios en cuanto a los artlculos que su ninb habia de llevar de 
casa? wis cosas? Memos cosas? 



^En los ultimos dos meses dirian Uds. que su ninot (Ponga un circulo aire- 
dedor de su eleccidn.) 

Hablaba (menos m^s igual) acerca de la escuela. 

Gozaba de la escuela (menos m^s igual). 

Trabajaba (m^s menos igual) en sus deberes escolares.) 



^En los dos ultimos meses ha cambiado su ninb en alguna otra manera? 



^Les gustaria que la educaciolfi de carrera siguiera siendo parte del programa 
escolar de su nlTTo? (Marque uno.) Si No 



Haga que su nino devuelva este bianco a su ntaestro. 



Form #3 
Site 

FIGURE 20 School" 



CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Name 



Grade level which you are currently teaching 

Directions: Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about It, 
You are offered five possible answers to each statement. The "undecided" 
answer should be circled only when you have no opinion. Please read each 
statement and circle: 



SA 
A 
U 
D 

SO 



if you strongly agree with the statement 
if o'- the whole you would tend to agree 
if you are undecided 

if on the whole you would tend to disagree 
if you strongly disagree with the statement 



This Is your individual opinion. Do not consult others regarding the questions. 

1. The focus of the academic disciplines 
should be related to the career plans 

of each student. SA A U D SD 

2. Most school curricula should be 
reoriented to place emphasis on 

career education. SA A U D SO 

3. Career Information relative to what 
workers do, where they work, who 
they work with, what they wear to 
work, etc. should be presented in 
elementary school career education 

programs. SA A U D SD 

4. Career education for girls should 
center c~ secretarial skills, 

nursing, and teaching. SA A U 0 SD 

5. Career education should be inte- 
grated into the regular curriculum. SA A U 0 SD 

6. Teaching decision making skills 
should not be done in elementary 
school career education programs 
since most career-related decisions 
are net made during the kinder- 
garten through sixth grade years. SA A U D SD 

7. Career education should be con- 
cerned with developing a positive 

self-image for each student. SA A U D SD 
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3. The world of work should be the 
organizing cantor for the curricu- 
lum in the elementary school. SA A U D SD 

9. Learning how to cope with work- 
related situations should be part 
of an elementary school career 

education program. SA A U D SO 

10. The type of lifestyle one chooses 
to lead should not be dealt with in 
elementary school career education 

programs. SA A U D SD 

11. The choice of an occupation or 
profession Is one of the most impor- 
tant decls'ons a person makes in his 

lifetime. SA A U D SO 

12. Students presently have sufficient 
orientation to the possibilities 
in the world of work to make sound 

career decisions. SA A U D SD 

13. A career education prograin should 

Involve real life experiences. SA A U 0 SD 

14. Career education should be only 
for those students who are not 
able to succeed In an academic 

program. SA A U D SD 

15. Career education should help 
students develop positive attitudes 

toward work. SA A U D SD 

16. The educational program should pro- 
vide students with experiences which 
show the relationship between subject 
matter taught in school and Its use 

in the world of work. SA A U D SD 

17. "Hands on" experiences are essential 

to a good career education program. SA A U D SD 

18. The primary conveyc- of career Infor- 
mation should be the teacher. SA A U D SD 
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103 Interview Number 
FIGURE 21 Name of Child 

Level 

INTERVIEW GUIDE FOR STUDENTS Teacher 

Site _ 
School 



1. When we say that a person has a "job»" what does this mean to you? (Let stU' 
dent elaborate until he can articulate what a job is. For older students, 
the intftrviewer should continue the conversaticfl ;itil the Interviewee 
understands that a series of jobs frequently make up a career.) 



2. When I say "go," please name as many jobs (or occupations) as you can. 
(Interviewer allows the child two minutes to name occupations or jobs.) 



3. If you decided you wanted to find out something about a (Interviewer names 
one of the occupations listed by the child), how would you go about finding 
out what a does? What would you do? 



4. Do you think you could learn to be a 
(Interviewer— stay with same occupati 



occupatioril Why or Why Not? 



5. Why do people work? 



6. If I gave you $1 right now, what would you do with it? 

Do you think your friends would use it the same way you did? 

7. Do you know what It means to get fired? (Discuss until student understands 
term.) 

Why do you think people sometimes get fired? 



8. Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? Both? (Interviewer- 
circle one.) Why? 

9. Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? Woman? Both? (Inter- 
viewer—circle one.) Why? 

10. Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? Both? (Interviewer- 
circle one.) Why? 
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Summary . Table 1 shows a summary of the data gathering techniques 
which were used to gain information on (1) the content and construct validity 
of ETC materials, (2) administrative feasibility, and (3) student gains. 



TABLE 1 

DATA GATHERING TECHNIQUES SUMMARY 



COMPONENTS DESCRIPTIVE INFERENTIAL 



Construct an d Content Validity 

Submission to Validation Task Force to 

review through use of instrument (Form 9)* X 

Submission to field testing teachers to 
test and review through use of instru- 
ment (Form 10) X 

Administrative Feasibility and Product Usability 

Structured interviews with: 



Students (Form 5) X 
Supportive staff (Form 6) X 
Teachers (Form 7) X 

Observations made by project staff and 

third-party evaluators X 

Questionnaires completed by parents (Form 4) X 

Pretest and posttest administration of an 

instrument to measure teacher attitudes X 
toward career education (Form 3) 

Student Learning Gain 

Structured interviews with students (Form 5.5) X 

Teacher judgments and teacher-made measures 

of attainment of objectives X 



♦References to forms are to the evaluation instruments listed in 
Figure 22. 
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Hypotheses of the Study 

Certain aspects of the evaluation design required that some of the 
data should be subjected to statistical analysis. Specific hypotheses 
which were listed included the following: 

Hi There is no significant difference in beliefs about career 
education as measured by each item and each total pretest and 
posttest score on the Career Education Inventory by the total 
group of teachers who used ETC materials and the control 
group. 

H2 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory 
between each of the six field testing schools or between each 
of the six field testing schools and the control group. 



H3 There is no significant difference in beliefs about career 
education as measured by each item and each total pretest and 
posttest score on the Career Education Inventory between 
teachers In each of the four districts that used ETC materials. 

H4 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest <:core on the Career Education Inventory between 
field testing schools where no career education Inservice training 
had been given prior to involvement with the ETC Project (Schools 
A & B) and field testing schools where from 30-40 clock hours of 
Inservice training in career education had been given prior to 
Involvement with the ETC Project (School c D. E» and F). 

H5 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 

career education as measured by each item and each total pretest 
and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory between field 
testing schools where no career education inservice training had 
been given prior to Involvement with the ETC Project (Schools A 
and B) and the control group. 

Hg There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about career 
education as measured by each item and each total pretest and post- 
test score on the Career Education Inventory between field testing 
schools where from 30-40 (Schools D, E, and F) clock hours of 
Inservice training in career education had been given prior to 
involvement with the ETC Project and the control group. 

The following hypotheses will be tested by comparing schools at the 
prime testing site (Schools A and B) and by comparing each of the prime site 
schools and the control group on pretest and posttest data. 
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Pretest and posttest data for School A and pretest and posttest data for 
School B will also be compared. 

H7 There is no significant difference in the number of jobs 
(classified by USOE cluster) named by K-6 students who used 
ETC materials and the control g'^oup as measured by pretest 
and posttest interviews. 

H8 There is no significant difference in the total number of jobs 
named by K-6 students who used ETC materials and the control group 
as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

Hg There is no significant difference in the mean number of different 
responses given to the question, "If you decided you wanted to 
find out something about a (interviewer names one of the occupa- 
tions previously listed by the child), how would you go about 
finding out what a does?" by students who used ETC mate- 

rials and the control group as measui-ed by pretest and posttest 
interviews. 

Hio There is no significant difference in responses given to the 

question, "Do you think you could learn to be a 7" by 

students who used ETC materials and the control group as measured 
by pretest and posttest interviews. 

Hn There is no significant difference in total number of different 
reasons given in response to the question, "Why do people work?" 
by students who used ETC materials and the control group as 
measu'-ed by pretest and posttest interviews. 

Hj2 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, ^'Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male students who used ETC mate- 
rials as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

Hi3 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male control group students as 
measured by pretest and posttest interviews". 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials and 
female control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials and 
male control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

Hi 5 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
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Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC matenals 
and the total N of control group students as measured by pre- 
test and posttest Interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think *hould be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female and male students who used 
ETC materials as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female and male control group stu- 
dents as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials 
and female control group students as measured by pretest and 
posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials 
and male control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC 
materials and the total N of control group students as measured 
by pretest and posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male students who used ETC materials 
as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male control group students as 
measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials and 
female control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials and male 
control group students as measured by pretest and posttest inter- 
views. 
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There Is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC materials 
and the total N of control group students as measured by pre- 
test and posttest interviews. 

Third-Party Evaluation Procedures 

As soon as the project began, a «;earch was conducted for a third- 
party evaluator who would be responsible for monitoring project activities. 
The following procedures were used; 

1. A list of 75 potential evaluation subcontractors was 
secured from the Illinois Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

2. An evaluation RFP was prepared, approved by the project 
monitor and sent to the 75 potential bidders (see 
Figure 23). 

3. Six bids were received. 

4. A team of three reviewers was selected to evaluate the 
six proposals. 

5. The team of reviewers used the evaluation form shown In 
Figure 23 to evaluate the proposals. 

6. A rank order of the top three proposals was submitted to 
the project director. 

7. The project director, working in conjunction with appropriate 
• university offices, offered the evaluation subcontract to ^-^e 

bidder who was ranked 4} by the review panel. 

8. The #1 ranked bidder, Barnes and Dunham, accepted the offer. 

Procedures used by the third-party evaluators Included the following 

1. An on-site assessment of the project was conducted by Dr. Dan 
Dunham and Dr. Robert Barnes on December 15 and 16, 1972, at 
tne ETC Project headquarters. The purpose of this visit was to: 

a. Conduct a preliminary evaluation planning session 
with project personnel. 

b. Determine the scope, nature, and dimensions of the project 
by reviewing pertinent project documents and conducting 
interviews with key project staff and university admin- 
istrators. 
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c. Determine the validity, reasonableness and measur- 
ability of project goals and objectives, and the 
current status of project progress and accomplishments. 

d. Initiate action on the development of a formative 
evaluation design based upon the dimensions, goals , 
and objectives of the project to include format, 
basic methodology, development of appropriate instru- 
mentation, and a time sequence of evaluation activities. 

A second on-site assessment of the ETC Project was conducted 
by Dr. Robert Barnes, Dr. Richard Edsall, Dr. Jon Glau, and 
Dr. Glen Rask on August 27 and 28, 1973, at the ETC Project 
headquarters. The purposes of this second visit 'were to: 

a. Conduct a follow-up evaluation of the progress of the 
project. 

b. Review project goals and objectives and recommend any 
necessary revisions to maximize overall effectiveness 
of the project. 

c. Review data collection instruments developed by project 
staff and advise on changes to improve them for use in 
field validation of project-developed materials. 

d. Develop and finalize with project staff plans for 
field validation of project-developed materials. 

The third on-site assessment was conducted by Dr. Dan Dunham 
and Dr. Robert Barnes on February 14 and 15, 1974, at the 
Waukegan, niinois, field testing site. The purposes of the 
third on-site assessment were to: 

a. Determine the current status of the project in general. 

b. Gain a view of the on-site field testing programs at the 
primary field testing site at Waukegan, niinois. 

c. Clarify the roles and function of third-party evaluators 
in the additional three field testing sites in Oregon, 
Colorado, and Kansas being conducted as a part of the 
third-party evaluation. 

d. Determine the specific requirements of the fourth and 
final on-site project evaluation tentatively scheduled 
for May 6 and 7, 1974. 

This evaluation was addressed to capturing information on ten 
major issues including the following: 

a. A general review of the progress and current status 
of the project 



b. Project management and administration 

c. The current status of the field testing project at the 
Waukegan site 

d. A review of materials publication status 

e. An assessment of project impact through related staff 
activities 

f. Use of advisory committees and councils by the project 

g. Status of reports to the U. S. Office of Education 

h. Needs for further testing refinement and follow-up of 
project outcomes 

1. Design of strategies to refine the conduct of field 
testing at the Oregon, Colorado, and Kansas field 
testing sites 

j. Design of components of the final on-site evaluation 
visit by the third-party evaluators 

The Appendices contain evaluation summaries which were prepared by 
the evaluation subcontractor. 



FIGURE 23 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL 



Issued by: 



Issued to: 

Activity Requested: 

Funds Available: 
Time Frame: 
Activity Goal : 



Proposal Format: 
Proposal Reviewers: 

If Additional Information 
is Required, Please 
Contact: 



Deadline for Proposal 
Submission: 

Submit 10 Copies of 
Proposal to: 



Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in 

Career Education Project 
Center for Educational Studies 
School of Education 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Research and Educational Agencies—public and private, 
and other agencies or parties interested in develop- 
ing proposals. 

Evaluation subcontract for elementary school (K-6) 
career education curriculum development project. 

$7,500 ' 

November 15, 1972 - June 1, 1974 

The evaluation contractor will be required to use an 
evaluation design that provides for both formative 
evaluation (collection of appropriate evidence during 
the construction of a new curriculum In such a way 
that revisions of the curriculum can be made on 
evidence) and summatlve evaluation (collection of 
data at end of program on effectiveness of curriculums). 

Should be in format described on attached "General 
Specifications for Proposals" sheet. 

A panel of three "outside" reviewers chosen by Eastern 
Illinois University will recommend the subcontract on 
the basis of technical quality and price. 



Dr. Maria Peterson, Director 

Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies 

in Career Education Project 
Room 125, Buzzard Laboratory School 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Telephone: 217 581-5816 



All proposals shall be actually received by offeree no 
later than 2:00 p.m. CST, October 30, 1972, 



Mr. John Check ley 
Business Office 
212 Old Main 

Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 



FIGURE 23 (CONT'D.) 

RFP for Evaluation of 
ENRICHMENT OF TEACHER AND COUNSELOR COMPETENCIES 
IN CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT 



Introduction 

In June, 1972, Eastern niinois University was awarded a contract by 
the Contracts and Grants Division, Curriculum Center for Occupational and 
Adult Education, Adult, Vocational and Technical Education Branch, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. This contract was for a 24-month 
project to: 

DEVELOP, EVALUATE, AND DISSEMINATE CAREER EDUCATION CURRICULUM 
GUIDES that are applicable to any school with grade levels 
functionally equivalent to !<-6 and which result in the integration 
of positive values and attitudes toward work, self -awareness » 
development of decision-making skills, and awareness of occupa- 
tional opportunities and career lines within major occupational 
fields; 

DEVELOP, IMPLEMENT. EVALUATE, AND DISSEMINATE SAMPLE TEACHING 
LEARNING MODULES (or units) for the K-6 career education 
curriculum guides achieved by fusing and/or coordinating 
academic and occupational concepts and utilizing multi-media 
instructional tools; 

DEVELOP, EVALUATE. AND DISSEMINATE A DESIGN OF A K-6 CAREER 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM which is adaptable to any 
elementary instructional program and which may serve as an 
alternative to present career education instructional systems. 
The contract received by Eastern Illinois University contained a pro- 
vision which would allow for the hiring of an evaluation subcontractor by 
Eastern Illinois University. This request, then, is to secure the services 
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FIGURE 23 (CONT'D.) 



of an evaluation team to conduct both formative and summative evaluations 
of project activities . 

Evaluation Specification s 

The evaluation subcontractor will be required to use an evaluation 
design that provides for both formative evaluation (collection of appro- 
priate evidence during the construction of a new curriculum in such a way 
that revisions of the curriculum can be made on evidence) and summative 
evaluation (collection of data at end of program on effectiveness of 
curriculums). The evaluation subcontractor may follow any model of his 
choosing for the evaluation design. However, his model should include the 
component parts that are Included in the model which is shown. 
This model was prepared by Sjogren and is a modification of a model prepared 
by StakeJ MACRO EVALUATION MODEL 



0«scriptien Matrix 



Evoluotion Motrix 



and 
Cont«Kt 



TransocHora 



Outcomat 





Obitrvotiont 


Stondordi 


Judgmentf 




■■■HHCongru 












-3 








1 









Congrutnc* oppli«« to all cells in a porticular row. 
Contingency oppliM to oil c«lls in a porticular coiumn. 



^Stake, Robert E. "The Countenance of Educational Evaluation,' 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 68, pp. 523-40, 1967. 
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The evaluation subcontractor may wish to think of evaluation in the 
macro and in the micro sense; 

The management system design is a macro design in that it 
is suited to monitoring the overall program. The macro 
design is essentially descriotive rather than comparative. 
Within such an evaluation design, however, there may be 
several specific or micro eveluations. Sijme of the micro 
evaluations might also be descriotive, such as an evalua- 
tion of a specific activity in a program while other micro 
evaluations might be carried out with strict adherence to 
experimental methodology. 2 

One model for conducting macro and micro evaluations of the Enrich- 
ment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education Project is 
shown on p. 4. However, potential subcontractors should feel free to 
vary this model. 

The evaluation plan should take into account the overall design of 
the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education 
Project. In order to enhance brevity and conciseness, the procedures 
which will be used for the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies 
In Career Education Project are shown on the accompanying Summary Network. 
Prospective evaluation subcontractors will want to pay particular attention 
to Items 6, 7, 8, 9, 34. 47, 94, 123, 126, and 13T. It should be noted 
that the time schedule for Items 6, 7, 8, and 9 has been changed. These 
items are now scheduled for completion by October 30. 
Further elaboration is needed on Items 126 and 132: 

Item 126 : The evaluation subcontractor will provide Eastern 
Illinois University with 50 copies of the final evaluation 
report. 

^Sjogren, Douglas. "Evaluation of Vocational Teacher Education." 
Chang ing the Role of Vocational Teacher Education . Rupert N. Evans and 
Oav^d R. terry. Editors; Blooming ton, niinols: McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Company, p. 183, 1971. 
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Item 131 : Tha Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies 
in Career Education Proposal calls for the development of an 
evaluation instrument that can be used for providing feedback 
on the dissemination and adoption process which will take place 
after the project has run full cycle. This instrument is to be 
submitted to the U.S.O.E. and is to be developed by the evaluation 
subcontractor. 
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Field Testing Sites 

Selection of field testing sites . Six schools which were located in 
four different geographic settings field tested the ETC materials. It should 
be noted that the project contract called for field testing at one site. 
However, through the excellent cooperation of the third-party eva1uators» 
three additional sites were selected to test materials as part of the third- 
party evaluation plan. The site which was part of the project contract was 
selected by the ETC Project staff. The three sites which were part of the 
third-party evaluation plan were selected by the third-party evaluators. 
Close communication regarding selection of the four sites was maintained by 
the ETC staff and the third-party evaluators so that sites could be selected 
which met the following criteria: 

1. At least one site should have schools in which there 
are ethnic mixes and should also have schools in 
which there is a lack of ethnic mix. 

2. At least one site should be located in or near a 
large metropolitan area. 

3. At least one site should be located in a rural area. 

4. At least one site should have had no inservice train- 
ing in career education. 

5. At least one site should have had at least 30 clock 
hours of inservice training in career education. 

6. One site should be located iri an area that is readily 
accessible to project staff. 

7. Several sites should be located at sites remote from 
the project staff to test for transportability. 

8. One site should hava enough elementary schools so that 
two very diverse schools could be chosen for intensive 
comparisons. 

Selection of the contractual site was made eight months after the 
start of the project and selection of the third-party evaluation sites 
was made twelve months after the start of the project. 

Description of field testing sites . The term "site" as used in this 
report refers to the four geographic sites at which field testing took place. 
At several sites, more than one school participated in field testing of the 
materials so that a total of six schools were involved in the field testing 
process. Tables 1 and 2 provide data on the four sites and the six schools. 
In general* the six schools can be characterized as follows: 

School A : School A is located in a midwestern suburb of a large 
metropolitan area. It has an ethnic mixture of 
approximately 50% black, ^5% bilingual Spanish sur- 
named, and 5% Anglo (white). The student population 
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is 357, average daily attendance is 312, and 
120 students receive free lunches. The mean 
income is $5,000. Thus the school serves a 
lower income population. The per pupil cost 
is $1,050. The district budget allocation 
for K-6 career education is $5,000 total for 
the 17 elementary schools in the district. 
The school has no K-6 counselors. One audio- 
visual dlvie, one library aide, a nurse for three 
half days per week, one Title I reading specialist, 
a school psychologist who is on call, and a speech 
and hearing specialist for three half days per week 
are the supporting staff. The mean age of the 16 
teachers who participated in the field testing is 37.4. 
There are 14 female teachers and two male teachers 
who have 11.7 mean years of teaching experience and 
who have been in their present position for 6.2 mean 
years. The teachers have held a mean of 1.9 positions 
other than teaching. The teachers have attended a 
total of 20 different universities with 10 possessing 
the bachelor's degree as the highest degree obtained 
and six possessing the master's degree as the highest 
degree obtained. Only one teacher has had a course in 
career education and only one teacher has had inservice 
in career education. Four teachers have had courses in 
guidance and counseling, one teacher has had a course 
in industrial arts, and no teachers have had course 
work in vocational education. 

School B : School B is located in a midwestern suburb of a large 
metropolitan area (in the same school district as 
School A). It has little ethnic mix with a predom- 
inately Anglo (white) population. The student population 
is 379, average daily attendance is 355, and eight stu- 
dents receive free lunches. The mean income is $12,000- 
$15,000. Thus the school serves a middle income popu- 
lation. The per pupil cost is $1,050. The district 
budget allocation for K-6 career education is $5,000 
total for the 17 elementary schools in the district. 
The school has no K-6 counselors. One audio-visual aide, 
one library aide, a nurse for three half days per week, 
one Title I reading specialist, a school psychologist 
who is on call, and a speech and hearing specialist for 
three half days per week are the supporting staff. The 
mean age of the 15 teachers who participated in the field 
testing is 39.8. There are 12 female teachers and three 
male teachers who have 10.8 mean years of teaching experi- 
ence and who have been in their present position for 8.3 
mean years. The teachers have held a mean of 1.7 positions 
other than teaching. The teachers have attended a total 
of 15 different universities with 11 possessing the 
bachelor's degree as the highest degree obtained and four 
possessing the master's degree as the highest degree 
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obtained. Only two teachers have had a course in career 
education and only two teachers have had inservice in 
career education. Six teachers have had courses in guidance 
and counseling, three teachers have had courses in indus- 
trial arts, and no teachers have had course work in voca- 
tional education. 

School C : School C is located in a midwestern rural area. It has 
a predominately Anglo (white) population. The student 
population is 136, average daily attendance is 137, and 
17 students receive free lunches. The mean income is 
$9,500 and local school personnel classify the school as 
serving a middle income population. The per pupil cost is 
$914. Tfie district budget allocation for K-6 career 
education is $400 for the four elementary schools in the 
district. The school has no K-6 counselor and no additional 
supportive personnel. The mean age of the six teachers 
who participated in the field testing is 34.8. There are 
four female and two male teachers who have 10.8 mean years 
of teaching experience and who have been in their present 
position for 5.5 mean years. The teachers have held a 
mean of 2.5 positions other than teaching. The teachers 
have attended a total of 12 different universities with 
five possessing the bachelor's degree as the highest degree 
obtained and six possessing the master's degree as the 
highest degree obtained. Only one teacher has had a course 
in career education and five teachers have had inservice 
in career education. Two teachers have had courses in 
guidance and counseling, two teachers have had a course 
in industrial arts, and two teachers have had course work 
in vocational education. 

School D : School D is located in a western United States urban area. 
It has an ethnic mixture of 71% Spanish surnamed, 25% 
Anglo (white), and 4% black. The student population is 
359, average daily attendance is 337.5, and 119 students 
receive free lunches. The mean income is $6,706 and local 
school personnel classify the school as serving a lower 
income population. The per pupil cost is $896. The dis- 
trict budget allocation for K-6 career education is $5,000 
for the 30 elementary schools in the district. The school 
has no K-6 counselors. One librarian, .5 nurse, a school 
psychologist who is on call, and two paraprofessionals 
are the supporting staff. The mean age of the 11 teachers 
who participated in the field testing is 41.5. There are 
10 female and one male teachers who have 12.9 mean years 
of teaching experience and who have been in their present 
position for 7.1 mean years. The teachers have held a 
mean of 3.0 positions other than teaching. The teachers 
have attended a total of 12 different universities with 
four possessing the bachelor's degree as the highest 
degree obtained and seven possessing the master's degree 
as the highest degree obtained. Eight teachers had at 
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least one course in career education and nine teachers 
had inservice education in career education. The inservice 
education consisted of approximately 30 clock hours per 
teacher. Four teachers have had course work in guidance 
and counseling, two teachers have had a course in indus- 
trial arts, and one teacher has had a course in vocational 
education. 

School E : School E is located in the far northwestern section of 
the United States in an urban area of about 30,000. It 
has a predominately Anglo (white) population. The student 
population is 408, average daily attendance is 371, and 
191 stodents receive free lunches. The mean income is 
approximately $5,000. Thus the school serves a low income 
population. The per pupil cost is $906. The district 
provides released time for career education planning and 
provides money for substitute time and administrative 
services related to career education. The school district 
has served as a Part D career education exemplary site 
with $37,230 spent this past year for career education. 
The school has .6 K-6 counselors. One librarian, .6 nurse's 
aide, 1.5 reading specialists, a school psychologist who 
is on call, .6 speech and hearing specialist, and three 
paraprofessionals are the supporting staff. The mean age 
of the 14 teachers who participated in the field testing 
is 34.3. There are 11 female and three male teachers who 
have 9.7 mean years of teaching experience and who have 
been In their present position for 5.8 years. The teachers 
have held a mean of 3.0 positions other than teaching. The 
teachers have attended a total of nine different universities 
with 11 possessing the bachelor's degree as the highest 
degree obtained and two possessing the master's degree as 
the highest degree obtained. Three teachers had at least 
one course in career education and 14 teachers had inservice 
education in career education. The inservice education 
consisted of approximately 36 clock hours per teacher. 
Seven teachers have had course work in guidance and counseling, 
three teachers have had a course in Industrial arts, and 
three teachers have had a course in vocational education. 

School F ; School F is located in the far northwestern section of the 
United States in an urban area of about 30,000 (in the same 
school district as School E). It has a predominately Anglo 
(white) population. The student population Is 280, average 
daily attendance is 266, and 141 students receive free 
lunches. The mean income is $9,383. Thus the school serves 
a middle income population. The district provides released 
time for career education planning and provides money for 
substitute time and administrative services related to 
career education. The school district has served as a 
Part D career education exemplary site with $37,230 spent 
this past year for career education. The school has .6 
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K-6 counselors. One librarian, .6 nurse's aide, 
1.5 reading specialists, a school psychologist who 
ic- on call, .6 speech and hearing specialist^ and 
two paraprofessionals are the supporting staff. 
The mean age of the 11 teachers who participated in 
the field testing is 37.4. There are eight female 
and three male teachers who have 9.3 mean years of 
teaching experience and who have been in their pres- 
ent positions for 5.0 years. The teachers have held 
a mean of 3.1 posHions other than teaching. The 
teachers have attended a total of eight different 
universities with six possessing the bachelor's degree 
as the highest degree obtained and five possessing the 
master's degree as the highest degree obtained. One 
teacher has had a course in career education and nine 
teachers have had inservice education in career edu- 
cation. The inservice education consisted of approx- 
imately 36 clock hours per teacher. Seven teachers 
have had course work in guidance and counseling, no 
teachers have had a course in industrial arts, and 
no teachers have had a course in vocational education. 
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Additional discussion of data in Ta bles 2 and 3 . The range of per 
pupil cost is small ($896-$l »050). 

Schools B and C have very few students who receive free lunches but 
Schools C and F are very close in mean income. It should be noted that 
School E was classified by local school officials as a lower income school 
and that 47% of the students received free lunches. However, School F which 
was located in the same school district as School E was classified by local 
school officials as a middle income school and that 50.3% of the students 
received free lunches. Total percentage of students receiving free lunches 
was almost the same in Schools A and D. In School A 33.6% received free 
lunches and in School D 33.4%. 

Reimbursement for career education differences is substantial. 
Schools A and B are located in a school district which has 17 elementary 
schools and receives a total K-6 career education reimbursement of $2»500. 
Schools C and D are located in districts which receive no K-6 career educa- 
tion reimbursement. Schools E and F are located in a district which has 14 
elementary schools and received $37,230 in K-6 career education reimburse- 
ment during this past year. 

The average daily attendance at School C is very high. School C 
is located in a rural area. The absentee rate is highest at School A which 
is located in a midwesLern suburb of a large metropolitan city. 

Only two of the schools had K-6 counselors and in each of these two 
schools there was .6 elementary school counselor. In each case the student- 
counselor ratio is high. 

School C had no supportive personnel other than teachers and the 
principal. All schools except for C and D had at least one reading special- 
ist. All schools except C had the part-time services of a nurse or nurse's 
aide. All schools except C had a librarian or library aide. The school 
psychologist was on call in all schools except C. School C did not have the 
services of a school psychologist. All schools except C had the part-time 
services of a speech and hearing specialist. Schools D, E, and F had 2-3 
paraprofessionals. 

Schools C and D showed the greatest extreme in district size with 
School C located in a district that has four elementary schools and School D 
located In a district that has 30 elementary schools. 

School C has the smallest faculty but has the largest proportion of 
male teachers. A total of 59 female and 14 male teachers field tested ETC 
materials. 

Comparing the mean ages of teachers and years in present position 
suggests that few or none had many years outside teaching. Therefore, jobs 
in positions other than teaching were likely of short duration. 

The proportion of teachers with master's degrees is substantially 
higher in School D. 
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Schools D, E. and F have had substantial inservice preparation in 
career education. When the amount of inServlce received by teachers in 
Schools E and F is compared with the reimbursement for career education 
received by the district, it should be noted that inservice and reimburse- 
ment are both high when compared to the other four schools. Schools A and 
6 are low in both inservice and career education reimbursement. 

The mean years in present position ranged from 5.0 to 8.3, This 
suggests stability 1n faculty at all schools. 

Ethnic background of field testing students . The data in Table 4 
reveals that a total of 1,920 students field tested the ETC materials. Of 
this total, 193 were black students, 415 were Spanish speaking students, and 
1,312 were Anglo (white) students. 

TABLE 4 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND OF FIELD TESTING STUDENTS 



SPANISH 

SCHOOL ANGLO (WHITE) BLACK SURNAMED TOTAL 



A 18 179 160 357 

B 379* — — 379 

C 137* — — 137 

D 90 14 255 359 

E 408 — — 408 

F 280* — — 280 



TOTAL* 1,312 193 415 1,920 



♦These totals may differ slightly for Schools B, C, and F. These schools 
reported a predominately Anglo population but the possibility exists that per- 
haps several students other than Anglo make up the population of these schools. 
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Control Group 

Selection of a control group was extremely difficult. At each test- 
ing site there were cor itions which would not permit the selection of a 
control group from within the building or within the school district. For 
example: 

1 At one site the other 15 elementary school buildings 
in the district were participating in career education 
inservice training being given by another university- 
based career education project. The two buildings 
participating in testing of ETC materials were not 
receiving training being given by the other project. 

2. At one rural site the teacher and student population 

was so small that a control group could not be established 
within the district. 

3. At two sites other career education activities were going 
on simultaneously and there was no way to monitor the 
quantity and quality of these efforts within the financial 
resources provided for the ETC Project. 

Control groups of sorts could probably have been set up within each 
district. However, this type of situation would not have provided the type 
of meaningful data that was needed. In fact, the only comparisons that could 
have been made would be between each testing school and the control group 
located within that district. 

At the suggestion of the statistical consultant for the project, a 
different plan for selecting a control group was devised. During the two 
years preceding the ETC Project, other career education materials had been 
tested by a career education project at Eastern Illinois University. The 
same types of data that were being collected for the ETC Project had been 
collected in the previous career education project. Six control groups had 
been used in the previous project. These control groups varied from the inner 
city schools of Chicago, Illinois, to rural downstate Illinois schools. All 
schools were located within Illinois and represented suburban, urban, and rural 
populations. At the time data was collected from these control groups, the 
groups had not participated in any career education activities. 

The same amount of time had elapsed between pretest and posttest data 
gathering at the six control group sites as had elapsed between pretest and 
posttest data gathering for the ETC Project. The same instrumentation was 
used for both the six control group sites and the ETC testing sites for all 
data which was subjected to statistical analysis. 

A random sample of teachers and students was selected from among the 
six control group sites so that the total N of control group teachers and 
the total N of control group students was comparable to the total N of 
teachers and the total N of students in each of the six field testing groups. 

A major intervening variable, of course, was the historical factor. 
The data for the control group was collected two years prior to the data on 
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the experimental groups. However, it is certain that control group students 
and teachers had not been exposed to career education activities. This seemed 
a more plausible alternative than using control groups where the quality and 
quantity of exposure to career education would have been very difficult to 
assess. 

It is recognized that many different types of control groups could 
have been established: experimental groups vs. control group using materials 
X, experimental group vs. control group using materials Y, etc. However, the 
selection of a control group that had not been exposed to career education 
activities seemed to be the type of control group against which the most 
meaningful comparisons could be made. 

Procedures Used at Field Testing Sites 

It should again be emphasized that there was one primary field test- 
ing site which was included in the project contract. However, through the 
cooperation of the third-party evaluators, three additional sites were 
selected to test materials as part of the overall evaluation design. Steps 
were taken to keep the testing procedures consi*.tent at all four testing 
sites. However, the realities of school calendars, production of field test- 
ing copies of materials, and geographic distance of sites from project head- 
quarters caused the following variations to occur: 

1. The materials were tested six weeks longer at the 
primary site than at the other three sites. 

2. Two to three hours of instructions on field testing 
procedures were given to all teachers at all sites. 
However, the instruction at the primary site was given 
by ETC Project staff whereas instruction at the other 
three sites was given by a local coordinator who had 
been trained by an ETC staff member. The instructions 
given to the coordinator were the same instructions that 
were given to the teachers at the primary site. 

3. Coordinators at the three sites presented the two hours 
of field testing instructions in several different time 
frameworks. For example, at one site two separate one- 
hour sessions were conducted and at another site all^ 
instruction was given in one two-hour session. 

4. More evaluation data was gathered at the primary testing 
site—particularly data which required structured inter- 
views. 

5. There was no on-site coordinator at the primary site. 
However, a local on-site coordinator or consultant was 
present on a part-time basis at the other three sites. 

Procedures preceding the 2-3 hours of field testing instructions 
and procedures used during the instruction are described on the following 
page. 
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1. Permission to conduct field testing activities was 
received from the appropriate school personnel. 

2. Building principals and local coordinators were shown 
the instruments that were to be used in gathering data. 
In some buildings, the principal "personalized" the 
letters that were being sent to parents by using phrase- 
ology that was appropriate for their building. 

3. Teachers at each of the testing sites were told approx- 
imately three months prior to testing that they would be 
involved in field testing some career education materials. 
However, they were given no indication of the content or 
format of the materials except at the primary site. About 
two months before testing began primary site teachers were 
given a list of occupations around which materials were 
being written. 

4. The two hours of field testing instructions focused pri- 
marily on how to use the curriculum guides. Practically 
no instruction was given on the history and philosophy 
of career education. This was done for a purpose. It 
should be recalled that in two of the six buildings, no 
inservice training had been given in career education. 
In three buildings, each teacher had received at least 
36 clock hours of inservice training in career education. 
The evaluation design was attempting to see how teachers 
who have had no inservice training would react as opposed 

to those who have had extensive inservice training in career 
education. Therefore, the two-hour session concentrated on: 

a. Role of the teacher in reporting data 

b. Format of the guides 

c. Use of the "Master Index" 

d. How to get started using the guides 

5. The field testing at the primary site was conducted from 
December 1, 1973 - March 31, 1974. Field testing at the 
other three sites was conducted from January 10, 1974 - 
March 31, 1974, with some variation at each of the three 
sites. 

6. Teachers were instructed to fill out and return an infusion 
strategy questionnaire after completing each infusion 
strategy (teaching unit). Self -addressed, stamped envelopes 
were given to each teacher. These questionnaires began 
arriving at project headquarters approximately three weeks 
after testing began. 

7. The ETC Project staff members conducted three monitoring 
visits at the primary site. The purpose of these visits 
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was to obtain feedback so that revision of materials could 
begin before the close of the field testing. 

8. The third-party evaluators conducted on-site visits at all 
three sites to obtain feedback from teachers, students, 

and other support personnel on effectiveness of the materials. 

9. After the testing had been completed, ETC staff visited two 
of the three sites selected by the third-party evaluators 
to obtain overall reactions to the materials. Otherwise, 
no ETC staff members were present at the three sites. 

10. Teachers were instructed at all field testing sites that all 
materials would be collected about April. 1. However, after 
pleas from several sites, teachers were allowed to retain 
the guides and use them until the close of the school year. 
These teachers recognized that they were working with a 
field test version and not the final product. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE FINDINGS 



In Chapter III it was indicated that both descriptive and inferential 
data would be reported in the overall evaluation of the project and project 
products. This chapter is divided into three major areas on which data will 
be reported: 

i 1. Construct and Content Validity 

2. Administrative Feasibility and Product 
Usability 

3. Student Learning Gain 

The Appendices of this final report will present the evaluation 
reports that were prepared by the third-party evaluators. 

Construct and Content Validity 

A team of educational personnel usinq the procedures described in 
Chapter III determined the construct validity of the career development 
objectives which had been outlined by the project staff. This same team 
along with field testing students and teachers determined the content validity 
of the infusion strategies. 

Prior to the validation team review, major career development concepts 
and subconcepts had been identified by two ETC Project staff members. The 
concepts were then reviewed by the remaining three members of the project staff. 
Revisions were then made in order to incorporate suggestions and recommendations. 
The resulting concepts and subconcepts were prepared in the form of an evalua- 
tion instrument for use by members of the validation team. At this point, there 
were seven dimensions with 23 major concepts and 172 subconcepts distributed 
throughout the seven experience levels. 

Based upon critical evaluation by the validation team and through use 
of the Delphi technique, the major concepts were reduced in number to !]_. This 
was felt to be a much more manageable number for inclusion in an elementary 
school curriculum. Subconcepts were reduced to 76.. The final list of career 
development concepts was by no means an exhaustive list. However, the list 
does reflect the concepts which should receive high priority in an elementary 
school career education program. 

Throughout the field testing teachers were asked to evaluate the 
infusion strategies that they tested through use of the "Infusion Strategy 
Questionnaire." Three of the items on the questionnaire related directly to 
the content validity of the strategies: 
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Sixty- five returned. 



Question 1 . The teaching activities including the REACT pages of an 
infusion strategy were planned for use at a grade level. 
Did you find the activities appropriate for the experience 
level of your students? Yes No 



^es No No Response 

46 12 7 

The main objection of field testing teacners to the activities as 
presented for experience level was that certain activities were too difficult 
and needed too much teacher direction. In the case of a rural Kansas first 
grade where most families have livestock, children found Ranch Hand activities 
too easy. A teacher in a combination third and fourth grade reported that the 
fourth graders enjoyed helping the third graders. In a nongraded 4-5-6 
classroom, the teacher found the "cross grade-level arrangement" of the 
guides helpful. Other sections of this report will indicate that some 
teachers thought the activities were too easy and some thought they were too 
difficult for the intended grade level. From past experience in testing 
curricular products, the staff expected this response. That is why the 
developmental approach of presenting activities at different experience levels 
was a strategy which was devised at the beginning of the project. This type 
of format helps take care of grade level difficulty problems if the teacher is 
willing to individualize instruction. 



Question 2 . Subject matter in mathematics, science, language arts, and 

social studies was correlated with suggested career education 
activities in the infusion strategy. Did the subject matter 
correspond with what you normally teach during the year? 
Yes No 



Yes No No Response 

51 6 8 

The biggest problem for teachers trying to tie ETC materials in with 
their usual subject matter was placement in the year. Field testing took 
place for only a few months. Examples of teacher comments are, "Telling time 
is weeks away," or "This would have fit better in September." Teachers men- 
tioned fitting the career education materials in with larger units of instruc- 
tion which they customarily taught, such as the Pilot and Brakeman infusion 
strategies going well with a transportation unit. Math was the subject area 
most frequently mentioned as being too difficult as presented. A depart- 
mentalized sixth grade math teacher felt uncomfortable pulling math/career 
activities out of the infusion strategies. Language arts and social studies 
were most often mentioned as correlating easily with the career education 
activities. "Language arts and social studies were greatly enriched with use 
of the materials." Several teachers used REACT pages as a model and developed 
their own pupil pages to suit individual pupil needs. 
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Question 3 . Each infusion strategy Is written to a subconcept. The sub- 
concept is found on the title page of the infusion strategy. 
Do the suggested activities help you teach the subconcept? 
Yes No Explain ^ 

Yes No^ No Response 

42 5 18 

Examples of teachet* coimients regarding exemplification of the subcon- 
cept in activities were, "The children saw the necessity of patience in deal- 
ing with others," "Most activities correspond with the child's idea of leisure- 
time activities," "The Bean Bag assembly line showed interdependence," "Good 
discussion came from the subconcept." Several teachers felt support of the 
subconcept in the REACT pages was weak. One thought the activities as written 
submerged the subconcept. Another thought explanation of the subconcept in the 
activities was confusing. 



In the activities, subconcepts for Educational Awareness* 
Attitudes and Appreciations, and Career Information are 
identified. Do the suggested activities help you teach 



the identified subconcepts? Yes No 

Explain 

Yes No No Response 

28 3 34 



A typical positive comment was, "Activities really fit in." A 
negative comn'.ent was, "Extra verbage interferes with the organizational 
content." 

Summary . The dimensions of career development that were outlined by 
the project staff— Attitudes and Appreciations, Career Information, Coping 
Behaviors, Educational Awareness, Lifestyle, and Self-Development are proving 
to be highly accepted by the elementary education and the elementary school 
counseling profession. Several recent professional journal articles have 
stressed the fact that many career education programs had not stressed the 
Lifestyle and Coping Behaviors Dimensions of career development. 

Concepts were identified for each dimension. An original list of 23 
major concepts and 172 subconcepts that had been compiled by the project staff 
was narrowed down to 11 major concepts and 76 subconcepts by a validation task 
force. This task force was comprised of career education personnel from 
throughout the United States. The final list of concepts is not an exhaustive 
list but it does represent a list of high priority concepts. 

Reactions from teachers indicated that the infusion strategies did 
teach the concepts they were purported to teach. Some teachers reported the 
activities were too easy and some reported that the activities were too diffi- 
cult for the grade level intended. This reaction was expected by the project 
staff and that is why a developmental approach with multi-ability experience 
level activities was devised. 
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Administrative Feasibility and Product Usability 

Seven criteria were established for determining whether or not it 
was feasible to use ETC materials in public school settings. Each of these 
criteria will be presented and discussed. 

Criteria #1 : Will the materials fit into existing school 
programs? 

Criteria #2 : Will the materials fit into the many patterns of 
school organization and school curriculum? 

One of the overall objectives of the ETC Project was to design mate- 
rials that could be infused with the ongoing elementary school curriculum. 
Materials were developed which integrated career development concepts and 
subject matter concepts in the areas of mathematics, science, language arts, 
and social studies. 

ETC staff members made several observations at the prime testing 
site (Schools A and B): 

Prime Sit e: It was obvious to the ETC staff that the materials were 

(Schools A & B) easily infused into the ongoing curriculum in School A 

but did not occur in School B to the extent that it did 
in School A. Much of this had to do with "readiness to 
accept career education." Teachers in both schools had 
not received previous inservice training in career edu- 
cation. Yet, in general, there was much more of a will- 
ingness to accept career education in School A than in 
School B. The achievement level in School B is higher 
than in School A. School B Is proud of the job that they 
are currently doing and do not necessarily see why they 
should change. Basic skills come first and thus when 
career education activities were tried, the career activ- 
ities tended to be a separate part of the curriculum. 
However, in School A teachers saw career education as 
the way to motivate students to learn basic subject matter 
and thus infusion definitely took place and with a great 
deal of enthusiasm. 

The third-party evaluators selected three additional field testing 
sites and coordinated evaluation activities at these sites. These sites 
include Schools C, D, E, and F. Following are quotes from the evaluation 
reports. The quotes relate to the questions, "Will the materials fit into 
existing school programs and will the materials fit into the many patterns 
of school organization and school curriculum?" 

Site 1 : 

(School C) The teachers felt that four weeks was insufficient time 

in which to try the materials in their classroom. In 
spite of this handicap, the teachers have utilized the 
materials as best they could and regularly respond to 
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our questioning by saying, "The materials are basically 
good, but we just don't have time to fully integrate 
them into our ongoing program. . . The teaching staff 
has modified, adapted, and adopted a large number of the 
activities* They do not feel, in their particular set- 
ting, that the strategies if precisely followed as 
patterned, are particularly good. However, they have 
picked and chosen various activities from within strat- 
egies that they feel have been highly successful . . . 
The teaching staff feels that the organization format 
for the ETC materials is excellent and have adapted much 
of it to tlieir own system." 

Site 2 : 

(School D) "When the ETC material was introduced to the teachers, 

it was pointed out that the testing of this material 
was to be done only when infusion strategies could be 
found that would supplement and reinforce the lessons 
that would normally be taught. As a result, it was 
found that the materials were not used as much as one 
would normally expect in a test-site situation. Selec- 
tion of materials used wa« based upon the course work 
previously scheduled. Whv?n it was found that an infusion 
strategy would, in fact supplement the curriculum, it was 
utilized by the teacher. . . In general, the people who 
have previewed the ETC material and those who actually 
used the material in their classes were very impressed 
with the material itself and its organization. The way 
the material is indexed makes it quite easy to infuse 
the material in the curriculum. A basic complaint 
received was the excessive repetition found. This prob- 
lem not only increased the bulk of the material, but it 
made the material much too wordy. There was praise for 
the content and for the organization. It was easy to 
infuse, modify, adapt, and adopt, and it was generally 
felt that the material was neither too easy nor too 
difficult for the students." 

Site 3 ; 

(Schools E & F) "It appeared to the evaluators that the evaluation of the 

ETC materials was done as an obligatory function; conse- 
quently, the use and testing of materials was less than 
desirable. . . The general teacher 'Reaction to materials 
was that the reading level was observed to be one to two 
years beyond the level of the children. Too much reading, 
writing, and not enough doing type of activities was 
reported by a significant number of teachers. . . The 
organization was confusing and difficult to understand. . . 
In summary, the teachers felt that the presentation of 
ideas was far more valuable than the delivery system. 
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Summary . The data from Site 3 seems to be in conflict with data from 
Sites 1 and 2. Sites 1 and 2 both praised the ETC materials for their excel- 
lent organization whereas Site 3 reported that the organization was confusing 
and difficult to understand. How much of the Site 3 response can be attributed 
to the fact that the evaluation of ETC materials was done "as an obligatory 
function" is difficult to ascertain. Site 3 also reported that the materials 
were too difficult for the experience level recommended. Site 1 indicated 
that the materials were too easy and that teachers used activities at higher 
experience levels. This is exactly how the materials were intended to be 
used. If materials were too difficult for an experience level, then the devel- 
opmental manner in which the materials are presented permits the teacher to 
select activities "above" and "below" experience level. Therefore, this 
criticism by Site 3 can possibly be viewed as disinterest in the materials 
if the teachers failed to exercise the initiative to select strategies that 
were at the students' ability levels. 

Both Sites 1 and 2 made repeated requests to keep the ETC materials 
for use beyond the testing period. This unobtrusive measure is indicative 
that the materials are indeed usable. 

There were various curricular patterns and school organization pat- 
terns at the four field testing sites. Some classrooms included children 
from several grade levels such as 1-2, 3-4, etc. In the intermediate grades 
some schools had self-cc nained classrooms and some schools had departmental- 
ized classrooms. Some rooms had teacher aides and some did not. Some schools 
had media resource people and some did not. The ETC materials were found to 
be workable in all of these settings. 

The field testing design provided for the testing of materials in 
schools where teachers had had inservice training in career education 
(Schools C, D, E, and F) and in schools where teachers had had no previous 
inservice education in career education (Schools A & B). Schools A, C, and 
D— schools that reflected no past exposure to career education and schools 
that reflected past exposure to career education— had little difficulty using 
the materials. Teachers in these schools selected strategies that fit in with 
their teaching plans and found they could modify and adapt the materials to 
fit their teaching styles and their school organizatio.i plan. 

Teachers in Schools B, E, and F— schools that reflected no past expo- 
sure to career education and schools that reflected past exposure to career 
education— tended to use the materials as presented and were not as selective 
as teachers in Schools A, C, and D. Neither was there much effort to modify 
and adapt the materials. It should be noted that teachers at Schools E and 
F were from the same school system and they had been involved with career 
education for two and one-half years. These teachers tended to use the mate- 
rials they had already been using. However, teachers in School D had also 
been involved with career education for approximately the same amount of time 
as Schools E and F but teachers at Scho)l D were selective and did adapt and 
modify the materials. 

In conclusion, the materials can be used in the various settings that 
were represented by the field testing sites. However, teachers at some sites 
tended to be more selective and more willing to adapt materials to fit their 
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needs while teachers at other sites tended to use the materials as presented. 
This is probably fairly representative of what will happen when the materials 
are made available for mass use. It was the intent of the developers of the 
materials that teachers would modify and adapt the materials. However t for 
those teachers who do not have the time to do so, the materials do provide 
enough direction for a teacher to begin a career education program. 

Criteria #3 ; Will the materials be in a price range that 

would permit school systems to use the materials? 

Estimates have been received from publishers on retail prices for each 
of the ETC guides. If the guides are regrouped from the dimension approach to 
a grade level approach, it is estimated that each of the three grade level 
guides (K-2, 3-4, and 5-6) will retail for $15. Each classroom would need 
one guide. For an average classroom size of 20, the per pupil cost for the 
guide would be $.75. If schools choose to use the REACT pageSi then additional 
costs for paper and duplicating supplies should be added to the $.75, This 
is a relatively low per pupil cost for the basic curricul^r materials. Schools 
can incur additional costs if they choose to take many field trips that are 
distant from the school or if they wish to purchase manipulative items. How- 
ever, the ETC materials have been designed so that little additional cost is 
needed. Children can make some of the manlpulatives, resource people in the 
classroom can be substituted for field trips, etc. The cost is a local option. 

Criteria #4 : Wi ll the materials have "built-in" inservice 
and preservice training potential? 

At the conclusion of the field testing, teachers were asked several 
questions which related to inservice training: 



Question 1 . If you could have more inservice preparation for use of 
the materials, what kinds of inservice activities would 
you like to have? (For specific responses see Question 3.) 

Most teachers did not respond to this question. Of those who did, 
several preferred to watch the demonstration of a unit from the guide or visit 
a classroom where ETC materials were in use. One wanted a workshop which would 
be an opportunity to organize his own lessons and search out reference mate- 
rials for the planned lessons. Another teacher thought it would be valuable 
to visit other school districts to observe their career education programs. 
Teachers asked for very specific program details in inservice including 
clarification of ETC terminology. 



Question 2 . How much inservice preparation do you think is needed? 
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School A School B School C School D Total 

2 



3 
5 



5 
2 



0 
1 



1 



1 

0 
0 



0 

1 

0 



0 
0 
0 



1 

1 

0 



10 
9 

11 

2 
2 
0 



One-day session at your school 

One-week workshop conducted at 
your school 

Two- or three- hour session, once 
a week for nine weeks at your 
school 

Two- or three-hour session, once 
a week for 18 weeks 

One course on university campus 

Several courses on university campus 

Full-time enrollment for one year ^ ^ n n 

at a university 0 0 0 0 O 

Two School B teachers did not respond to this question. 

One School A teacher suggested a once-a-month meeting at school through- 
out the year to share useful teaching techniques and to answer questions. 

Two teachers choosing the 9-week and 18-week sessions suggested that 
these should count for college credit. 

Question 3 . Which of the following inservice activities would appeal tc yoj 

" most? (Teachers were instructed to rank order their first, .^econd, 

and third choices.) 

A response of "1" was assigned 3 points 
"2" was assigned 2 points 
"3" was assigned 1 point. 

Total points from replies of 

School A School B School C School D Total 



Actually going on field trips to 
see how field trips should be 
conducted 

Demonstrations on how to ^each 
students interviewing skills 

Background reading on elementary 
school career education 



7 
4 

0 



2 
5 
8 



12 



12 



8 
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School A School B School C School D Total 



Viewing films which explain the 

career education movement 3 15 2 1 21 

Viewing and working with student 
materials that are available for 

use in career education programs 3 7 0 8 18 

Visiting other cla<^srooms to see 
how teachers are conducting career 

education activities 12 19 9 8 48 

Experiencing an infusion strategy 
activity from the point of view 

of the student 6 6 2 4 18 



Reviewing career education cur- 
riculum guides that have been 
developed by other school systems 

Reviewing and clarifying ETC 
dimension guides 

Methods and rationale for teach- 
ing any or all of the seven ETC 
dimensions 



8 



8 



8 



16 



One School B teacher, four School A teachers, and one School D teacher 
did not respond to this question. 

The responses to Question 2 indicate that the following priorities were 
given on types of inservice preparation needed for using the ETC materials: 

Priority 1: Two- or three-hour session, once a week 
for nine weeks at your school 

Priority 2: One-day session at your school 

Priority 3: One-week workshop conducted at your school 

Responses to these priorities were very consistent among teachers who 
had had no inservice preparation in career education and those teachers who had 
had at least 36 clock hours of inservice education in career education. It is 
interesting to note that teachers did not feel that they needed training in 
excess of nine weeks. The option of "two- or three-hour session, once a week 
for 18 weeks" was not chosen. Evidently, teachers feel they definitely need 
inservice training to use the ETC materials but that this training does not 
need to exceed nine weeks. 

The responses to Question 3 indicate that the following types of inser- 
vice activities were given high priority: 
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Priority 1: Visiting other classrooms to see how teachers 
are conducting career education activities 

Priority 2: Viewing films which explain the career educa- 
tion movement 

Priority 3: Experiencing an infusion strategy activity 
from the point of view of the student 

Priority 4: Viewing and working with student materials that 

are available for use in career education programs 

Summary . When teachers were asked what type of inservice preparation 
was needed to use the ETC materials, they gave top priority to a two- or three- 
hour session, once a week for nine weeks at their school. This was a consistent 
finding among teachers who had had previous inservice training in career educa- 
tion and those who had had none. Their second choice was a one-day session at 
their school. Teachers did not opt for the maximum options of 18-week or year- 
long inservice programs. Inservice is needed but 1t does not have to be of long 
duration. 

Teachers felt that visiting other classrooms to see how teachers are 
conducting career education activities, viewing films which explain the career 
education movement, experiencing an infusion strategy from the point of view 
of the student, and that viewing and working with student materials for use in 
career education programs should be a part of an Inservice program. 

Criteria #5 : Will the materials fit Into the physical space available 
in schools? 

There is no particular problem in finding classroom space for the ETC 
materials. However, many teachers remarked that the four dimension volumes 
were a little overwhelming. They had a great conflict In determining whether 
they were willing to forego the developmental approach (all six grade levels) 
in each volume for a volume that contained materials for their grade level only. 
After considerable discussion with teachers a compromise was reached. The mate- 
rials are to be packaged in three volumes: K-2, 3-4, and 5-6. However, each 
of the three volumes will still contain concepts for all six levels but will 
contain teaching strategies for only the grade level represented in the guide 
titles. 

Criteria #C : Wi_l 1 the materi als i n terest students? 

A random sample of 83 children were asked whether they "Hked, disliked, 
or were noncommittal" about REACT pages. The 83 children were shown 130 of the 
268 REACT pages. Each child was asked to comment on 5-6 REACT pages. Several 
children were asked to comment on the same REACT page so that several viewpoints 
could be heard before revisions were made. The pupil responses are shown below. 

Liked Disliked Noncommittal 



327 



70 



56 
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One child's pleasure was often the other's pain. Examples are: 

"I like to fix cars." — "I don't like to get greasy." 

"I like role playing." — - "Role playing doesn't turn me on." 

"Coloring is fun." — "I want to color my own pictures." 

"I like to get the facts." — "I don't like to look up things." 

"I can't find the information." 
"I like to be scared." — "I don't like the night and ugly 

faces." 

Many of the positive comments were general such as "liked it," "fun," or 
"enjoyable." Children seemed to prefer concrete activities such as building 
model houses, talking to a real waitress in a real restaurant, having a store 
in the classroom, and watching seeds grow. They also preferred personal 
things. "I got to put it together myself." "1 got to tell what I thought." 
Interviewing real workers and taking field trips were activities almost always 
enjoyed. Negative comments often reflected the individual's rfifficulty with 
an activity, e.g., "I don't like to measure in centimeters," "I didn't do it 
right," "Reports take too much time." General negative comments were "unin- 
terested," or "bored." Sources of boredom were too much talking, reading, or 
listening to others' reports. 

Summary . The data from children consistently revealed at all test 
sites that children liked career education activities and the RFACT pages. It 
is the judgment of the ETC staff and third-party evaluators thac children were 
far more excited about REACT pages than the teachers. 

Criteria #7 : Will the materials have potential for acceptance by 
schools? 

Several different data-gathering strategies were used to obtain informa- 
tion on how the ETC materials were accepted: 

1. Structured interviews with teachers and supportive staff 

2. Observations made by project staff and third-party evaluators 

3. Questionnaires completed by parents 

4. Pretest and posttest administration of an instrument to measure 
teacher attitudes toward career education. 

At the conclusion of the field testing, teachers were asked several 
questions which have a direct bearing on acceptance of the ETC materials: 



Question 1 . Now that you have had some time to become familiar with the 
materials, how would you use the materials next year? 

School A— 13 responses 

Two teachers simply reported that they would use the materials again. 
Five would "coordinate," "integrate," "relate" career education to other sub- 
jects. Two wished to be more thorough and cover more of the guide. One of 
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these would do so by starting earlier in the year and involving more pro- 
fessionals. Three teachers would prefer to simplify the materials. One first 
grade teacher wanted to use the kindergarten set and one sixth grade teacher 
wanted to use the third level set of materials. A bilingual teacher found 
the materials useful with her kindergarteners for language development. 

School B— 14 responses 

Two teachers would plan to use the career education materials in con- 
junction w i th the other subject s in their curriculum , "according to common 
elements."" Three teachers spoke of using the materials selectively especially 
regarding omitting some of the REACT pages. One teacher, taking an opposite 
tack, wanted to use the materials more thoroughly . One teacher felt the materials 
would be more useful in textbook form; another wanted a children's workbook . 
Three teachers did not wish to use the career education materials again at all. 
One of these would teach career education only if there were time left after 
teaching essentials such as "reading, writing, and spelling." 

School C--4 responses 

Teachers looked forward to being able to use the materials from the 
beginning of the year. They stressed selective use of the REACT pages and 
correlation with the subject matter curriculum. 

School D— 5 responses 

Teachers, anticipating another year with the materials, would make more 
extensive use of the materials and integrate the ideas and Information contained 
in the guides into all their subject matter. One teacher said she would use the 
material simply as a guide and would adapt it to suit her needs. Another said 
she would use the material In the same way she used it during the field testing. 



Question 2 . Did you try any infusion strategies that you would not use again? 
Which ones? 

School A 

Only one teacher reported an infusion strategy which she would not use 
again, the one about a carpenter. As a reason she reported that the children 
had too little background in the use of tools. The other teachers encountered 
no infusion strategies they would not use again. One teacher would "vary her 
approach" the second time around. Several teachers mentioned that they would 
omit certain REACT pages mainly because the pages were too difficult for their 
children. A kindergarten teacher suggested enlarging the type and giving more 
drawing space on the REACT pages. 

School B 

In general the teachers would be willing to try infusion strategies again. 
The most frequent comment was that, second time around, each infusion strategy 
would be used selectively. Activities which were too difficult or too easy would 
be removed. Teachers would also choose to omit several REACT pages which they 
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found too difficult for the children. Teachers would like to have a teacher's 
answer page for the REACTS and more ready-made forms for the children such as 
blank check forms for the Bank Teller infusion strategy. One teacher didn't 
like activities which called for children to bring things because the items, 
bottle caps, buttons, cards, etc., "just simply aren't brought in." 

School C 

Three teachers would use any of the tested infusion strategies again, 
but would select REACT pages and would add their own activities to some of the 
units. One teacher said she would not use the infusion strategy about the 
museum curator again. She felt this topic was not pertinent to their rural 
area and that, though the children became very involved in the activities, they 
"could care less" about museums. 

School D 

All teachers reported that they found no infusion strategies they 
would not try again. 



Question 3 . Do you think you could take the career education concepts and 
objectives and develop your own strategies for weaving these 
concepts and objectives into the subject matter you teach? 





Yes 


No 


No response 


School A 


13 


0 


0 


School B 


12 


0 


2 


School C 


4 


0 


0 


S'-hocl D 


5 


0 


0 



Nearly every teacher felt capable of developing their own strategies for weav- 
ing career concepts and objectives into their subject matter. Some stated that 
they had been doing this before the formal program of field testing began. 
Others said that this was precisely what they had tried to do during the field 
testing. 



Question 4 . Infusion strategy activities are to be adapted for individual 
classroom use. Tell any activities not specifically included 
in the infusion strategy which developed because of the presence 
ot the field testing materials in your classroom. 

The ETC materials generated a variety of spin-off activities. A list- 
ing follows: 

Made up more abbreviations 

Made a table top model of a grocery store 

Created a model city of the future 
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Went into more depth on following directions 

Set up three different types of restaurants— children ordered, 

served, and figured billing and wages 
Chiloiren formed c\ living train, using brakeman's signals. 
Groups developed a product and advertised it. 
A high school building trades student came and showed slides. 
Added mure words to the vocabulary list 
Dramatized crossing streets 
Childre. built their own building of toothpicks. 
Children told about plane trips. 
Children wrote a paper in assembly line fashion. 
We brought pictures from magazines and made a large mural. 
Borrowed films and materials from the U. S. Forest Service 
Used shapes to make pictures 
A nurse came to talk. 
The telephone company sent a lineman. 
Took a trip to the Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
Had a used book sale 

A parent who sells real estate came to talk. 

Summary . The concrete plans that many teachers had made for using the 
materials differently the "next time around" gave an indication that the mate- 
rials were being accepted. Many teachers indicated that now they knew what the 
materials were and that they could better coordinate the materials with their 
entire year's program. The field testing teachers were at a serious disadvantage 
in regard to coordinating the materials with their teaching plans. The fact 
that in such a short space of time teachers were able to select strategies that 
fit in with their teaching plans is an indication that if teachers are given 
more "lead time" they will be able to coordinate the ETC materials with subject 
matter they are teaching. 

At the conclusion of the field testing, supportive personnel were irster- 
viewed to further determine administrative feasibility. Twenty-four supportive 
staff at Schools A, B, C, and D were interviewed. These staff members included: 



Nurse - 2 

Learning Disabilities - 2 
Men's Physical Education - 2 
Reading Specialist - 3 
Secretary - 2 
Resource Teacher - 1 
Speech Therapist - 1 
Custodian - 2 



Librarian - 3 

School Psychologist - 1 

Instrumental Music - 1 

Cook - 1 

Principal - 1 

Media Specialist - 1 

Science Specialist - 1 



Question 1 . When were you first aware that teachers here in the building were 
testing some new materials for us? How did you learn they were 
testing materials? 
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Aware Not Aware 

School A 7 2 

School B 7 1 

School C 2 0 

School D ^ 

Total 20 4 



Nearly all supportive members interviewed were aware that career edu- 
cation materials were being field tested in their schools. They found out 
about the field testing by communicating with principals, attending staff 
meetings wherp the testing was discussed, and by casual conversation with 
teachers. Supportive staff from Schools A and B who serve other schools in 
addition to the ETC field testing schools were informed by their superiors 
that the district would be implementing career education during 1973-74. 
They did not know which were field testing specifically ETC materials. 

An Instrumental music teacher found out late in the field testing about 
the career education when his band period was cut for a carpenter's visit. A 
cook found out three weeks before the end of the field testing when her sixth 
grade son told her about people who were coming to the classroom to talk about 
careers. 



Question 2 . Was your work as a changed in any way while the 

teachers were working with the materials? How? 





Yes 


no 


School A 


3 


5 


School 3 


3 


6 


School C 


1 


1 


School D 


_1 


J, 


Total 


7 


17 



The field testing of career education materials had some effect on the 
work of supportive staff. A nurse, a custodian, a music teacher, secretaries, 
and librarians at the schools were asked to talk to classes about their jobs. 
One school secretary does her own career education. She has a group of five 
or six children in her office for one hour each week. She trains them in 
office procedures and says the children are a real help. The children may 
choose the office practice activities as part of a mini-course program. An 
even sampling of boys and girls choose the office practice. The groups rotate 
each six weeks. 
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Librarians placed orders for career education books and grouped 
books by such topics as "careers," "products," and "services." A principal 
said the field testing time was too short to really change his routine; however, 
he noticed career education was frequently the topic of his conversations with 
teachers. 



Question 3 . Did you notice any changes in the physical appearance of the rooms? 
If so, how did they change? 

Noticed Changes Did Not Notice Changes 

School A 2 6 

School B 6 3 

School C 0 2 

School D _0 _5 

Total 8 16 

Most of the staff members rarely go into the classrooms. They did 
notice hallway bulletin boards on the career education theme and that resource 
persons were going into classrooms. One teacher explained to her class that 
papers on the floor and other untidy behavior caused the custodian "grief." 
The custodian thought that this small bit of career education may have changed 
the physical appearance of that classroom. Another teacher borrowed pictures 
and films trips from a member of the supportive staff and kept them in her room. 
The librarians gave teachers pertinent supplementary reading books to keep 1n 
their classrooms. 



Question 4. Did you notice any differences in types of requests from teachers 
for services? 

Noticed Differences Did Not Notice Differences 



School A 


3 


5 


School B 


3 


6 


School C 


1 


1 


School D 


_I 


_4 


Total 


8 


16 



Most of the support staff did not detect a difference in the type of 
request received from teachers. However, normal requests were often geared to 
career education. For example, the school secretary sends notes to teachers 
from the principal —sometimes these concerned career education. The librarian 
usually assembled supplementary reading materials on special topics. During 
the field testing these were frequently career topics. Most often the new 
requests were to speak to a class obout one's work. For this task the 
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-lassroom teachers recruited secretaries, nurses, librarians, custodians, and 
a music teacher. A learning disabilities teacher was asked to use career edu- 
cation vocabulary with the children assigned to her. A reading specialist 
noted that children were a. king more question-, about career topics. One 
support person was asked to help chaperone two career education field trips. 
A secretary said she greeted resource people as they arrived and conducted ^ 
them to the classrooms. A principal received several requests for field trip 
arrangements. 

Question 5 . Is there anything else that you would like to say about changes 
that you might have noticed in regard to the students, the 
teachers, or yourself? 

Support personnel were eager to comment about career education in general. 
A reueated comment was that career awareness was a concern before the formal 
program began. One person observed that the career education program exposed 
children to much more than their usual environment offered and children s 
interest in their own futures had increased during the program. These outside- 
the-classroom observers noted that from discussions at lunch and cof fee , teachers , 
too, seemed to have a better idea about what is involved in other people's 
work lives. One person expressed fear that a career education program may pry 
teachers out of teaching and into other careers. A custodian who liked the idea 
of career education felt teachers should do more with it. He was disappointed 
that some teachers had used the materials very little. A librarian liked the way 
practical applications were included in career education, such as balancing check- 
books, eating right, how to buy a car, how to cook, etc. A secretary thought 
that the children's increased awareness of different services performed by their 
parents was beneficial. A custodian found out that the kindergarteners thought 
he owned the school since he was the one who cleaned it and fixed it. 

In music, the teacher said that K-6 children just learn to play an 
instrument. They aren't thinking about the future yet. Though unaware of the 
career education program, this teacher always tries to incorporate the career 
idea into his own methodology. Some persons, such as the school psychologist, 
have schedules that rarely permit them time to observe in the classrooms and 
become acquainted with instructional programs. These persons felt they would 
be more effective if such time were available. 

Some persons interviewed liked career education but preferred not to 
think of It as something new. "Don't you think primary teachers have always 
done this?" they would say. "We always had units on community helpers. We 
always had field trips." 

Several support persons worked in more than one school. They emphasized 
that the principal usually sets the tone in a building and the way he communicates 
a new program is a determinant in its success. They also noted that in some 
schools children seemed spoiled. "You must hand them the world to motivate 
them." In other schools children are motivated by any interesting thing. New 
programs are easier to sta.'t with these children. 

A science specialist and a lanauage arts specialist examined the guides 
out of their own interest. In their opinion the general scheme of the guides 
was "excellent," the "most well -organi zed and comprehensive career education 
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materials ever seen." They were intrigued by the integrative aspects of the 
program. 

A principal said his litaff was generally pleased and not "threatened" 
by the materials. Teachers did a good job and children seemed to enjoy the 
work. He regretted that they had not been able to field test for an entire 
year. 

Summary . The chief ways supportive staff became involved in the career 
education program were by acting as resource people and by helping when the 
program applied to their work, such as using career vocabulary or displaying 
library books by career topics. 



Supportive staff who did not have an opportunity to become involved 
in the program expressed regrets. 



Four of the six field testing schools returned parent evaluations of 
the career education program: Schools A, B, C, and D. 

Average Daily Attendance Number of Parent Evaluation 

at the Sites Forms Returned Rate of Return 


School A 


312 


79 


24% 


School B 


337 


176 


52% 


School C 


134 


62 


46% 


School 0 


337 


61 


18% 


Total 


1,120 


378 


34% 



Parents were asked four questions. Data are presented for each 
question. Where appropriate, a discussion and analysis of the data will be 
presented. 



Questic.i 1 . Did your child tell you that he/she was working with some 
career education materials? If so, what did he/she say? 





Yes 


No 


No Response 


Total 


School A 


28 


48 


3 


79 


School B 


77 


96 


3 


176 


School C 


40 


22 


0 


62 


School D 


21 


J7. 


_1 


61 


Total 


166 


203 


9 


378 
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Children who did discuss career education with their parents were 
impressed by several different aspects of the program. They often reported 
in specific career education activities such as taking surveys, conducting 
interviews, and keeping a checking account. In the main, chidren talked 
about resource persons who came into their classrooms and field trips they 
were taking. Several children wanted their parents to come to school to make 
rSresentStion about their occupations. A few children told about doing R^^^^ 
paqes. Several told about specific careers under study and elaborated about 
?a?eers that had personal appeal for them. One P^^e"^ said his child was not 
interested in career education and another said his child was bored by the 
program. 



Question 2. Did you notice if your child had to bring materials from home 

^ for projects they were working on in connection with tne 

career education activities? 





Yes 


No 


No Response 


Total 


School A 


19 


23 


37 


79 


School B 


37 


125 


14 


176 


School C 


31 


27 


4 


62 


School D 


15 


32 


14 


61 


Total 


102 


207 


69 


378 



Did you notice any changes in regard to items your child was 

requested to bring from home? More things? 

Less things? 





Yes 


(More 


Less) 


No 


No Response 


Total 


School A 


33 


(12 


10) 


39 


7 


79 


School B 


25 


(16 


8) 


131 


20 


176 


School C 


24 


(20 


3) 


33 

* 


5 


62 


School D 


20 


(15 


J) 


31 


10 


61 


Total 


102 


(63 


24) 


234 


42 


378 



Question 3. In the last two months would you say that your child: 
^ (Circle one choice in each category) 
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Talked about school 





Less 


More 


About the Same 


No Rp^non^P 


Total 


School A 


3 


45 


22 


9 


79 


School B 


2 


57 


116 


1 


176 


School C 


2 


24 


36 


0 


62 


School 0 


1 


21 


34 


J. 


61 


Total 


8 


147 


208 


15 


378 



Enjoyed school 





Less 


More 


About the Same 


No Response 


Total 


School A 


3 


44 


27 


5 


79 


School B 


9 


57 


108 


2 


176 


School C 


3 


25 


34 


0 


62 


School D 


2 


17 


39 


J_ 


61 


Total 


17 


143 


208 


10 


378 



Worked 





Harder 


Less Hard 


School A 


45 


3 


School B 


58 


2 


School C 


24 


2 


School D 


26 


1 


Total 


153 


8 



About the Same No Response Total 

26 5 79 

115 1 176 

36 . 0 62 

32 2 61 

209 8 378 



Question 4 , In the last two months has your child changed in any other way 
that you can think of? 
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1 C J 


No 




Total 






35 


14 


79 


School B 


43 


121 


12 


176 


School C 


14 


37 


11 


62 


School D 


16 


37 


8 


61 


Total 


103 


230 


45 


378 



Parents noted several types of changes in their children during the 
field testing period. Types of changes most frequently mentioned were that 
the child was exhibiting more self-reliance and independence, that the child 
was thinking and verbalizing more about his/her future, that the child was more 
concerned about work both at home and at school, that the child was reading 
more, and that the child showed improved behavior patterns such as politeness 
and verbalizing a problem before hitting a brother or sister. One parent 
thought that career education was taking up too much of the child's time; 
another, along the same line, said the child no longer had adequate time for 
home reading. 



Question 5. Would you iike to nave career education continue to be a part 



of your child's 


school 


program? 


(Circle one) 


Yes 




Yes 


No 


No Response 
or Undecided 


Total 


School A 


78 


0 


1 


79 


School B 


118 


32 


26 


176 


School C 


56 


1 


5 


62 


School D 


49 


J. 


10 


61 


Total 


301 


35 


42 


378 



Of the few negative responses to this question, most frequent comments 
were that the children were too young for career education and needed more 
time for "hard core" subjects such as reading, writing, and mathematics. 
Those who were undecided overwhelmingly asked for more Information about the 
program. They felt they knew too little about it to venture an opinion. 

Summary . The large numoer of positive responses indicates that 
parents who returned the questionnaire do indeed want career education to be 
a part of their child's school program. Since the questionnaire was administered 
near the completion of the ETC testing period, it is likely that ETC materials 
had some Influence on the acceptance of career education by parents. 
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Classroom teachers are an important group that must be surveyed 
regarding acceptance of the materials. An instrument, "Career Education 
Information inventory," was administered to teachers in a pretest-postterit 
control group design. The following hypotheses were tested: 

HI There is no significant difference in beliefs about career 
education as measured by each item and each total pretest ai^d 
Dosttest score on the Career Education Inventory by the total 
group of teachers who used ETC materials and the control group. 

H2 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs abou'; 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory 
between each of the six field testing schools or between 
each of the six field testing schools and the control group. 

H3 There is no significant difference in beliefs about career 
education as measured by each item and each total pretest 
and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory between 
teachers in each of the four districts that used ETC materials. 

H4 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory 
between field testing schools where no career education 
inservice training had been given prior to involvement with 
the ETC Project (Schools A & B) and field testing schools 
where from 30-40 ciock hours of Inservice training in career 
education had been given prior to involvement with the ETC 
Project (Schools D, E, and F). 

H5 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest score on the Career Education Inventory 
between field testing schools where no career education 
i:iservice training had been qiven prior to involvement with the 
ETC Project (Schools A and B) and the control group. 

H5 There is no significant difference in teacher beliefs about 
career education as measured by each item and each total pre- 
test and posttest score on the Career Fiducation Inventory 
between field testing schools where from 30-40 (Schools D, 
E, and F) clock hours of Inservice training in career educa- 
tion had been given prior to involvement with the ETC Project 
and the control group. 

The Mann-Whitney U test was used to determine significant differences 
and is considered to be one of the most powerful of the nonparametric tests. 
Since the groups could not meet the t test assumption of normality, the U. 
test is a useful alternative. Data in this section Is organized as follows: 
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1. Pretest Spores (By Item) 

2. Posttest Scores (By Item) 

3. Pretest Scores (Total Score) 

4. Posttest Scores (Total Score) 

5. Pretest and Posttest Mann-Whitney U. values (By Item) 

6. Pretest and Posttest Mann-Whitney U. values (Total Score) 

7. Discussion 

The format of the "Career Education Information Inventory" is found 
in Chapter III. It should be noted that the instrument used a Likert-type 
format and participants were asked to choose one of five answers for each 
item: (1) Strongly Agree, (2) Agree, (3) Undecided, (4) Disagree, or (5) 
Strongly Disagree. A directional answer was established for each item. 
The most appropriate response was given a weight of 5. The number of 
individuals who selected each response alternative for each item is shown In 
Tables 5 and 6 in weighted order. For example, on the pretest the 14 teachers 
in School A responded as follows to Item 1 on the instrument: (Strongly Agree 
was considered the most positive response.) 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Undecided Agree Strongly Agree 

0 0 0 12 2 

On the pretest, the 14 teachers in School A responded as follows to 
Item 4 on the instrument: (Strongly Disagree was the most positive response.) 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 

1 0 0 6 7 

An asterisk has been placed by each item on which "Strongly Disagree" 
was the most positive response. 
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TABLE 5 

PRETEST SCORES (BY ITEM) FOR TEACHERS 

ON 

CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Item 
No. 


School A 
N=14 


School B 
N=15 


School C 
N=6 


School 0 
N=ll 


School E 
N«3 


School F 
N=5 


School G 
N=15 


1. 


0,0,0,12,2 


2,2,6,4,1 


0,1,0,3,2 


0,1 ,2,5,3 


0,0.0.3,0 


1 ,2,1 ,1 ,0 


0.1 .1 .12.1 


2. 


0.1,1,11,1 


2,4,4,5,0 


0,1 ,0,5,0 


0,1,1,6,3 


0,0,0,2,1 


0,3,0,1 ,1 

^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 * 9 * 


1 ,2.3.9.0 


3. 


1,0,2,8,3 


0,1,1,11,2 


0,0,0,3,3 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,0,1 ,2 


1 ,3,0,1 ,0 

■ 9 9 ^ 9 * 9 ^ 


0,2,1 .9.3 


*4. 


1,0,0,6,7 


0,0,2,7.6 


0,0,0,4,2 


0,2,0,2,7 


0,0.0,1 ,2 


0i0.0«2«3 


0.0.2.7.6 


5. 


0,0,1 ,8,5 


0,2,1,8,4 


0,0,0,5,1 


0,0,0,2,9 


0,0,0,1 ,2 

^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 ' 


0«0.0.2%3 


0.0.2.10.3 

w9w9b9 i\/9w 


*6. 


1,2,1,6,4 


2,5,2,1,5 


0,0,0,3,3 


1 ,2,0.3,5 


0,0,0,0.3 


0.0,0,1 .4 


2.2.1 .6.4 


7. 


0.0,1,3,10 


1,1,0,2,11 


0,0,0,3,3 


0,0,0,3,8 


0.0.0.0.3 


0«0.0.2.3 


0.0.1 .4.10 


8. 


0,2,4,6,2 


3,6,1,5,0 


0,0,1 ,5,0 


1 .0.6,2,2 


0.2.1 .0.0 


1 9 c 9C 9U 9U 


0 1 10 1 


9. 


0,1,1,11,1 


0,1 ,3,8,3 


0,0,1 ,5,0 


0,0,1 ,8,2 


0.1 .1 ,0.1 




0 1 3 10 1 
^9 • 9^9 IW91 


*10. 


1.3,1,6,3 


3,3,0,8,1 


0,1 ,0,5,0 


1 ,1 ,1 ,6,2 


0,1 .0.1 .1 


0.3.0.2 0 


' 9'*9 • 9' 9^ 


11. 


0,0,0,5,9 


0.1,1,7,6 


0,1,0,4,1 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,1 .1 .1 


0.0.0.5.0 


0 0 17 7 

V/9 ' >' 9' 


*12. 


0,2,1,9,2 


1,2,1,7,4 


0,0,0,3,3 


0,0,1,3,7 


0,0,0,2.1 


0.0..Q.S.0 


14 0 8? 

1 9*t 9U 9O 9^ 


13. 


0.0.0.6.8 


0 0.1 7 7 


n n n *; 1 


n n n Q 


n n n n 0 


0,0,0,4,1 


0,0,1 ,7,7 


*14. 


0,0,0.5,9 


0,0,0,7,8 


0,0,0,3,3 


0.0,0,2,9 


0,0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,1,4 


0,0,0,7,8 


15. 


0,0,0,6,8 


0,0,0,6,9 


0,0,0,4,2 


0,0,0,2,9 


0,0,0,1,2 


0,0,0,2,3 


0,0,0,7,8 


16. 


0.0,1,7,6 


0,1,0,7,7 


0,0,0,2,4 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,0.2,1 


0,0,0,4,1 


0,0,1,7,7 


17. 


1,0,1,9,3 


0,1 ,3,8,3 


0,1,0,4,1 


0,0,0,5,6 


0,0,1,0,2 


0,0,2,2,1 


0,1,2,9,3 


18. 


2.5,3,4,0 


2,8,3,1,1 


1.4,0,0.1 


4,4,1,2,0 


0,2.0,1,0 


1,3,0,1,0 


0,7,4,3,1 



* - "Strongly Disagree" was most positive response. 
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TABLE 6 

POSTTEST SCORES (BY ITEM) FOR TEACHERS 

ON 



CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 


Item 
No. 


School A 
N=13 


School B 
N=15 


School C 

N=6 


School D 
N=ll 


School E 

N=3 


School F 
N=5 


School G 
N=15 

— 


1. 


0,1,3,5,4 


1,4,4,4,2 


1,0,0,4,1 


1,0,1,7,2 


1,1,0,1,0 


1,2,0,2,0 


0,0,2,12,1 


2. 


0,2,3,5,3 


4,6,1,4,0 


1,0,2,3,0 


0,0,3,6,2 


0,1,1,1,0 


0,3,0,2,0 


1,2,4,8,0 


3. 


0.1,1,5,6 


1,5,2,5,2 


0,1,1,2,2 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,0,2,1 


0,0,2,1,2 


0,2,1,10,2 


*4. 


0,1,1,2,9 


0,0,1,7,7 


0,0,0,2,4 


0,1,0,4,6 


0:0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,0,5 


0,0,2,7,6 


5. 


0,1,1,5,6 


1,0,1,11,2 


0,0,0,2.4 


0,0,0,4,7 


0,0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,1,4 


0,0,1,11,3 


*6. 


0,2,2,5,4 


2,4,4,2,3 


1,0,1,1,3 


0,2,2,5,2 


0,0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,1,4 


2,2,1,7,3 


7. 


0,0,0,5,8 


0,0,1 ,8,6 


0,0,0,0,6 


0,0,0,1,10 


0,0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,0,5 


0,0,1,5,9 


8. 


0,2,4,4,3 


1,9,2,2,1 


1,0,1,3,1 


0,2,6,3,0 


0,2,1,0,0 


2,1,1,1,0 


0,2,3,9,1 


9. 


0,0,1,11,1 


2,3,4,6,0 


0,0,0,2,4 


0,1,1,6,3 


0,0,0,1,2 


0,0,0,4,1 


1,4,1,7,2 


*10. 


0,0,1,8,4 


2,3,4,6,0 


0,2,1,0,3 


0,2,1,6,2 


1,0,0,1,1 


2,1,1,0,1 


2,7,1,4,1 


11. 


0,0,0,7,6 


0,0,0,6,9 


1 ,0,0,0,5 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,0,1 ,2 


0,0,0,4,1 


0,0,1,7,7 


*12. 


0.2,0,9,2 


0,4,4,6,1 


0,0,0,5,1 


0,0,0,5,6 


0,0,0,2,1 


0,0,1,4,0 


2,7,1,4,1 


13. 


0,1,1,6,5 


0,0,1,12,2 


0,0,1,1,4 


0,0,0,6,5 


2,1,0,0,0, 


0,0,0,3,2 


0,0,1,7,7 


♦14. 


1 .0.0.6.6 


0,0,1,8,6 


0,0,0,1 ,5 


0,0,0,1,10 


0,0,0,0,3 


0,0,0,1,4 


0,0,0,8,7 


15. 


0.0.2.5.6 


0,0,0,8,7 


0,0,0,1,5 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,0,2,1 


0.0,0,1,4 


0,0,0,7,8 


16. 


0,0,0.5.8 


0,0,2,7,6 


0,0,0,1 ,5 


0,0,0,2,9 


0,0,0,2,1 


0,0,0,4,1 


0,0,1,7,7 


17. 


0.0.2.9.2 


0,1,6,7,1 


0,0,1,1,4 


0,0,0,3,8 


0,0,1,0,2 


0,0,0,3,2 


0,1,2,9,3 


18. 


0,4.3,6.0 


3,10,2,0,0 


1,2,0,2,1 


4,4,1,2,0 


0,2,0,1,0 


0,3,1,1,0 


0,7,4,3,1 



* = "Strongly Disagree" was most positive response. 
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TABLE 7 

PRETEST SCORES FOR TEACHERS 
ON 

CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 

School A School B School C School D School E School F School 6 
N=14 N=15 N=6 N=ll N=14 N=ll N=15 



74 


63 


73 


77 


(78) 


(74) 


73 


76 


68 


77 


68 


(75) 


(62) 


62 


72 


52 


70 


80 


75 


(74) 


68 


77 


56 


76 


80 


79 


82 


76 


73 


67 


70 


70 


(75) 


72 


71 


71 


64 


69 


79 


74 


69 


72 


73 


68 




77 


69 


(67) 


69 


75 


68 




84 


71 


(66) 


77 


72 


61 




66 


59 


65 


75 


71 


81 




86 


67 


72 


64 


79 


70 




73 


72 


83 


71 


69 


66 






71 




74 


69 


74 






82 




79 


68 


73 






82 




76 




77 










72 


72.8 


67.2 


72.5 


76.36 


73.5" 


71.45 


71. 



Note: Because of some posttest data collection problems, posttest data could be 
collected from only those teachers whose scores are in parentheses. The 
pretest means for these teachers are also indicated by a parentheses. 
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TABLE 8 



POSTTFSr SCORES FOR TEACHERS 
ON 

CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 


School A 
N«13 


School B 
N=15 


School C 
N=6 


School D 
N=ll 


School E 
N=3 


School F 
N=5 


School G 
N=15 


82 


61 


76 


77 


73 


77 


76 


66 


44 


81 


79 


81 


64 


64 


66 


68 


82 


79 


69 


79 


67 


84 


60 


83 


69 




68 


78 


79 


64 


73 


79 




66 


67 


72 


57 


52 


74 






70 


78 


65 




67 






75 


81 


61 




79 






78 


76 


60 




67 






70 


78 


71 




82 






66 


74 


68 




80 






70 


58 


71 










78 


63 


77 
58 
59 










78 
71 
74 


= 73.61 


62.93 


74.50 


75.64 


74.33 


70.80 


72.13 
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TABLE 9 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 1 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U. Significance 



A/R 


^ / • u 




ou. u 




A/r 


An n 


ns 


^7 n 

Of •\J 




A/n 


M n 


lis 






A/F 


1ft n 


119 


7 n 


nc 


A/ F 
M/ r 


0 • u 


01 


lA n 


• UO 


A/R 


OD • U 


119 


OA n 


nc 


R/r 

D/ U 




n>% 


0 1 • 


nc 
lib 


R/n 


AA 




C9 

.0 


nc: 


D/ t 




ns 


1 A 


n c 

ns 


R/F 
D/ r 




ns 


cO«D 


nc 


R/n 

D/ u 


DO • D 


• UcO 






C/D 


30.0 


ns 


32.5 


ns 


C/E 


7.5 


ns 


4.5 


ns 


C/F 


4.5 


.034 


8.5 


ns 


C/G 


36.5 


ns 


43.5 


ns 


0/E 


16.5 


ns 


7.0 


ns 


D/F 


8.5 


.025 


13.5 


ns 


D/G 


78.0 


ns 


79.0 


ns 


E/F 


1.5 


.054 


6.5 


ns 


E/G 


21.0 


ns 


8.0 


ns 


F/6 


10.5 


.01 


16.0 


• 05 


AB/C 


62.0 


ns 


72.5 


ns 


AB/D 


129.5 


ns 


125.5 


ns 


AB/EF 


86.0 


ns 


64.0 


.03 


C/EF 


12.0 


ns 


13.0 


ns 


D/EF 


25.0 


ns 


20.5 


.05 


AB/DEF 


275.5 


ns 


246.5 


ns 


AB/G 


181.5 


ns 


166.0 


ns 


DEF/G 


121.5 


ns 


110.0 


ns 


ABCDEF/G 


356.5 


ns 


322.5 


ns 
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TABLE 10 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 2 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


45.5 


.01 




m 


A/C 


38.0 


ns 




nc 


A/D 


66.5 


ns 


d4.D 


ns 


A/E 


13.5 


ns 


1 o n 
1 c.U 


ns 


A/F 


22.5 


ns 


TO n 

1 o.U 


IIS 


A/G 


73.0 


ns 


/D.U 


nc 
IIS 


B/C 


23.5 


ns 


ct5.U 


nc 

ns 


B/D 


33.0 


m 
• UI 




ni 


B/E 


5.0 




1 *f . D 


nc 

ns 


B/F 


35. 5 


ns 


CO. U 


nc 
lid 


B/G 




ns 




025 


C/D 


25.5 


ns 


21.0 


ns 


C/E 


5.0 


ns 


7.5 


ns 


C/F 


5.0 


.041 


12.0 


ns 


C/G 


35.5 


ns 


43.5 


ns 


D/E 


13.5 


ns 


7-5 


ns 


0/F 


16.0 


ns 


12.0 


.05 


D/G 


50.5 


ns 


54.0 


ns 


E/F 


3.5 


ns 


6.5 


ns 


E/G 


9.0 


ns 


i8.0 


ns 


F/G 


31.5 


ns 


28.0 


ns 


AB/C 


69.5 


ns 


76.5 


ns 


AB/D 


99.5 


.023 


90.0 


.02 


AB/EF 


101.5 


ns 


107.5 


ns 


C/EF 


24.0 


ns 


19,5 


ns 


D/EF 


39.5 


ns 


19.5 


.05 


AB/DEF 


201.0 


.04 


206*5 


ns 


AB/G 


216.5 


ns 


182.0 


ns 


DEF/6 


103.0 


ns 


128.0 


ns 


ABCDEF/6 


357.0 


ns 


382.5 


ns 
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TABLE n 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 3 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


105.0 


ns 


HQ A 

48 .0 




A/C 


25.5 


ns 


*iT A 
31 .0 


ns 


A/D 


33.0 


• 01 


4y«b 


ns 


A/E 


10.0 


ns 


1 A A 


ns 


A/F 


10.5 


• 025 




ns 


A/G 


T Ail C 

104.5 


ns 


0/ • t) 


ns 


B/C 


25.5 




OA C 

30.5 


ns 


B/D 


30.5 


.01 




.uU 1 


B/E 


9.5 


ns 


1 A A 

iO.O 


ns 


B/F 


^ A P 

24.5 


ns 


22*5 


ns 


B/G 


112.0 


ns 


"TO A 


ns 


C/D 


25.5 


ns 


32.5 


ns 


C/E 


7.5 


ns 


7.0 


ns 


C/F 


13.5 


ns 


14.0 


ns 


C/G 


27.0 


ns 


42.5 


ns 


D/E 


15.5 


ns 


10.0 


ns 


D/F 


18.5 


ns 


15.5 


ns 


D/G 


34.5 


.01 


29.0 


.01 


E/F 


5.5 


ns 


6.0 


ns 


E/G 


10.5 


ns 


15.0 


ns 


F/G 


25.5 


ns 


34.0 


ns 


AB/C 


51.0 


.03 


77.5 


ns 


AB/D 


63.5 


.0006 


71.0 


.003 


AB/EF 


68.0 


.02 


90.0 


ns 


C/EF 


24.0 


ns 


21.0 


ns 


D/EF 


34.0 


ns 


20. J 


.05 


AB/DEF 


131.5 


.0003 


161.0 


.008 


AB/G 


216.5 


ns 


205.5 


ns 


DEF/G 


70.5 


.01 


78.0 


.025 


ABCDEF/G 


314.0 


ns 


335.0 


ns 
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TABLE 12 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 4 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 



A/B 

A/C 

A/0 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/G 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



Pretest 
U 



93.0 
37.0 
70.5 
17.0 
30.5 
93.0 
44.0 
70.0 
15.5 
28.0 
112.5 
27.0 
6.0 
11.0 
44.0 
15.5 
26.5 
70.0 
7.0 
15.5 
28.0 
83.0 
140.5 
91.0 
17.0 
41.5 
231.5 
205.5 
113.5 
363.0 



Level of 
Significance 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



Posttest 
U 



82.0 
38.0 
63.5 
13.5 
22.5 
75.0 
35.0 
78.0 
10.5 
17.5 

101.5 
14.0 
6.0 
10.0 
31.0 
9.0 
15.0 
71.0 
7.5 
9.0 
15.0 
73.0 

150.5 
64.0 
16.0 
19.5 

221.5 

176.5 
95.0 

302.5 



Level of 
Significance 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.05 
ns 

.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.05 
ns 
ns 

.01 
ns 

.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.05 
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TABLE 13 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 5 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


86.5 


ns 


71.0 


ns 


A/C 


36.5 


ns 


29.0 


ns 


A/D 


40.5 


.05 


55.0 


ns 


A/E 


14.0 


ns 


9.0 


ns 


A/F 


25.5 


ns 


20.5 


ns 


A/G 


85.5 


ns 


81.0 


ns 


B/C 


42.0 


ns 


19.0 


.025 


B/D 


34.0 


.01 


37.0 


.01 


B/E 


12.0 


ns 


3.0 


.01 


B/F 


22.0 


ns 


11.5 


.025 


B/G 


111.0 


ns 


99.0 


ns 


C/D 


11.5 


.025 


28.0 


ns 


C/E 


4.5 


ns 


6.0 


ns 


C/F 


8.5 


ns 


13.0 


ns 


C/C 


41.5 


ns 


23.0 


.05 


D/E 


14.0 


ns 


10.5 


ns 


D/F 


21.5 


ns 


23.0 


ns 


D/G 


29.5 


.01 


44.5 


.05 


E/F 


7.0 


RS 


6.0 


ns 


E/G 


11.0 


ns 


4.5 


.025 


F/6 


20.5 


ns 


14.5 


.05 


AB/C 


84.5 


ns 


48.0 


.04 


A3/D 


74.5 


.002 


92.0 


.02 


AB/EF 


73.5 


.04 


44.0 


.002 


C/EF 


13.0 


ns 


19.0 


ns 


D/EF 


35.5 


ns 


25.5 


ns 


AB/DEF 


148.0 


.001 


136.0 


.0009 


AB/6 


199.5 


ns 


207.0 


ns 


DEF/G 


61.0 


.01 


63.5 


.01 


ABCDEF/6 


302.0 


.05 


293.5 


.04 
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TABLE 14 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 6 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 


Pretest 
U 


Level of 
Significance 


Posttest 
U 


Level of 
Significance 


A /D 

A/ B 






62 0 


ns 

■ lap 






119 


35.5 


ns 


a/n 




ns 


62.5 


ns 


M/ 1 




.05 


6.0 


.05 


A/P 
M/r 




.05 


14.5 


.05 


M/ U 






83.5 


ns 


D/ U 


24 0 


ns 


29.5 


ns 


D/ U 


fid 0 


ns 


59.0 


ns 


R/F 


7 5 


ns 


4.5 


.025 


R/F 
D/ r 


15.5 


.05 


10.0 


.01 


R/R 




ns 


89.5 


ns 


r/n 


27 0 


ns 


24.5 


ns 




4.5 


ns 


A.S 


ns 


r/F 


10.5 


ns 


9.5 


ns 


C/G 


27.0 


ns 


35.5 


ns 


D/E 


7.5 


ns 


3.0 


.025 


D/F 


16.5 


ns 


8.5 


.025 


D/G 


69.0 


ns 


80.5 


ns 


E/F 


6.0 


ns 


6.0 


ns 


E/G 


6.0 


.Go 


4.5 


.025 


F/6 


15.0 


.05 


12.5 


.025 


AB/C 


51.0 


.05 


65.0 


ns 


AB/0 


132.5 


ns 


139.5 


ns 


AB/EF 


44.0 


.003 


35.0 


.001 


C/EF 


15.0 


ns 


14.0 


ns 


0/EF 


24.5 


ns 


24.0 


ns 


AB/DEF 


176.5 


.01 


174.5 


.02 


AB/G 


210.5 


ns 


201.0 


ns 


DEF/G 


90.0 




97.5 


ns 


ABCOEF/G 


341.5 


ns 


352.0 


ns 
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TABLE 15 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 7 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/d 


1 riA A 
1 U4.U 


ns 


74 0 


ns 


A/C 




ns 




ns 


A /n 


/ "f • D 




50 5 


ns 


A /r 

A/E 


1 c n 
1 D* U 


ns 




ns 


A /C 

A/r 


Jc« U 


ns 


20 0 


ns 


A/b 


1 on R 




93 5 


ns 


B/C 


07 c 

3/*b 


ns 


1 o • u 


025 


B/U 


on n 


ns 


40 0 


.025 


B/E 


ID*. 


ns 


Q 0 


ns 


B/F 




VIP 

ns 


^^ 0 


.05 


D/U 


1 no n 


nc 

n^ 


91 5 


ns 


C/D 


25.5 


ns 


30.0 


ns 


C/E 


4.5 


ns 


9.0 


ns 


C/F 


13.5 


ns 


15.0 


ns 


C/G 


39.0 


ns 


27.0 


ns 


D/E 


12.0 


ns 


15.0 


ns 


D/F 


24.0 


ns 


25.0 


ns 


D/G 


76.0 


ns 


56.5 


ns 


E/F 


4.5 


ns 


7.5 


ns 


E/G 


15.0 


ns 


13.5 


ns 


F/G 


36.0 


ns 


22.5 


ns 


AB/C 


72.0 


ns 


42.0 


.01 


AB/D 


154.5 


ns 


90.5 


.01 


AB/EF 


110.0 


ns 


56.0 


.006 


C/EF 


18.0 


ns 


24.0 


ns 


D/EF 


43.0 


ns 


40.0 


ns 


AB/DEF 


264.5 


ns 


146.5 


.0007 


AB/G 


209.5 


ns 


193.0 


ns 


DEF/G 


130.0 


ns 


92.5 


.05 


ABCDEF/G 


390.5 


ns 


346.5 


ns 
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TABLE 16 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 8 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Leve"i of 
Significance 



A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/G 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/6 



55.0 
35.0 
68.0 
6.0 
10.0 
94.0 
18.0 
51.5 
21.5 
32.5 
50.5 
22.0 
0.5 
1.0 
42.5 
6.0 
10. S 
62.0 
7.0 
3.5 
6.0 
53.0 
137.5 
70.0 
1.5 
16.5 
251.5 
144.5 
71.5 
263.5 



,025 

ns 

ns 
.05 
.01 

ns 

.025 

ns 

ns 

ns 
.01 

ns 

.018 
.004 

ns 

ns 
.05 

ns 

ns 

.025 
.01 

ns 

ns 
.04 
.001 
.025 

ns 
.03 
.01 
.02 



44.5 
38.5 
50.0 
6.0 
13.0 
97.5 
25.0 
49.0 
22.0 
30.5 
49.5 
21.5 
3.5 
7.0 
43.5 
7.0 
15.5 
51.5 
6.5 
5.5 
14.0 
63.5 
142.0 
71.5 
10.5 
22.5 
237.5 
147.0 
71.0 
264.5 



.01 
ns 

ns 
.05 
.05 

ns 

ns 
.05 

ns 

ns 
.01 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 
.05 
.025 

ns 

ns 
.05 
.05 
.05 

ns 
.05 
.01 
.02 
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TABLE 17 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 9 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 





Pretest 


Level of 


Posttest 


Level of 


Comparisons 


U 


Significance 


U 


Significance 



A/R 

n/ D 




ns 


4 1 .U 


m 


A/r 




AO 

ns 






A/n 


00* 0 


ns 


00 .U 


ns 


A/F 




ns 


7 c 


ns 


A/F 




ns 


cO. t> 


ns 


A/^ 
n/ o 


01 1^ 
70 • D 


ns 


/ 1 • U 


ns 


R T 




ns 


0«U 


• OUI 


p/n 


71 ^ 


(iS 


"57 K 


HOC 


;?/F 




in 

ns 


Q n 


m 


D/ r 




ns 


10 n 
1^. U 




B/G 


87 5 


nc 


RQ n 


ne 


C/D 


25.5 


ns 


18.0 


ns 


C/E 


2.5 


ns 


9.0 


ns 


C/F 


11.5 


ns 


8.0 


ns 


C/G 


37.0 


ns 


15.0 


.01 


D/E 


10.5 


ns 


9.0 


ns 


D/F 


16.0 


ns 


25.5 


ns 


D/G 


55.5 


ns 


57.5 


ns 


E/F 


6.0 


ns 


4.0 


ns 


E/G 


22.5 


ns 


7.5 


ns 


F/6 


35.5 


ns 


23.0 


ns 


AB/C 


81.5 


ns 


21.0 


.0008 


AB/D 


137.0 


ns 


103.5 


.04 


AB/EF 


86.5 


ns 


49.0 


.003 


C/EF 


18.0 


ns 


17.0 


ns 


D/EF 


26.5 


ns 


34.5 


ns 


AB/DEF 


268.5 


ns 


152.5 


.003 


AB/G 


170.5 


ns 


207.0 


ns 


DEF/6 


113.5 


ns 


88.0 


.05 


ABCDEF/G 


321 n 


ns 


310.0 


ns 
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TABLE 18 

U VALUES FOli TEACHERS ON .ITEM 10 
OF THE tAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Compari sons 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

8/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/6 

D/E 

0/F 

0/6 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



85.5 
41.5 
73.5 
19.0 
23.5 
96.0 
35.5 
64.0 
16.0 
33.5 
100.5 
31.5 
8.0 
8.5 
39.5 
15.5 
16.5 
71.0 
4.5 
18.5 
28.0 
77.0 
137.5 
109.0 
18.5 
34.0 
260.5 
^14.5 
136.5 
396.5 



ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 



32.0 
33.5 
52.5 
16.0 
11.5 
31.5 
31.0 
49.0 
17.0 
27.5 
96.5 
31.5 
7.5 
8.0 
26.0 
16.0 
13.5 
43.5 
5.5 
17.5 
31.5 
75.5 
139.5 
83.0 
15.5 
29.5 
251.5 
128.0 
104.5 
258.5 



.001 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.025 
.001 
ns 
.05 

ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.025 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.01 
ns 

.02 
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TABLE 19 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 11 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/G 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



91.0 
19.5 
70.5 
12.0 
12.5 
84.0 
34.5 
52.5 
19.0 
27.5 
101.0 
13.0 
8.5 
15.0 
29.5 
8.5 
7.5 
59.5 
7.5 
16.5 
22.5 
54.0 
123.0 
71.0 
23.5 
16.0 
267.0 
208.0 
140.5 
401.0 



ns 
.05 

ns 

ns 
.025 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 
.025 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

.025 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 
.03 

ns 

.025 
n'i 
ns 
ns 
ns 



84.0 
28.0 
52.5 
15.5 
24.0 
94.5 
37.5 
72.0 
21.0 
22.5 
94.5 
31.0 
8.0 
7.5 
32.5 
15.5 
13.0 
59.5 
4.0 
17.5 
29.5 
65.5 
124.5 
94.0 
15.5 
28.5 
254.5 
189.0 
122.5 
344.0 



ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 
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TABLE 20 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 12 
OF THE~CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


101.0 


ns 


63.0 


ns 


A/C 


22.5 


ns 


33.5 


ns 


A/D 


38.0 


.025 


38.5 


.05 


A/E 


14.0 


ns 


14.0 


ns 


A/F 


32.5 


ns 


28.0 


ns 


A/G 


90.0 


ns 


47.0 


.01 


B/C 


28.5 


ns 


20.5 


.05 


B/D 


48.0 


.05 


23.0 


.001 


B/E 


17.0 


ns 


8.5 


ns 


B/F 


27.5 


ns 


25.0 


ns 


B/G 


94.5 


ns 


78.5 




C/D 


30.0 


ns 


L0.5 


ns 


C/E 


7.5 


ns 


7.5 


ns 


C/F 


7.5 


ns 


10.0 


ns 


C/G 


21.0 


.05 


15.5 


.025 


D/E 


12.5 


ns 


13.0 


ns 


D/F 


12.5 


ns 


10.0 


.05 


D/G 


35.0 


.01 


18.0 


.001 


E/F 


5.0 


ns 


4.0 


ns 


E/G 


13.0 


ns 


6.5 


.05 


F/G 


30.0 


ns 


17.5 


.05 


AB/C 


51.0 


.04 


54.0 


ns 


AB/D 


86.0 


.008 


61.5 


.0009 


AB/EF 


101.0 


ns 


84.5 


ns 


C/EF 


15.0 


ns 


20.5 


ns 


D/EF 


25.0 


ns 


23.0 


.05 


AB/DEF 


187.0 


.02 


146.0 


.002 


AB/G 


184.5 




125.5 


.01 


DEF/G 


• 78.0 


.025 


42.0 


.001 


ABCDEF/6 


283.5 


.03 


183.0 


.003 
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TABLE 21 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 13 
OF THE CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 





Pretest 


Level of 


Posttest 


Level of 


Comparisons 


U 


Significance 


U 


Significance 



A/B 


91.0 


ns 


82.5 


ns 


A/C 


25.0 


ns 


29.5 


ns 


A/D 


65.0 


ns 


60.5 


ns 


A/E 


12.0 


ns 


0.5 




A/F 


22.0 


ns 


29.0 


ns 


A/G 


91.0 


ns 


85.0 


ns 


B/C 


34.0 


ns 


26.5 


ns 


B/D 


52.5 


ns 


53.0 


ns 


B/E 


10.5 


ns 


0.0 


.01 


B/F 


29.5 


ns 


26.0 


ns 


B/G 


112.5 


ns 


77.5 


ns 


C/D 


11.5 


.025 


29.0 


ns 


C/E 


1.5 


.036 


0.0 


.01 


C/F 


14.5 


ns 


17.5 


ns 


C/G 


34.0 


ns 


39.0 


ns 


D/E 


13.5 


ns 


0.0 


.01 


D/F 


10.5 


.05 


26.0 


ns 


D/G 


52.5 


ns 


80.5 


ns 


E/F 


1.5 


.054 


0.0 


.02 


E/G 


10.5 


ns 


0.0 


.01 


F/G 


29.5 


ns 


36. r 


ns 


AB/C 


59.0 


ns 


56.0 


ns 


AB/D 


110.5 


.04 


113.5 


ns 


AB/EF 


116.0 


ns 


85.5 


ns 


C/EF 


16.0 


ns 


12.5 


ns 


D/EF 


30.0 


ns 


26.0 


ns 


AB/DEF 


226.5 


ns 


252.0 


ns 


AB/G 


203.5 


ns 


162.5 


ns 


DEF/G 


108.5 


ns 


121.0 


ns 


ABCDEF/G 


368.0 


ns 


334.5 


ns 
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TABLE 22 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 14 
OF THE~CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/G 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



93.5 
36.0 
63.5 
13.5 
29.5 
93.5 
43.5 
59.0 
12.0 
27.5 

112.5 
22.5 
4.5 
10.5 
43.5 
13.5 
27.0 
59.0 
6.0 
12.0 
27.5 
79.5 

122.5 
82.5 
15.0 
41.5 

205.0 

206.0 
98.5 

351.0 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
nr. 

ns 
.03 
ns 
ns 
ns 



93.0 
24.0 
39.0 
9.0 
21.0 
93.0 
25.0 
40.0 
9.0 
22.0 

101.0 
30.5 
7.5 
U.5 
28.5 
15.0 
24.5 
46.0 
6.0 
10.5 
25.0 
49.0 
79.0 
61.0 
23.0 
42.5 

140.0 

194.0 
81.5 

336.0 



ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 

.025 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.04 
.004 
.01 
ns 
ns 

.0007 
ns 

.025 
ns 



ERIC 
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TABLE 23 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 15 
OF THE~"CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Comparisons 

A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/G 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/6 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/6 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

A3/C 

AB/D 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



102.0 
32.0 
58.0 
19.0 
34.0 

101.0 
33.0 
64.5 

n.o 

i*'.5 
105.0 
17.0 
6.0 
11.0 
36.0 
14.0 
21.5 
59.0 
7.0 
19.5 
35.0 
65.0 
122.5 
111.5 
17.0 
35.5 
234.0 
206.0 
113.5 
373.5 



ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 

ns 



89.0 
23.5 
49.5 
19.0 
20.5 
83.5 
28.5 
61.0 
19.5 
25.0 
105.0 
29.5 

4.5 
14.5 
31.5 
10.0 
25.5 
66.5 

4.0 
18.0 
27.5 
52.0 
110.5 
91.0 
19.0 
39.5 
201.5 
188.5 
121.0 
384.0 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
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TABLE 24 



Comparisons 



U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 16 
OF THE~CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest 
U 



Level of 
Significance 



Posttest 
U 



Level cf 
Significance 



A/B 

A/C 

A/D 

A/E 

A/F 

A/6 

B/C 

B/D 

B/E 

B/F 

B/G 

C/D 

C/E 

C/F 

C/G 

D/E 

D/F 

D/G 

E/F 

E/G 

F/G 

AB/C 

AB/0 

AB/EF 

C/EF 

D/EF 

AB/DEF 

AB/G 

DEF/G 

ABCDEF/G 



101.5 
31.0 
52.5 
20.0 
29.0 

101.0 
35.0 
52.5 
20.5 
29.5 

112 ' 
31. > 
6.0 
8.0 
35.0 
10.0 
13.0 
59.5 
6.5 
20.5 
29.5 
66.0 

112.0 
99.0 
14.0 
23.0 

245.0 

213.0 
129.5 
386.5 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 



7i.5 
30.5 
57.0 
14.0 
19.0 
80.5 
24.5 
46.0 
22.0 
34.0 
101.5 
32.5 

4.5 

5.5 
28.0 

8.5 
10.5 
52.5 

6.5 
20.5 
29.5 
55.0 
103.0 
90.0 
10.0 
19.0 
237.0 
204.0 
122.5 
354.5 



ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
.05 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
.04 
ns 
.04 
.025 
ns 
ns 
ns 
ns 
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' TABLE 25 

U VALUES FOR TEACHERS ON ITEM 17 
OF THE^CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Preteiit Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance ^ Significance 

A/B 95.0 ns 63.5 ns 

A/C 39.5 ns 22.5 ns 

A/D 46.5 ns 27.5 .01 

A/E 15.5 ns 14.0 ns 

A/F 28.5 ns 21.5 ns 

A/G 100.0 ns 96.5 ns 

B/C 44.0 ns 17.5 .025 

B/D 44.0 .025 17.5 .001 

B/F 15.5 ns 12.0 ns 

B/F 34.5 ns 14.5 .05 

B/G 107.0 ns 78.5 ns 

C/D 18.0 ns 29.P ns 

C/E 6.0 ns 8.5 ns 

C/F 13.5 ns 12.5 ns 

C/G 44.0 ns 26.5 ns 

D/E 16.0 ns 14.0 ns 

D/F 13.0 ns 18.5 ns 

D/G 46.5 .05 34.5 .01 

E/F 5.0 ns 7.0 ns 

E/G 16.0 ns 16.0 ns 

F/G 32.5 ns 25.5 ns 

AB/C 85.5 ns 40.0 .02 

AB/D 90.5 .01 45.0 .0001 

AB/EF 113.0 ns 62.0 .02 

C/EF 22.5 ns 21.0 ns 

D/EF 29.0 ns 32.5 ns 

AB/DEF 203.5 .05 7.0 .0001 

AB/6 217.0 ns 177.0 ns 

DEF;G 105.0 ns 76.0 .025 

ABCDEF/G 369.0 nS 345.5 ns 
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TABLE 26 

U VALUES FOR TEACHER^ ON ITEM IB 
OF THE~CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION INVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


89, 


.5 


ns 


31 .0 




A/C 


33, 


.0 


ns 


37.0 


ns 


A,/D 


54. 


.5 


ns 


33.5 


.OcD 


A/E 


21 


.0 


ns 




ns 


A/F 


26, 


.5 


ns 


Zl .5 


ns 


A/G 


94, 


.5 


ns 


79.0 


ns 


B/C 


39, 


.5 


ns 


Z7.5 


ns 


B/D 


66, 


.5 


ns 


82.0 


ns 


B/E 


13, 


.0 


ns 


14.0 


ns 


B/F 


32 


.5 


n-.; 


22.0 


ns 


B/G 


82 


.0 


ns 


O A 

53.0 


.01 


C/D 


29 


.0 


ns 


21.0 


ns 


C/E 


7 


.0 


ns 


8.0 


ns 


C/F 


14 


.5 


ns 


13.0 


ns 


C/G 


28 


.5 


ns 


43.5 


ns 


D/E 


11 


.0 


ns 


11.0 


ns 


D/F 


25 


.0 


ns 


18.5 


ns 


0/6 


48 


.0 


.05 


48.0 


.05 


E/F 


5 


.5 


ns 


7.5 


ns 


E/G 


19 


.5 


ns 


19.5 


ns 


F/G 


23 


.0 


ns 


32.0 


ns 


AB/C 


72 


.5 


ns 


68.5 


ns 


AB/D 


121 


.0 


ns 


115.5 


ns 


AB/EF 




.b 


ns 


104.5 


ns 


C/EF 


22 


.5 


ns 


21.0 


ns 


D/EF 


36 


.0 


ns 


29.5 


ns 


AB/DEF 


226 


,5 


ns 


235.0 


ns 


AB/G 


176 


.5 


ns 


169.0 


ns 


DEF/G 


90 


.5 


.05 


99.5 


ns 


ABCDEF/G 


295 


.5 


.05 


315.0 


ns 
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TABLE 27 

U SCORCS ON TOTAL SCORES RECEIVED BY TEACHEf^S 
" ON CAREER EDUCATION INFORMATION lYlVENTORY 



Pretest Level of Posttest Level of 

Comparisons U Significance U Significance 



A/B 


48. f. 


.01 


32.5 


.01 


A/C 


40.0 


ns 


32.5 


ns 


A/D 


48.0 


ns 


59.0 


ns 


A/E 


8.0 


ns 


19.5 


ns 


A/F 


19.0 


ns 


25.5 


ns 


A/G 


99.5 


ns 


79.0 


ns 


B/C 


21.0 


.05 


16.0 


.025 


B/D 


3C.0 


.01 


14.5 


.001 


B/E 


f..O 


.025 


4.0 


.025 


B/F 


35.0 


ns 


16.0 


.05 


B/G 


64.5 


.05 


35.5 


.001 


C/D 


^9.5 


ns 


27.5 


ns 


C/E 


A 0 


ns 


1.5 


.036 


C/F 


8.0 


ns 


5.0 


ns 


C/G 


44.5 


ns 


26.5 


ns 


D/E 


14.0 


ns 


15.5 


ns 


D/F 


9.5 


.05 


13.5 


ns 


D/G 


46.5 


.05 


45.5 


.05 


E/F 


0.0 


.02 


4.0 


ns 


E/G 


10.0 


ns 


18.0 


ns 


r/G 


23.5 


ns 


32.0 


ns 


AB/C 


65.0 


ns 


48.5 


ns 


AB/D 


78.0 


.007 


73.5 


.006 


AB/EF 


99.0 


ns 


79.0 


ns 


C/EF 


22.0 


ns 


15.0 


ns 


D/EF 


23.5 


ns 


29.0 


ns 


AB/DEF 


177.0 


.02 


152.5 


.007 


AB/6 


175.0 


ns 


151.5 


ns 


DEF/G 


108.0 


ns 


106.5 


ns 


ABCDuF/G 


397.5 


ns 


393.5 


ns 
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When each item on the "Career Education Information Inventory" was 
analyzed, some significant differences occurred. Since 30 comparisons were 
made on each item, only the most noticeable differences will be discussed. 
Those items on which the number of significant differences from pretest to 
posttest changed by six or more will be examined. Eight items fell in this 
category: Items 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, and 17. Five of these eight 
Items 4, 7, 9, 10, and 14, had no significant differences on the pretes*-. but 
had six or more on the posttest. One item. Item 11, had six significant 
differences on the pretest but none on the posttest. 

Item 4 : Career education for girls should center on secre- 
tarial skills, nursing, and teaching. 

All schools, except A, iricreased or stayed the same. Schools 
C, E, and F increased the most and thus accounted for the 
following significant posttest differences: B/F, C/D, F/6, 
AB/EF, D/EF.and ABCDEF/G. When significant differences 
occurred, it was because respondents were indicating more 
openness toward the types of occupations i,irls can enter. 

Item 7 : Career education should be concerned with developing 
a positive self-image for each student. 

The significant differences for this item were caused by the 
fact that Schools C, D, E, and F changed from "Agree" on the 
pretest to "Strongly Agree" on the posttest. (Ninety-six per 
cent of the total C, D, E, and F responses were marked 
"Strongly Agree.") In School B, while there was a decrease of 
five respondents in the "Strongly Agree" category, there was 
an offsetting increase of respondents in the "Disagree" and 
"Strongly Disagree" categories. Significant posttest differences 
occurred between: B/C, B/D, B/F, AB/C, AB/D, AB/DEF, and AB/EF. 
Schools that had had ins^rvice all increased in their belief 
that career education should be concerned with developing a 
positive self-image. 

Item 9 : Learning how to cope with work-related situations 
should be the organizing center for the elementary 
school curriculum. 

All schools increased or stayed the same except for School B 
and this accounted for thn following significant posttest 
differences: A/B, A/C. B/C, B/D. B/£, B/F, C/G, AB/C, AB/D, 
AB/EF, AB/DEF, and DEF/6. It should be noted that there were 
no significant differences on pretest scores. 

Item 10 : The type of lifestyle one chooses to lead should not 
be dealt with in an elementary school curriculum. 

The significant differences on this item can be largely attributed 
to the increase recorded by School A. Other schools stayed about 
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the same. This is an interesting finding because the question 
deals with lifestyle ^nd School A represents a melting pot of 
socio-economic backgrounds. The following significant post- 
test differences occurred: A/B. A/p. A/G, B/D. D/G. AB/G. and 
ABCDEF/G. 

Item 11 : The choice of an occupation or profession is one of 

the most important decisions a person makes in his 

lifetime. 

The significant differences on this item occurred on the pretest. 
Schools evened out on the posttest end thus there were no signi- 
ficant differences on the posttest. However, A and B were more 
positive than E and F. Significant pretest differences occurred 
among: A/C, A/F, C/D. D/F. AB/EF, and D/EF. 

I ten 12: Students presently have ^.ufficient orientation to the 

— ^ possibilities in the world of work to make sound 

career decisions. 

There were so many significant differences that no discernable 
patterns could be ascertained. Apparently some of the differences 
that occurred on the posttest and did not occur on the pretest were 
caused by a drop in the control group. 

Item 14 : Career education should be only for those students who 
are not able to succeed in an academic program. 

Schools A and B went down slightly; School C went up; and Schools 
D. E, and F stayed about the same. These changes caused the follow- 
ing posttest significant differences: A/D, B/D, D/G, AB/C. AB/D. 
AB/EF, AB/DEF, and DEF/G. 

Item 17 : "Hands-cn" experiences are essential to a good career 
education program. 

All schools, except for B, increased or stayed about the same. 
School B decreased and accounted for mdny of the following signif- 
icant posttest differences: A/D. B/C. B/D. B/F. D/G. AB/C. AB/D, 
AB/EF. AB/DEF. and DEF/G. 

There is one finding which seemed to surfavs when the 3C comparisons 
on total test scores were made: (1) Ten significan\ differences occurred on 
pretest cowoarisons and seveh of the ten significant differences involved 
School B. (2) Ten significant differences occurred on posttest comparisons 
and eight of the ten significant differences involved School B. 

An examination of Tables 7 and 8 reveals the following additional 
information: 

The pretest mean score for School B teachers was the 
lowest of the six schools and declined 4.27 on the 
posttest. 
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This would seem to indicate that a ^'eadiness to accept career education 
should be present or should be developed for any school system that wishes to 
Inaugurate ca*'eer education programs. Unless this condition is present, 
most materials will be placed at a disadvantage. 

Another interesting binding is that teachers who had had no prior 
inservice training in -career education (Schools A and B) differed significantly 
from teachers who had at least 36 clock hours of Inservice education (Schools 
D, E, and F) on pretest and posttest scores. The mean pretest score for 
Schools A and B was 69.90 and the mean pretest score for Schools D, E, and F 
was 74.26. Tne teachers who had had at least 36 clock hours of inservice 
training in career education had more positive attitudes about career education 
on the pretest. The mean posttest score for Schools A and B was 67.89 and 
for Schools D, E, and F the mean posttest score was 74.16. Again, those who 
had had inservice possessed more positive attitudes toward career education. 

Other findings are also apparent. School D differed significantly 
with School F— a school that had had a comparable amount of inservice training 
(36 clock hours). However, School 0 did not differ significantly with 
School E and both Schools D and E had had comparable inservice train^^ng. 
School D also differed significantly with the control school. When School 
D was compared to A, the two schools did not differ; when School D was com- 
pared to School B, the schools differed. When Schools A and B were compared 
with School D, there was a difference. Therefore, School B seems to be 
accounting for the significant difference when the combined scores for Schools 
A and B are compared with School D. School D scored the highest on the 
inventory, so the finding that School A does not differ from School D but 
School B does is important. Both Schools A and B had not had inservlci* training 
so attitudes ab)ut career education may not be solely dependent upon inservice 
training. 
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Student Learning faain 

At the prime testing site data was gathered which could be subjected 
to statistical analysis. The data was gathered by means of structured inter 
views. The findings are pr«isented In the following format: 

1. The hypotheses being analyzed are presented. 

2. The raw data which relate to the hypotheses are presented. 

3. Chi square values which relate to the hypotheses are presented. 

4. An analysis of the findings is presented. 

H7 There is no significant difference in the number of jobs 
(classified by USOE cluster) named by K-6 students who used 
ETC materials and the control group as measured by pretest 
and posttest interviews. 

Hq There is no significant difference in the total number of jobs 
named by K-6 students who used ETC materials end the control 
group as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 



TABLE 28 



Jobs Named by Random Sample of K-6 Grade Students and 
Classified by USOE Cluster 



School A 



School B 



Schools A & B School G 



Agri -Business and Natural 

Resources 
Business and Office 
Communications and Media 
Construction 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Environmental Control 
Fine Arts and Humanities 
Health 

Hospitality and Rerreation 

Manufacturing 

Marine Science 

Marketing and iistrlbution 

Personal Services 

Public Services 

Transportation 

Total 



Pre- 
test 
N=20 



Post- 
test 
N*17 



Pre- 
test 
N«18 



Post- 
test 
N=18 



Pre- 
test 
N=38 



Post- 
test 
N=35 



Pre- 
test 

N'^IB 



Post- 
test 
N=15 



2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4 


2 


2 


6 


9 


10 


14 


16 


23 


5 


4 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


5 


1 


1 


9 


5 


11 


12 


20 


17 


8 


9 


7 


10 


10 


14 


17 


i?4 


6 


8 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


0 


6 


1 


8 


') 


2 


2 


10 


18 


10 


21 


20 


39 


10 


8 


9 


9 


10 


11 


19 


20 


5 


5 


7 


5 


3 


5 


10 


10 


4 


5 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


24 


8 


6 


7 


30 


15 


11 


12 


13 


10 


12 


17 


25 


27 


9 


8 


38 


43 


41 


51 


79 


94 


29 


31 


21 


12 


5 


8 


26 


20 


9 


9 


151 


133 


126 


168 


277 


301 


93 


105 
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TABLE 29 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR H7 DATA 
(2 X 3 COMPARISON OF GROUPS A-B-G) 



USOE Cluster Chi Square Values 



AN, Agri -Business and Natural Resources 0.5333 

BO, Business and Office 0.6377 

CM, Coimiunications and Media 1.7778 

CN, Construction 1.1727 

CH, Consumer and Homemaking 0.0093 

EC, Environmental Control 0.0 

FH. Fine Arts and Humanities 2.5381 

HH, Health 2.7941* 

HR, Hospitality and Recreation 0.0272 

M6, Manufacturing 0.9110 

MS, Marine Science 3.0000 

MD, Marketing and Distribution 5.4699** 

PE, Personal Services 1,2980 

PU, Public Services 0.2231 

TR, Transportation 2.6073 



df = 2 

* = Sig. at .20 level 
** = Sig. at .02 level 

TABLE 30 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR H7 DATA 
(2X2 COMPARISON OF GROUPS A + B AND 6) 



USOE Cluster Chi Square Values 

• _i . ■ ■ — 

AN, Agri -Business and Natural Resources 0.3750 

80, Business and Office 0.1758 

CM, Communications and Med,ia 0.0 

CN, Construction 0.0341 

CH, Consumer and Homemaking 0.0495 

EC, Environmental Control 1.0000 

FH, Fine '\rts and Humanities 0.6771 

HH. Health 1.8858* 

HR, Hospitality and Recreation 0.0796 

MG, Manufacturing 0.0155 

MS, Marine Science 0.1875 

MD, Marketing and Distribution 1.5384 

PE, Personal Services 0.0047 

PU, Public Services 0.0428 

TR, Transportation 0.0369 
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* = Sig. at .20 level 
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TABLE 31 



CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR Hg DATA 



Comparisons 


df 


Chi Square Values 


A - B - G 


2 


6.2114** 


A + 8 - G 


1 


0.0224 


**Sig. at 


.02 level 





Summary . When Groups A, B, and G were compared, there was a significant 
decline in the number of times that students named an occupation which could be 
classified in the Marketing and Distribution cluster and there was a significant 
increase in the number of times that students named an occupation which could be 
classified in the Health cluster. Many variables (more emphasis placed on health 
care because of Dental Health Week, new sex education program, etc.) could have 
C'%used this happening to occur. Therefore, no conclusions can be drawn. From 
ti.e raw data it is easy to observe that pretest data revealed that there were 
three occupational clusters which were represented only once in occupations 
named by children: Communications and Media, Environmental Control, and Marine 
Science. It should be noted that the number of occupations increased in the 
Communications and Media cluster but stayed the same In Environmental Control 
and Marine Science. ETC materials included activities related to Environmental 
Control and Marine Science. However, children did not name occupations related 
to these clusters. This is particularly interesting In view of the fact that 
the A and B groups are located in a school system that borders Lake Michigan. 

When Schools A, B, and G (control) were compared on the total number of 
jobs named, there was a significant difference at the .02 level. This signifi- 
cance can be attributed to the fact that In School A students named 18 less 
occupations in the posttcst interviews than in the pretest interviews and School 
B students named 42 more occupations in posttest interviews than in the pretest 
interviews. The largo increase by School B students was significantly better 
than tne control group but the decline by Group A students was not particularly 
significant. 

Hg There is no significant difference if the mean number of different 
responses given to the question, "If you decided you wanted to 
find out something about a (interviewer names one of the occupa- 
tions previously listed by the child), how would you go about find- 
ing out what a does?" by students who used ETC materials and 

the control group as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 
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TABLE 32 

RESPONSES BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF K-6 STUDENTS 
TO QUESTION, 



"If you decided you wanted to find out something about a (inter- 
viewer named an occupation previously listed by the child), how 
would you go about finding out what a does?" 







School 


A 




School B 


Schools A + B 




Control 




N 


Total 


Mean 


N 


Total Mean 


N Total Mean 


N 


Total Mean 


Pretest 


21 


30 


1.4 


18 


24 1.3 


39 54 1.4 


22 


34 1.5 


Posttest 


21 


33 


1.6 


18 


47 2.6 


39 80 2.1 


22 


33 1.5 



TABLE 33 
CHI SQUARE VALUE FOR Hg DATA 



Comparison 


Chi Square Value 


A - B - G 


0.1463 



df = 2 



Summary . Raw data reveals that students did increase in the number 

of ways they would go about finding what a does. However, the dif 

ference was not significant. 

Hio There Is no significant difference in responses given to the 

question, "Do you think you could learn to be a ^?" 

by students who used ETC materials and the control group as 
measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 
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TABLE 34 

RESPONSES BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF K-6 STUDENTS 
WHO ANSWERED "YES" TO QUESTION, 

"Do you think you could learn to be a ? " (Interviewer 

named an occupation previously listed by the child.) 

School A School B Schools A + B Control 



N 


lotal 


N 


Total 


N 


Total 


N 


Total 


Pretest 21 


18 


18 


17 


39 


35 


22 


20 


Posttest 21 


19 


18 


17 


39 


36 


22 


19 



TABLE 35 
CHI SQUARE VALUE FOR HlO DATA 



Comparison 


Chi Square Value 


A + B - G 


0.0 



df = 1 

Summary. There was no room for significant differences to occur. The 
high number of af f i rmati ve answers given by students on the pretest (35 of the 
39 A + B students responded "yes" on the pretest) simply was not conducive for 
significant differences to occur when the posttest data revealed that 36 of the 
39 A + B students answered "yes." However, what is important is that the self- 
confidence exhibited by children in stating that they believed they could 
become a did not decline. 



Hn There is no significant difference in total number of different 
reasons qiven in response to the question, "Why do people work?" 
by students who used ETC materials and the control group as 
measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 



TABLE 36 

NUMBER OF DIFFERENT REASONS GIVEN BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF 
K-6 STUDENTS IN RESPONSE TO QUESTION, 

"Why do people work?" 



School A School B Schools A + B Control 
N Total N Total N " Total N Total 



Pretest 21 2 18 4 39 4 22 2 

Posttest 21 1 18 8 39 8 22 2 



TABLE 37 



CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR Hn DATA 



Comparisons 



Ch1 Square Values 



A and B 



0J563 



A and G 



0.1094 



B and G 



0.0 



A -t- B and G 



0.0 



df - 1 



Sunwa ry. The chi square values simply do not reveal some very important 
findings. Because the data involved such small numbers, great extremes in data 
were needed in order for the chi square values to be significant. However, the 
data must be examined from a relative point of view. Examination of the raw 
data for the total N of A + B students revealed that on the pretest interviews 
students were able to name four different reasons why people work. However, 
on posttest interviews the students named eight different reasons why people 
work— double the pretest figure: It should be noted that on the pretest inter- 
views the following reasons were given: (1) to earn money, (2) so you can help 
people, (3) to do something you like, and (4) to keep things clean and shiny. 
On the posttest interviews the following reasons were given: (1) to earn money, 
(2) so you can help people, (3) to do something you like, (4) if there wasn't 
work to do people would sit around and watch television or sleep, (5) to be nice, 
(6) to know what other people do, (7) to have personal contact with people, and 
(8) you have more responsibility than at home. 

The reasons listed by children in the posttest interviews had Increased 
in variety. The interviewers also noted that children were better able to 
verbalize their thoughts about why people work. The reasons given by children 
in the posttest interviews were aimed directly at some of the concepts that 
are included in the ETC materials. This is an important finding in that the 
materials appear to be helping children gain a broader perspective on why 
people work. 

Hi2 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, V'Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" beifween K-6 female and male students who used ETC mate- 
rials as measured by pretest and posttest Interviews. 
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There is no significant difference In responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male control group students as 
measured by pretest and posttest Interviews. 
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Hi4 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials and 
female control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

Hi5 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials and 
male control grou^ students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 

Hi 6 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC materials 
and the total N of control group students as measured by pre- 
test and posttest interviews. 

TABLE 38 

RESPONSES BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF K-6 STUDENTS 
TO QUESTION, 

"Who do you think should be a nurse? Man? Woman? Both?" 



School A School B Schools A + B Control 

Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 
Response N=ll N=10 N=10 N»8 N--21 N=18 N=ll N=ll 



Man 

Pretest 
Posttest 



Woman 

Pretest 24 779 11 34 

Posttest 1 4 4 4 5 8 3 5 

Both 

Pretest 9 6 3 1 12 7 8 7 

Posttest 10 6 6 4 16 10 8 6 
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TABLE 39 



CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR Hi 2 - Hl6 
(ON "WOMAN" VS. "BOTH" CHOICE) 



Comparisons 


Chi Square Values 


A + B Males and A + B Females (Hi2) 


0.0001 


G Males and G Females (Hi 3) 


0.1004 


A + B Females and G Females (H14) 


0.0099 


A + B Males and G Males (His) 


0.0680 


A + B Total N and G Total N (Hie) 


0.3463 



df = 1 

Summary . Again, because the data involved small numbers great extremes 
in data were needed in order for the chi square values to be significant. It 
should be noted, however, that in the raw da Adhere- changes did occur, these 
changes were in the direction of lessening sex role stereotyping. On posttest 
interviews more students indicated that both men and women should be nurses 
than indicated this preference on pretest interviews. It is the intent of ETC 
materials to help students remove sex role stereotyping of occupational areas, 
so this finding is an important one. 

Hi7 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female and male students who used 
FTC materials as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

HiQ There is ^0 significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female and male control group students 
as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

Hi 9 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials 
and female control group students as measured by pretest and 
posttest interviews. 

H20 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
que'..t1on, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Women? Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials 
and Tiale control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test interviews. 
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H21 There is no significant difference in responses givan to the 
question, "Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? 
Woman? Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC 
materials and the total N of control group students as measured 
by pretest and posttest interviews. 



TABLE 40 

RESPONSES BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF K-6 STUDENTS 

TO QUESTION, 



"Who do you think should be an airplane pilot? Man? Woman? Both?" 





School 


A 


School 


B 


Schools A + B 


Control 




Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Response 


N=ll 


N=10 


N=10 


N-8 


N=21 


N=18 


N=ll 


N=ll 


Man 


















Pretest 


8 


5 


6 


4 


14 


9 


8 


7 


Posttest 


6 


6 


7 


2 


13 


8 


8 


6 


Woman 


















Pretest 


















Posttest 


















Both 


















Pretest 


3 


5 


4 


4 


7 


9 


3 


4 


Posttest 


5 


4 


3 


6 


8 


10 


3 


5 



TABLE 41 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR Hi; - H21 
(ON "MAN" VS. "BOTH" CHOICE) 



Comparisons Chi Square Values 



A + B Males and A + B Females (Hi 7) 0.0574 

6 Males and G Females (Hig) 0.0281 

A + B Females and G Females (Hi 9) 0.0393 

A + B Males and G Males (H20) 0.1024 

A + B Total N and G Total N (Hzi) 0.0374 



df » 1 
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Summary . Again, because the data involved small numbers, great 
extremes In data were needed in order for the chi square values to be signifi- 
cant. The total N of A + B girls and the total N of A + B boys indicate that 
any changes which occurred were in the direction of lessening sex role stereo- 
typing. However, the changes were very slight. 

H22 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male students who used ETC mate- 
rials as measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

H23 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female and male control group students as 
measured by pretest and posttest interviews. 

H24 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 female students who used ETC materials and 
fenale control group students as measured by pretest and post- 
test -^nt^rviews. 

H25 Thert' is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question, "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between K-6 male students who used ETC materials and male 
control group students as measured by pretest and posttest inter- 
views* 

H26 There is no significant difference in responses given to the 
question. "Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? 
Both?" between the total N of students who used ETC materials 
and the total N of control group students as measured by pre- 
test and posttest Interviews. 

TABLE 42 



RESPONSES BY RANDOM SAMPLES OF K-6 STUDENTS 
TO QUESTION, 

"Who do you think should be a teacher? Man? Woman? Both?" 



Response 



School A 
Girls Boys 
N=ll N=10 



School B 
Girls Boys 
N=10 N=8 



Schools A + B 
Girls Boys 
N«21 N=18 



Control 
Girls Boys 
N«ll N=ll 



Man 
Pretest 
Posttest 

Woman 
Pretest 1 
Posttest 



2 
1 
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Both 

Pretest 10 10 

Posttest n 10 



9 
9 



7 
6 



19 
20 



17 
16 



10 
10 



11 
11 
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TABLE 43 

CHI SQUARE VALUES FOR H22 - H26 



Comparisons Chi Square Values 



A + B M.i1es and A + B Females (H22) 


0.0 


G Males and G Females (H23) 


0.0955 


A + B Fenales and G Females (H24) 


0.0331 


A + B Males and G Males (H25) 


0.0273 


A + B Total N and G Total N (H26) 


0.0377 



Summary. No significant differences could beiexpfJcSed for this 
hypothesis since such high numbers of student responses fell in the "both" 
category on both the pretest and the posttest interviews. An Important find- 
ing, however, is that evidently'the ETC materials are not causing new sex 
stereotyping biases to occur. 

Perhaps, after all the data is compiled, one of the best types of 
evaluations is an unsolicited letter which was received from one of the 
fie'd testing sites. Curriculum development work is in vain if schools do 
not use the materials. The letter on the following page indicated how 
individuals at one school system view the ETC materials. 
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SCHOOL DIST'^ICT NO. &□ 



IN THE COUNTY OF PUCQLd ANC STATC OF COUDRi^' « 
ADMINISTRATION BUlLDINQ* 1Q2 W. CRMAN A^* 
PUEaua.CaLORAOQ B1004 



DCPAMTMCNtO^ iNSTOUCTiUN 



May 3, 1974 



Dr. Maria Peterson, Director 
ETC Project 

Buzzard Laboratory School 
Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 61920 

Dear Dr. Peterson: 

I would like to take this oppofiunity to express my appreciation for the 
opportunity to field test the ETC material developed by your team at Eastern Illinois 
University. 

With many new concepts that come on the scene in education, one always runs 
the risk of negating the value of a good concept because many people jump on the 
bandwagon to produce and/or provide material that supposedly supports the concept 
but in fact turns people off. This is very obvious with much of the Career Education 
material that is currently available from the many pubUshers. Frankly, I am Ured of 
s;eeing "gimmicks". 

In addition to quickly devised or revised materials is the plethora of "instant 
experts" . I have been frustrated beyond belief at the number of so called "experts" 
who have appeared on the Career Education scene and whose sole contribution is a 
one-time presentation and beyond that is repetition and jargon. 

All of us who were involved with field tesUng the ETC material were impressed 
with the professional manner it was developed and Assembled. (That the material 
coincided with our Career Education philosophy helped also.) It was also refreshing 
to receive direct, prompt answers to questions we had concerning the material. 

I would also like to share with you my thanks for the opportunity to work directly 
with Janet Sutherland. She is very competent, thorough, and professional, and we 
enjoyed working with her. 

Thank you again for affording us the opportunity to use your material. If this 
material is representative of what your team does, we offer our school district as a 
field test site any time. 



Sincerely, 




Department of Secondary Education 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Smnmary 

The findings ^resented in Chapter IV indicate that: 

1. The dimensions of career development that were outlined by 
the project staff— Attitudes and Appreciations, Ca'^eer 
Information, Coping Behaviors, Educational Awareness, 
Lifestyle, and Self -Development are proving to be highly 
accepted by the elementary education and the elementary 
school counseling profession. 

2. The final list of career development concepts that were 
identified by the project staff and validated by a vali- 
dation task force is not an exhaustive list but it does 
represent a list of high priority concepts. 

3. Reactions from teachers indicated that the infusion 
strategies did teach the concepts they were purported to 
teach. Some teachers reported the activities were too easy 
and some reported that the activities were too difficult 
for the grade level intended. reaction was expected 

by the project staff and that is why a developmental approach 
with multi-abili't^ experience level activities was devised. 

4. The materials can be used in the various settings that were 
represented by the field testing sites, however, teachers 
at «nme sites tended to be more selective a.-'d more willing 
to cjapt materials to fit their needs while ^chff S at 
other Sites tended to use the materials as prese: f»d. This 
is probably fairly representative of what will happen when 
the materials are made available for mass use. It was the 
Intent of the materials developers that teachers would 
modify and adapt the materials. However, for those teachers 
who do not have the time to do so, the materials do provide 
enough direction for a teacher to begin a career education 
program. 

5. Teachers remarked that the four dimension volumes were a 
little overwhelming size-wise and that the volumes w^re too 
bulk>. They had a great conflict in determining whether 
they were willing to forego the developmental approach (all 
six grade levels) in each volume for a volume that contained 
materials for their grade level only. After considerable 
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discussion with teachers a compromise was reached. The 
materials are to be packaged in three volumes: K-2, 3-4, 
and 5-6. However, each of the three volumes will contain 
concepts for all six levels but will contain teaching 
strategies for only the grade levels represented in the 
guide titles. 

6. For an average classroom size of 20, the per pupil cost for 
the ETC curriculum guide is :S.75. If schools choose to use 
the REACT pages, then additional costs for paper and dupli- 
cating supplies should be added to the $.75. Schools can 
incur additional cost if they choose to take many field 
trips that are distant from the school or if they wish to 
purchase manipulative items. However, the ETC materials 
have been designed so that little additional cost is needed. 
Children Cdn make some of the manipulatives, resource people 
in the classroom can be substituted for field trips, etc. 
The cost is a local option. 

7. When teachers were asked what type of inservice preparation 
was needed to use the ETC materials, they gave top priority 
to a two- or three-hour session once a week for nine weeks 

at their school. This was a consistent finding among teachers 
who had had previous inservice training in career education 
and those who had had none. Their second choice was a one- 
day session at their school. Teachers did not opt for the 
maximum options of 18-week or year-long inservice programs. 
Inservice is needed but it does not have to be of long duration. 

8- Teachers felt that visiting other classrooms to see how 

teachers are conducting career education activities, viewing 
films which explain the career education movement, experiencing 
an infusion strategy from the point of view of the student, 
and viewing and working with student materials for use in 
career education programs should be a part of an inservice 
program. 

9. The data from children consistently revealed at all test 
sites that children liked career education activities sug- 
gested in the ETC materials and they like the REACT pages. 

It is the judgment of the ETC staff and third-party evaluators 
that children were more excited about REACT pages than the 
teachers. 

10. Parents were surveyed through use of a questionnaire. Parents 
who returned questionnaires definitely wanted career education 
to be part of their child's school program. 

n. The concrete plans that many teachers had made for using the 
materials differently the "next time around" gave an indication 
that the materials were being accepted. Many teachers indicated 
that now they knew what the materials were they could better 
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coordinate the materials with their entire yaar's program. 
The field testing teachers were at a serious disadvantage 
In regard to coordinating the materials with their teaching 
plans. The fact that in such a short space of time teachers 
were able to select strategies that fit in 'vith their teach- 
ing plans is indication that if teachers are given more 
"lead time" they will be able to coordinate the ETC materials 
with subject matter they are teaching. 

12. Supportive staff such as the school nurse, custodian, speech 
therapist, librarian, etc. were very positive about having a 
career education program in their building. The chief ways 
supportive staff became Involved in the career education pro- 
gram were by acting as resource people and by helping when 
the program applied to their work, such as using career 
vocabulary or displaying library books by career topics. 
Supportive staff who did not have an opportunity to become 
involved in the program expressed regrets. 

When students in Schools A, B, and 6 (Control) were compared 
on the total number of jobs named in pretest and posttest 
interviews, there was a significant difference at the .02 
level. This significance can be attributed to the fact that 
in School A students named 18 less occupations In the post- 
test interviews than in the pretest interviews and School B 
students named 42 more occupations in posttest interviews 
than in pretest interviews. The large increase by School B 
students was significantly better than the control group but 
the decline by School A students was not particularly significant. 

14. Students were asked the question, "How would you go about find- 
ing what a does?" On posttest interviews the 

students named more ways than In pretest interviews. However, 
the increase was not significant. 

15. Students were asked the question, "Do you think you could 

learn to be a ^?" (Interviewer named an occupation 

previously listed by the child.) No significant differences 
were found between pretest and posttest interviews. This can 
partially be attributed to the fact that the high number of 
affirmative answers given by students on the pretest (35 of 
the 39 A + B students responded "yes" on the pretest) simply 
was not conducive for significant differences to occur when 
the posttest data revealed that 36 of the 39 A + B students 
answered "yes." 

16. Students were asked the question, "Why do people work?" 
Statistical analysis revealed no significant differences 
between pretest and posttest responses. However, the chi 
square values simply did not reveal some very important find- 
ings. Because the data involved such small numbers, great 
extremes in data were needed In order for the chi square 
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values to be significant. However, the data must be 
examined from a relative point of view. Examination of 
the raw data for the total N of A + B students revealed 
that on the pretest students were able to name four 
different reasons why people work. However, on posttest 
interviews the students named eight different reasons why 
people work— double the pretest figurel On the pretest the 
following reasons were given: (1) earn money, (2) so you 
can help people, (3) to do something you like, and (4) to 
keep things clean and shiny. On the posttest the following 
reasons were given: (1) to earn money, (2) so you can help 
people, (3) to do something you like, (4) If there wasn't 
work to do people would sit around and watch television or 
sleep. (5) to be nice, (6) to know what other people do, 
(7) to have personal contact with people, and (8) you have 
more responsibilivy than at home. 

The reasons listed by children in the posttest interviews 
had increased in variety. The interviewers also noted that 
children were better able to verbalize their thoughts about 
why people work. The reasons given by children in the post- 
test intervip'.i were aimed directly at some of the concepts 
that are in'^luded in the ETC materials. This is an important 
finding in that the materials appear to be helping children 
gain a bro»:der perspective on why people work. 

17. Students were asked the question, "Who do you think should be 
a nurse? Man? Woman? Both?" On posttest interviews more 
students indicated that both men and women should be nurses 
than indicated this preference on pretest interviews. How- 
ever, there was no statistically significant difference. It 
is the intent of ETC materials to help students remove sex 
role stereotyping of occupational areas so the fact that some 
students were beginning to think more toward equal occupa- 
tional opportunities is an Important finding- 

18. Students were asked the question, "Who do you think should be 
an airplane pilot? Man? Woman? Both?" Again, because the 
data involved small numbers, great extremes in data were 
needed in order for the chi square values to be significant. 
The total N of A + B girls and the total N of A + B boys 
indicate that any changes which occurred were in the direction 
of lessening sex role stereotyping. However, the changes were 
very slight. 

19. Students were asked the question, "Who do you think should be 
a teacher? Man? Woman? Both?" No significant differences 
could have been expected for this question since such high 
numbers of student responses fell in the "both" category on 
both the pretest and the posttest. An important finding, 
however, is that evidently the ETC materials are not causing 
new sex stereotyping biases to occur. 
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Recommendations 

1. Readiness on the part of teachers to accept career education 
should be assessed before any career education curricular 
materials are introduced. Inservice education should then 
be planned on the basis of this assessment and any other 
pertinent data. 

2. In general, it is recommended that teachers receive inser- 
vice education prior to use of the ETC materials and this 
education should be a two- or three-hour session once a 
week for nine weeks at their school. 

3. The content of this inservice education should focus pri- 
marily on the philosophy of career education and teaching 
methods and techniques that could be used in the classroom. 
Some time should be spent on explaining the ETC materials 
but this can be limited to two hours. The inservice educa- 
tion program should include opportunities for visiting other 
classrooms to see how teachers are conducting career education 
activities, viewing films which explain the career education 
movement, experiencing an infusion strategy from the student 
point of view, and viewing and working with student materials 
for use in career education programs. 

4. Teachers should be selective in determining which infusion 
strategies and teaching activities they should use. Strategies 
and activities should be coordinated with teaching plans. 
There is no intent for the teacher to start in the front of 
the guide and proceed sequentially through the guide. 

5. Teachers should modify and adapt strategies and activities to 
fit student needs. If children have difficulty relating to 

an oceanographer, then another occupational area can be selected 
to teach the same concepts that appear 1n activities related 
to the oceanographer. The career development concepts should 
be emphasized rather than the occupational area. 

6. Teachers should individualize instruction by selecting activities 
from experience levels other than the experience level they are 
teaching. This is why a developmental approach with multi- 
experience level activities has been used. 

7. Teachers should not limit themselves to the ETC guides. Other 
resources are recommended in the guides and these resources 
along with others with which the teacher may be familiar should 
be used. 

8. Field testing indicates that the materials are ready for mass 
dissemination. As with most curriculum guides, effectiveness 
will be highly dependent on the user. 
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9. Consideration should be given to a longitudinal study which 
would monitor achievement in subject matter areas as well 
as career development. Measurement of subject matter achieve- 
ment during the short time the ETC materials were field 
tested would not have given dat^ which were meaningful. 

10. The curriculum design for the ETC materials was a sophisti- 
cated one which spread career development concepts and 
occupational areas throughout four subject matter areas at 
seven different grade levels. This design might be used 
for the development of additional student materials that 
would supplement and enrich the ETC materials. 

n. Curriculum personnel are advised to secure a copy of A K-6 
Curricular Design: Concepts and Components . This document 
explains the design behind the ETC program and may be useful 
for those involved in developing curricular materials. 

12. Curriculum personnel are advised to secure a copy of Career 
Education: Designs and Decisions. This document presents 
the philosophical and psychological base for the ETC program. 
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CHAPTER VI 



ETC STAFF IMPACT ON CAREER EDUCATION 
THROUGH RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Although the major objective of the ETC Project staff was the devel- 
opment of career education curriculum materials, staff members have been 
called upon to provide career education leadership throughout the United 
States. Additionally, the presence of the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor 
Competencies in Career Education Project on the Eastern Illinois University 
campus has had impact on many university efforts. 

When career education consultants were used to provide input into 
project activities, the university community was also invited to attend 
presentations made by the consultants. During the summer of 1973, approx- 
imately 100 individuals attended weekly lectures which were given by visit- 
ing consultants. Approximately 25 of the 100 individuals attending the 
weekly lectures were Eastern Illinois University faculty members. This 
lecture series was also offered for one quarter hour of credit as Education 
463— Trends and Issues in Career Education. 

Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education Project 

Career Education Distinguished Lecture Series 

Eastern Illinois University 
Summer, 1973 

June 22 Mr. Joel Smith, Director 

Cobb County Career Education Project 
Marietta, Georgia 

"Career Education in Operation" 

June 29 Or. Rupert Evans 

University of Illinois 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 

"Career Education— What Is It?" 

Ms. Donna R. Chiles, President 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

Annapolis, Maryland 

"The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
and Its Relationship to the Career Education 
Movement" 

Dr. John Jarolimek 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

"Elementary School Career Education and the 

Social Studies Program" 
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July 6 Dr. Louise Vetter, Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

"The Majority Minority: Career Development 

of Women" 

July 13 Mr. Alan Sloan, Executive Vice President 

Sutherland Learning Associates 
Los Angeles, California 

"Curriculum for Career Awareness for 
Children's Television Program" 

July 20 Mr. Michael 'Zockle, Director 

Career Education Project 
Warren, Ohio Public Schools 

"Career Education for the Special Education Student 

July 27 Dr. Lowell Burkett, Executive Director 

American Vocational Association 
Washington, D. C. 

"AVA and the Career Education Movement" 



H 



August 3 Dr. Bertram Caruthers, Assistant to the Superintendent 
Kansas City Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansas 

"Career Education in an Urban Setting" 



August 10 Dr. Ed Houck 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

"The Comprehensive Career Education Model: 

The Career Awareness Phase" 



Publications 



The project staff has been very active in writing articles for pro- 
fessional publications and writing instructional materials for commercial 
publishers. An indication of the respect accorded project work is the fact 
that ETC staff members have been asked to prepare instructional materials for 
four commercial publishers. Each of the publishers has devised its own format 
for career education materials and has then called upon ETC staff members to 
assist with the writing. 



1. One staff member made manuscript content recommendations and 
wrote teachers' manuals for 15-volume series of books published 
by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 

Jobs in Agribusiness and Natural Resources 

Jobs in Business and Office 

Jobs in Communication 

Jobs That Help the Consumer and Homemaker 
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Jobs That Save Our Environment 

Jobs in Fine Arts and Humanities 

Jobs in Health Care 

Jobs in Recreation and Hospitality 

Jobs in Manufacturing 

Jobs in Marine Science 

Jobs in Marketing and Distribution 

Jobs in Personal Services 

Jobs in Public Services 

Jobs in Transportation 

2. Two staff members have signed a conditional contract with The Center 
for Applied Research in Education, New York, to co-author a series 
of career development activities books called CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

3. One staff member is currently co-authoring a junior high school 
career exploration series fcr McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

4. One staff member is currently co-authoring a professional book. 
Career Education and Implications for Mathematics Education for 
Houghton Mifflin Publishing Company. 

5. One staff member prepared "Career Awareness" chapter in 1973 
American Vocational Association Yearbook , Washington, D. C: 
American Vocational Association, 1973. 

6. Dr. Gilbert Fite, President, Eastern Illinois University, authored 
the career education in higher education chapter of the 1973 
American Vocational Association Yearbook . ETC staff provided 
input into this chapter. 

Note: The Americ an Vocational Association published 5,635 copies 
of the 1973 AMtKiCAN VOCATIONAL ASSOC lATIGrTEW^BSOIC 

7. One staff member is authoring Chapter 4 of the first publicatlo;. 

to be released by the newly created Office of Career Education, USOE. 
The publication will be titled, "Career Education: The State of the 
Scene." (In press) 

8. One staff member is authoring workshop materials to accompany 15 
films for 9-12 year olds which is being produced by National 
Instructional Television. The series Is titled "Bread and 
Butterflies." 

Periodicals 

Staff members have authored the following articles: 

1. "Career Education: Curriculum Development for the Elementary 

School" National Business Education Association Forum, February 1974. 
Approximately 22,000 copies of this Forum were distributed nationwide. 
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2. "Career Education in the Elementary School: An Evolving Phenomenon," 
May 1974 issue of American Vocational Journal (In press). Approxi- 
mately 60,000 issues of the Journal were distributed nationwide. 

3. "Application of Vocational Development Theory to Career Education," 
Information Analysis Paper to be published by ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1973. 
Over 700 copies of this document were printed for distribution. 

4. "Young Children and Self Awareness in the Work World," feature 
article in forthcoming issue of The Exceptional Child . Issue devoted 
to career education. Published by Council for Exceptional Children. 

5. "The ETC Project." Illinois ASCD Newsletter, January 1973. 

Presentations Made by Project Staff 

Various associations and agencies requested ETC staff members to make 
presentations on career education. Invitations were accepted if they fit into 
the work schedule of the ETC Project. 

The following presentations were given to meetings of national and state 
organizations : 

1. International Reading Association Convention, New Orleans, 
Louisiana (1974) 

Topic: Career Education and Language Arts 

2. Council of Chief State School Officers Career Education Conference, 
Dallas, Texas (1974) 

Topic: Career Education: Implications for the Elementary 
School Curriculum 

3. Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development Convention, 

Anaheim, California (1974) 
Topic: ETC Project 

4. American Vocational Association, Atlanta, Georgia (1973) 
Topic: ETC Project 

5. American Education Research Association, New Orleans, Louisiana (1973) 
Topic: A Multi-Media System for Career Education 

6. National Business Education Association, Chicago, Illinois (1973) 
Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

7. Illinois Association of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Chicago. Illinois (1973) 

Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

8. AmericoD Vocational Association, Agricultural Education Division, 
Chicago, Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Career Education for Awareness 
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9. American Vocational Association, Industrial Arts Education 
Division. Chicago, Illinois (1972) 
Topic: Career Education 

10. American Vocational Association, Business Education Division, 
Chicago, Illinois (1972) 
Topic: A Nationwide View of Career Education 

n. American Vocational Association, USOE Research Reporting Session, 
Chicago, Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in 
Career Education 

12. Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education Staff, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. (1972) 
Speech before Elementary Education, Counselor Education, and 
Vocational Education Staff Members 

Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

13. Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education University 
Liaison Committee Meeting, Charleston, Illinois (197^) 

Topic: ETC Project 

14. New Mexico State Department of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

15. Nebraska Education Association, Omaha, Nebraska (1972) 
Topic: Career Development 

16. Florida Vocational Association, Miami Beach, Florida (1972) 
Topic: Career Development 

17. Virginia Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Norfolk, 
Virginia (1972) 

Topic: Cc\ reer Development 

18. Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield. Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

19. ininois Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Springfield, 
Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

The following presentations were given at workshops and inservice 
meetings; 



1. North Texas State University, Denton, Texas (1972) 

Topic: Career Education for Awareness (main speaker for workshop) 

2. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. Illinois (1973) 
Topic: Career Education for Awareness 
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3. Western Illinois University, Macomb, Illinois (1973) 
Topic: Career Education In the Elementary School 

4. Inservice Workshop for Principals (conducted by Western Illinois 
University), Charleston, Illinois (1974) - funded by Illinois 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

5. K-12 Career Education Implementation Workshop (sponsored by Career 
Education Resource Laboratory), Eastern Illinois University, 
Charleston, Illinois (1974) 

Topic: ETC Project 

6. Elementary Guidance Education Workshop, Springfield, Illinois (1973) 
(funded by Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education) 
Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

7. Elementary Guidance Education Workshop, Macomb, Illinois (1973) 
(funded by Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education) 
Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

8. Career Education Workshop for Elementary Teachers, Joliet, Illinois 
(1973) 

Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

9. Career Development Workshops (funded by Illinois Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education) 

Blackhawk Junior College (1972) 
Moline, Illinois 

Illinois State University (1973) 
Normal, Illinois 

Southern Illinois University (1973) 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Northern Illinois University (1973) 
DeKalb, Illinois 

10. Inservice fleeting for K-12 Teachers, Westfield, Illinois (1974) 
Topic; ETC Project 

11. Inservice Meeting for Coordinators of Out-of-State Field Testlnp - 
Representatives from Springfield, Oregon; Pueblo, Colorado; and 
Beloit, Kansas - Denver, Colorado (1974) 

12. Taylorville, Illinois, Public Schools K-6 Career Education 
Committee (1974) 

Topic- Introduction to Career Education 

13. Rardinaincoln Public School Teachers, Charleston, Illinois (1974) 
Topic: Introduction to Career Education 
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14. Mark Twain Public School Teachers, Charleston* Illinois (1973) 
Topic: Career Education 

The following presentations were given to Eastern Illinois University 

classes : 

1. Business Education and Administrative Office Management Course - 
3400 Methods of Teaching Business 

Dr. Chase (1974) 

2. Educational Foundation Course - 

4450 History and Philosophy of Education 
Dr. Kofoid (1974) 

3. Educational Guidance Course - 

4910 Guidance in the Elementary School 
Dr. Ward (1974) 

4. Elementary Education Course - 

3270 Teaching Social Studies and Language Arts in the Elementary School 
Dr. Helwig (1974) 

5. Industrial Arts Course - 

5722 Innovations in Industrial Education 
Dr. Strandberg (1974) 

6. Education Course - 

232 Human Growth, Development, and Learning 
Dr. Canada (1973) 

7. Education Course - 

327 Teaching Social Studies and Language Arts in the Elementary School 
Dr. Grado (1973) 

Additional Project-Related Activities 

1. A subcontract for the K-9 portion of the Agribusiness, Renewable 
Natural Resources and Environmental Protection Cluster Project 
(funded by BAVTE) was negotiated with The Ohio State University. 
In fact, staff members at Ohio State approached ETC staff members 
to see if expertise could be found on the EIU campus to develop 
the K-9 materials. The ETC Project director agreed to feed K-6 
concepts to the subcontracted project and to assist the project 
director of the subcontracted project with project activities. 
This type of relationship assured coordination between two BAVTE- 
funded projects. 

2. The Business and Office Education Cluster Project (also funded by 
BAVTE) at Colorado State University has requested the services of 
the ETC project director to develop the K-6 portion of the Business 
and Office Cluster. This effort will again assure coordination 
with another BAVTE-funded project. 
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3. The project staff is providing the leadership to organize the 
elementary education Interest section of the Guidance Division 
of the American Vocational Association. One staff member is 
serving as chairman of the elementary education Interest section 
and another is serving as secretary. The project director was 
recently elected to a 3-year term op the Policy and Planning 
Commission of the Guidance Division, American Vocational Association. 

4. ETC Project staff taught Elementary Education 460 - Career Education 
in the Elementary School (4 q. hr. course) - The course was held on 
the campus of Eastern Illinois University during the 1973 summer 
term. 

5. Two staff members taught Elementary Education 4780 - Career Educa> 
tion 1n the Elementary School (3 semester hour course) - Extension 
class taught in Pana, Illinois, during the fall semester 1974. 

6. One staff member served on the Action Goals for the •70's 
Career Development Conmittee during the 1973-74 academic 
year. This committee was established by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 

7. One staff member served on the committee established by the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Career Awareness 
Curricula, Materials, and Teaching Techniques for Hearing, Physically, 
and Visually Impaired Children, Grades K-6. 

8. A "Christmas" open house was held during December 1973 for Eastern 
Illinois University faculty. Approximately 150 faculty members 
from many different departments attended the open house and viewed 
displays of project materials. 

Graduate Work 

One staff member worked half time as project associate while finishing 
her M.S. in Elementary Education. Her M.S. research paper presented to the 
examination board was "Implications of Career Education for the Total Curriculum." 
She also pursued graduate Independent study on the infusion of career education 
with the social studies curriculum. Resulting paper was entitled "Infusion 
of Social Studies and Career Education in Grades 3 and 4." 
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Dependence upon ottiers 

Dependence upon others 



Dependence upon others 

Vitiues and purposes in behavior 



Dependence upon other 

Values and purposes in btbavior 

Individual characteristics 



Individual characteristics 



Dependence upon others 
PtfMlly as basic social unit 
Values and purposes in behavior 

Fatnlly as basic social unit 



lifestyles differ with ti»t 
and 9 lace. 

family as basic social unit 
Individual characteristics 



KeflibershiP In a group 

Dependence upon others 

Values and purposes in behavior 

Individual characteristics 

Values and purposes in behavior 

Values and purposes in behavior 

Lifestyles differ with tine and 
place. 

values and purposes m behavior 



96 
111 

AU 

93 

40A 

412 
430 
94 

99 
104 

118 
88 

94 
343 
349 

597 



ERLC 



1-9 



Second Experience Level 



m Try It tMt My 



DM 



W It ThU May 



IS Thit's Living 

(LUten1n9 «na SMking) 



Cft 
CB 

sm 

DM 

L$ 
SO 
SO 

SO 

so 

SD 



^ Thln^ Lttidt to 
4«y>th«r 

Try 1% TM» Uiy 
Try It ThU Way 

That's ^Ivlfl^ 
H4de to Mriture 
C11«it1c Cu»tQ«« 

Cllaatic CuttOMi 

M«y I HtIO You? 
Hiy I HtiD VOU> 



Otcupt tlon 



Ham Service 
^tprestntitfvt 

HpMt Service 
ReDmentitlvt 



Nur^erywAn 
ffurscrynen 



TeleoHone 
Ooeritor 

Teleoftone 
Ooeritor 

Clergy 



Howe Service 
Repretentiti vt 

HQ«e Service 
HepretentitWe 



HurterMn 
UDttol iterer 
Neteorologitt 

%teorologl»t 

Secretary 
Secretary 



Activity 
I>n SHO* YOU 

Mow 

KteolAg i File 



Peonle or 
«>l4nts 

Khet uordi Nein 



PW or Telephone 
Coaoeny 

Sit UO Straight 
How to Sfv It 



Asking About ttie 
CoMRunlty 

t*n SOOM You 



Whet Msrdt «lein 
Miisured to Fit 
Wind lAdlmort 

So They Sey 

Correct ^orm 



une Is 
Cilllno? 



Subject 'better 
Spelling 

Proper for^ «nd usage 
Building sentences ibout 
Ciuse ind condition 

Beginning dictlonery us^ge 
uses of 1inguige« describe 

Listening for i«>far«it10n 



listening for InforMtlon 
Asking oertlnent questions 

Talking and listening lessons 



Listening for Infomitlon 
Asking pertinent questions 

Asking oertlnent questions 
Listening to details 
CMOSlng right wprd OHnlng 

Choose right word mtanlng 

Listening for InfonKtlon 

Discussion skills 

Noting and raf tering details 

Discussion skills 

Noting and n Kt a ring deUlU 

Listening for InfonHtlon 

Asking pertinent questions 
Listening for InfonMtlon 

Listening for Infortiatlon 



US 

UO 
136 
149 

US 
149 
439 
U2 
146 

la9 

111 
974 

379 

611 
616 



(Reading) 

CB One Thing leads to 

Another 

CB One Thing Leads to 

Another 

OM Try It This Way 

OM More Power to vou 

IS That's living 

lS That's Living 

LS That's living 

LS That's Living 

SO **ade to Measure 

SO Cli«et1c Customs 

SO May t Help Vou^ 

to M|y I Help Y0tt> 

(Wfltlng Skills) 
CS t^hat's the Nufnber? 

CB What's the Nu«ber> 



Clergy 
Clergy 



HOMO Service 
Representative 

Electrician 



ffurserynan 
Nurseryman 
Nur«jerywan 
Nurserytaan 

Upholsterer 
Meteorologist 

Secretary 
Secretary 



Telephone 
Operator 

Telephone 
Operator 



Write It Now 
MOW to Say It 
More or Less 



Read All 
About tt 



People or 
Plants 



Styles 



What Words 
Mean 

Gardens 



Measurad to 

rit 

So They Say 



Correct For» 
Here tt Is 



P9I or Teie» 
ohone Conpany 

Sit Up Straight 



Reading for 1nforeiat1on» other 
Purposes 

Reading for InforMtloA* other 
purposes 

Reading for mforviatlon 



Judgtnents of stories, characters 
Reading for Infonaatlon, other 
purposes 

Reading for information 

Reading for Infortnatlon* other 
purposas 

Context clues to word meaning 



Reading for InfonMtlon. other 
purposes 

Reading for meaning 



Beginning vowel and consonant 
sounds 

Judgements of stories, characters 
Cause*effect organisation 

Judgments of stories, characters 
Dictionary 

Reading for information 



Writing short stories 
writing short stories 



433 
439 
141 
410 

136 
144 

149 
162 
111 
3/9 

611 

6aa 

136 
149 



ERLC 



MO 



OtamlOft twfutiw Strttw 

(Ur4t1n9 %kiU% Cont'd) 

CI 



CI 

IS 
IS 

ls 

LS 

IS 
SO 

so 
so 
so 

so 
so 



On« thin^ Mi% to 
Another 

Ode Thin9 itids to 
Anothtr 

TNit'i Living 

That*i Living 

Th«t*S Living 

TD«t*s Living 



That*! Living 

to N»««urt 
CI Initio CuStOM 
CliMtIc CwStOMi 
Hoy I Mtlp VOut 

Hiy I Ntlp VOuT 
May I H«1p YOU? 



Occupation 

Cl«rgy 

CUrqy 

tKursarjffMn 
Nurse'jfwan 
Nurstrjpan 
HMrttryman 

Nurseryman 

UohoUttrtr 

Mttaorologiit 

NeteorologUt 

Secratarv 

Stcrttary 

Secreury 



tetivU^ 



What Do Vou 
Mrlta It Horn 



Pfoola or Plants 

HOMt Styles 

What Words Mean 

Suiwtr, Winter, 
Soring, and 
fan 

Gardens 

Measured to Fit 
wind Indicators 
So Thev Sav 
Correct Forw 

Who Is Calling? 
Here It Is 



Subject Hatter 

Writing short stories 

writing short stories 

Writing a letter 
Short stories, POtms 
Print sitBple words 
voweH and consonants 

writing letters, short stories 
Writing letters 
Short answers 

spelling words grouped by ideas 

Soelllng words 
writing a letter 

Write topic sentences 

Alonabetical order 
Spelling words 



Second Exparienco Level 

NATMCMATICS 



(raett and Operations) 
CI What 'I the Numrf 



CI 



What's the NuMbtrl 



CI What's the iMMff 

ON Try It This way 

SO Made to Measure 

(Flgurnl) 



SO 



Cllaatlc CustQMS 



Telephohc 
Operator 

Telephohe 
Operator 



Telephone 
Operator 

HoMe Service 
ftepresentatlve 

upholsterer 



•leteorologist 



P9X or Tele- 
DhOht COMpany 

Long 01 Stance 
Calling 

fiufRber Please 

More or Less 

Over and Under 



weather Measures 



Cardinal AuaMrs 



Cardinal nuMbers 

Addition ^acts 

Concept of fractional parts 

Cardinal nuMters 



Concept of one-half 
Products through 18 

Counting 



Graphs 

Maps and Charts 



(GeMtry) 
SO Made to Measure 



upholsterer 



The Oesigning Manipulation of plane figures 

Upholsterer «Kogi»l«lflg congruent figures 



(MeasurtHient) 
C6 Mat's the Nunoer? 



ON 

SO 

so 
so 



More Power to ^ou 
Made to Measure 
Made to Measure 

CI luetic Customs 



TeiephOAe 
operator 

ElKtrlcUn 

Upholsterer 

Upholsterer 

Meteorologist 



Long 01 stance 
Calling 

Planning Ahead 

Measured to fit 

Over artd under 

Wiather Measures 



Tfne 

Time 

Length 

Length 

Te«oerature 
Calender 



(Problem Solving) 
CI What's the Mi^r? 



LS 
LS 
SO 



Try It This way 

That's Living 
Thet'S Living 
Made to Measure 



Telephone 
Operator 

HOMe Service 
Representative 

Nurseryman 

Wurseryiiift 

UDholsterer 



Long 01 Stance 
Calling 

More or Less 



People or Plants 
Gardens 

Measured to Fit 



One*step proPleiRS 

Qne^step probleMS 

One*step problems 
One* step problems 
Solve ftuMter stones 



ERLC 



Ml 



i'l 



t Ulna 



&D C11«>i«ttc CuitOAil 

OH Tr, It Th1» My 

Mor* Power tp VOu 
OH ilcirt PoHfr to VOU 

(Scientific Metftod) 

0«« Try It ThU U«y 



ON 

SO 

SCI 

so 
so 



*40re Pomtt tO VQU 
f^Adft to Me«Sure 

tli^tie Cuvtoflis 

Cll»«tic Cyttom 
*«iy I He^O vou'* 



Second Experience Level 



Cc^cupatjpn 
Nur^vt ^n 

*^ttoroioqitt 
^'•t^O'^ioqist 

HettOrolOQItt 



Ooerator 

Ho#e Strvkt 
9epreunt«tive 

€1«ctrlctin 
Electrician 



we Se^-vice 
fteoresentitive 

£lectr<ci«n 
upnoUterer 
Heteoroloqist 

^teoroloai&t 
Secretary 



Styles 



SoWier , Winter , 
Surmq, «n4 
Tin 

l^rien^ 



weattier Measures 

'.4lAd Iftdic«tori 
So Tnev S«v 



PBx or Tele- 
Dhone Coffp«fly 

I'll Voy 

HOto 

Cono1etin9 e 
Circuit 

Wh«t 1$ « 

Conductor? 



Keeping « 
Pile 

Conductor* 
Over end Under 

Wind Indicators 
So They S«y 



Her« It It 



Itvfng tnln^s cMn^e they 
itvinq tnln^s adjust to se<tOftt* 



''iro*»ing pUnts and their c«re 



Local »e«trver coiHSitlons 
Mtef> «nd «if* te9«tt>«r 
ueetfter 

uc«l iveit^er coAQitlont 

Loc«l •(either coftditioe* 

l^e thermoneter, uudy clowds, 

rain* Sunihlne* wtnd 



Electricity f«ove* through 
« conductor In « Circuit. 

Torce POve& tMnQS. 



Electricity moves through 
« conductor in « circylt. 

Electricity moves tnre«gh 
e conductor in e circuit. 



C«te9ori2etlons 



investigative «nd evaluative 

techniques 

TMngs c«n &e co^ared by 
(•eesurln^. 

Use of senses to father data 
Investigative and evaluative 
techniques vary. 

iRvestigative and evaluative 

techn loves vary« 

Use of senses to gather data 

Special Instruments help us 

observe. 

Categorl2<n9 



144 

968 

974 

3?9 

U5 
14$ 
44J 
4S4 

ISO 
4S4 
117 
374 

379 

$2a 



{fcontf"lcv) 



OH 
0- 

OH 

lS 



It thu way 

IT It Tnis way 

HO re POMe'' to fou 
•«ore Poi«er to vpu 
Thet S Mvinq 



C^ograoh/j 
W Whet's the Nunfeer* 



Second Experience Level 

SOCIAL STUOtf^ 



Hoflie Service 
Aepf>e^entative 

Home Service 
Representative 

flectrician 

Electrician 

Vurie^y^an 



'*iephone 
Operator 



4$kinq Apout the 
COf«iunltv 

I'll Shew Vpu 
How 

Hake a Chart 

Planning Ahead 

Sut^r, winter, 
Snrinq, and 
fall 



long Oi%ta(^c# 
Cainnq 



Cofliwgn^tif workers 
Stor«( 

Sto«^es 



Covn^^nUy H^orkerv 
CoiTHin1t>r workers 
Earrtinq r^onev 



understanding icele 



132 
14S 
4M 

15$ 



14? 



ERLC 



1*11 



OH Try tt TMt wiy 



IS 
IS 



Thfttf Lfvlnq 



OccuPttlOft 

NoMt Service 

Nurttr^n 
Kgrstrywgn 



Activity 

A&king Abcut tlw 
Neighborhood 

Hoole or ^Untt 

Htw Stvlti 



er, UlAttr, 
Soring, «hd 
Foil 



BISf OOW AVWUBll 



Needs differ iccordinq to c11«*tt 
tnd re%ourcei. 

SpeeUl PuiTose 

Need) diMer tc cord 1^9 to 
c11m«te tnd ^etsoni. 



m 

lib 
144 



(Polltlcol kitiMt) 
LS Th«t*$ Llvlnq 



Nuritrjiwin 



Home Stylet 



Goverwuent* ttelo peooU weet 
$offle needs. 



144 



(Soc tolooy -Anthroool oqv ) 
Ct the Nuflber^ 



CB 
DM 

OH 
OM 

LS 
LS 



One ThiN LOftds to 
Another 



One Thing Letds to 
Another 

Try It This My 



Try It This «iy 
Try It ^•'IS My 

That's IWIhO 
Tint's Living 

Moy t Help You? 



T«1eohone 
Ooefitor 

Clergy 



Clergy 



Hom Service 
Reorefientatlve 



HAme Service 
ftepretenutive 

Ho«« Service 
Repmefiuttvt 



Nurtefjfven 
Nurserynen 



Secretery 



Sit UQ Straight 



Whet Oo YOU 
Think? 



tsKutlve 
Secreterv 

Asittng AtXHit 
the Comiunltv 



I'll ShOM 

Vou Hon 

KKpIng « rile 



StvUs 



SuMT, Ntnter, 
Soring, «M 

Who Is Caning? 



V«lue% end our poses In behevlor 



Contact with others is needed. 
Cocmunlty reflects assuwotlons 
and values. 

Membership in a grouP 
Oependeoce uoon others 

Community ne«"U a variety of 
services. 

Contacts with others are needed. 

Coeeiinlty reflects assumptions 
and values. 

Technology produces changes in 
isays of living. 

Religious and cultural diversity 

CoMMjnlty reflects assuaiptions 
and values. 

Lifestyle* differ -ith ti"ie and 
place. 



Individual characteristics 
Manners 



ug 

427 

448 

132 

145 

ISO 

144 

156 

616 



ERIC 



Thild Experience Level 

UmiMi ARTS 



ca 

C8 

C3 
SO 

C8 

C0 
DM 
QM 
DM 

li 

LS 

IS 



SO 

so 



Couple, Cut, m 



Couple, Cut, irtd 



Coffee. Tej, or 

(listening «nd SPCAklnq) 

Couple, Cut, 4nil 
CoooerAt«» 



••^upV, Cut, and 
i oopetite 

^tices, ^Mi<«s, ind People 



Chinqe for fun 
«*th Rec^e^tlon 

Change fo«^ ^un 
■> Pec red t ion 

'*rominq 'ireat >W SmU 
MOto Social U S««ing> 

HOW Socu* U Sewina** 

HOM Social Is Sewing? 

life *it»> libraries 

kife «ith ! ibrariM 
Coffw. Tea. or Htlk? 



Srakecnan 



Brakemin 



^jr^in eleva- 
tor Operator 

Walt«r/wai tress 



Brakeman 



Brakcnan 



Grain E1eva> 

tor OoeratOr 

Recreation 

worker 

Recreation 
worker 

forester 



Industrial Sew* 
ing Machine 
Operator 

Indust-!*! Sew- 
Inq Machine 
Operator 

Industrial Sew* 
Ing Machine 
Operator 

librarian 



librarian 
ualt^f/Uattrtss 



Activity 



Riddles with 
Railroad 

MrdS 

Member of the 
Model Freight 
Train Crew 

Prices Go Up 
and Down 

Writing Orders 



Mee«er of the 
»tode1 rrelght 
Train Crew 

Anyttne and 
Afttn Awav 

large or Small • 
Alweys Tall 

Ut'S Cc Fly a 
Kitt 

Ten He a Story 



Identlf/lhQ 

Trees 

Don't lack a 
Good Beck 



Mass Producing 
Bean Bigs 



How Do «0u Do It? 

Owning the 
Library 

library Order 

Doing for Others 



Sub ject, Matt er 



Uses of language 
fiouns and verbs 
labeling and classifying 

Uses of language 



Symbols 
Abbreviations 

Giving and taking direct Ioab 



Stress and feeling in speech 

Skits 

Show and te11 activities 



Noting and re«eMb*r1ft9 details 
Giving and taking dlrtctlons 

Acting out stories 

Stress and feeling tn speech 

Giving and tiktng directions 



Acting out stories 

Giving and uking directions 



Acting out stories 



Developing dtscusstf^n sfctlU 
Interviewing 



Developing dUcussion sktlU 
Interviewing 

uevelop^^v otscut^^on skills 

Developing jlscusstpn skills 



^77 

472 
39$ 

W 

187 
466 
180 
191 
487 
182 

188 

206 

137 

143 

i08 



f Reading) 



CP 

CB 

DM 

«w 
DM 

IS 

SO 
SD 



loupir. Cut, and 
Cooperate 

t^laces. Prices, and People 



Change for Fun wif* 
Recreation 

Growing "ireat Green Go4K 
Gr()wing Great Green Goals 

HOW Social Is Sewing^ 

. ife with libraries 
lifo with libraries 



RrakemAn 

Grain Eleva- 
tor opera tnr 

Oetreatlon 
worker 

forester 

Forester 



Industrial Sew* 
inq Machine 
Operator 

Librarian 



Librarian 



Tno Centuries of 
Ral Iroading 

Large or Snatl 
Alwiyt Tall 

Let's Go F1y a 
1^1 te 

Planting a Tree 

The Forest 
Cwunlty 

Unions 



Library Order 



Picking and 
Choosing 



Reading for tnfonnatlon 
Reading for information 
Sequence 
Sequence 

Recognising qualifying MOrds 
Mguratlve language 



Finding Information 

Library skills 



Library skills 



192 
486 
180 

480 

SQO 

201 

143 

157 



(writing Skills) 



CB 



Couple, Cut, end 
Cooperate 

Couple, Cut« an.l 
Cooperate 



Places, Prices, and People 



Brakeinan 
Brakeman 



Grain f leva- 
tor Operator 



Riddles with 
Railroad words 



er of the 
Model Freight 
Train Crew 

A Buying-Se1ling 
Grain Chain 



Vocibulary building 
Using codes 

Vorabulary building 



170 
177 

478 



ERLC 



M4 



gB, COW 



ON OfowifS 0<^t Qrcfn OmIi 



Activity 



'he Potest 
CoMnitv 

Q«t Time 



645 



Third Experience Level 



Cft 

sn 

St 



Couo1e» Cut, «nd 
Coooerite 



th^nqe for fun with 
Recrcition 

L1'f> ttlth Ubrirtts 

ftff#e. or HI Ik » 



BrikeMn 



Griin eltvi- 
tor Ootritor 



Qecreitien 
Worker 

Wi1ter/Hi1trt«s 



%o Cehturies 
of ^illroidln9 

Pound -ADOut 
weighing 



Swings end 

TM HQS 

library Order 
TioDing 



Produces 



Subtraction facts 
li^egrogolng In luttractlon 
Products 

Addition and Sub tract 1o«« 
of money 

OrdmaU 

Addition and division of tnone> 
understanding of 



192 
466 

174 

(43 
402 



(figuril) 



SO 



Paster, Slower, 
H^o^er, Lower 



Day Care worker 



NuiKbers Are 
Needed 



Reading siMole charts 



637 



(Htaiurtwfnt) 



CI 

CB 
SD 



Couple, Cut* and 
Coootv'at* 

PI acts* Pricts* and Peoole 



Taster, Slower, Higher. 
Lower 



Brakenan 



Grain Eleva- 
tor Ooerator 

Oay Care worker 



Two Centuries 
of rtailroading 

(tound-ADOut 
Weighing 

Huei^rj Are 
Needed 



H«p scale 
weignt 



Tfme 

Quantity 

Teiroerature 



19? 
465 
637 



(Probl<«i Solving) 
CB PI arts. Prices, and People 



m 

IS 



Cnange for ^un with 
ftetreatloA 

How Social U Sewing* 



Grain E>eva* 
tor Operator 

ftecreation 
uorkfr 

Industrial Se*i- 
MarhiAf Operator 



Prices Oo Up 
and O0wf> 

Swings and 
Things 

Hast Producing 
Bean Bags 



Estimating Outcomes 
U&t of noney conctpts 



HultiDlication and division 
situations 



'7Z 
174 



Third Experience Level 

SCtCNCC 



(BiologO 



ON 
ON 

P 

IS 

sn 
so 



Growl nq Great Green Goals 
Growing Great Green Goals 

Growing Great Oretn Goals 
MOW Social Is Sewing' 



Ulster, Slower, Higher, 
lower 

Faster, slower. Higher* 
lower 



Forester 
Fores tBr 

Forester 

industrial Sew- 
Machine Operator 

Day Care Worker 
Oav Care worker 



Planting a Tree 



Planning and 
I(nole«ientlng 
rprest Conter* 
vat ion 

Famous PeoDie 
of f orttts 

Oon*t lack a 
Good Back 

NuiR^rs Are 
Meeded 

Pest Time 



Hen can control the e^v ' o>'Wnt 
of living things. 

living things deoend upon their 
environment. 



Han can control the envifomnt 
of living things 

Systems of the hunan body 
Skeletal muscles 

11 vino things change as they gro^. 
Aninals differ in sUO. 

Different environments support 
different for«s of life. 



480 
494 

162 
637 
64S 



(Ca^th and S«y) 
OH Growing Great Green Gcals 



Forester 



Planning and 
lRple«ientlng 
Forest Conser- 
vation 



The surface of the earth changes 
constantly. 



494 



ERLC 



(Physics) 



CB 



Places, Prices, and 
People 



Grain Cleva* 
tor Operator 



large or S«a11 , 
Always Tall 



X-15 



Forces we things. 
Machines 



486 



(P>iy$1cs Conf 5 



m 

IS 



'"^■Hnnf* for F.in tt^ ih 
HOW Socul Is Sewinq? 



HOW WmI ;^ '.ewinq? 



f^ccuoation 



worker 

Indiiitrta^ Sew* 

Industrial Sew^ 
inq Mic^tne 
OoerdtOr 



Don't Lack a 



KOw Do vOu Do 
It» 



Su bjgct Mattgr 

Machines movt thlnqs. 
Forces move thtnqs. 



Smple machines 



Page 

US 
18? 

206 



(SdenttfK Ketnou: 



OH 
DM 



'.oi«pIe, KytXt ano 

.*;i-o<»»'.) ..rv>t f»rt>en 'ioaN 
'i^'Owinn <ireat Green Soals 

&row1n9 Great firetn GoaU 



Srakeo^an 

^oi^ester 
Forejter 

Forester 



*wo Centuries 
of Railroading 

Planting 4 Tree 

Identifvlnq 
Trees 

Har(lwoods and 
Softwood! 



Famous scientists have made 
historic discoveries. 

Scientific knowledge KcumuUtes 

Describe, find similarities, 
differences 

Describe, find siwilarities* 
diffeftnces 



19? 
480 

504 



Third Experience level 

SOCIAL sTunus 



(Ccooomlcs) 



ca 

C9 
C8 
CE 
DM 

OM 

DM 

IS 

LS 
IS 
SO 



.ojole. Cut, and 
^ 0 .-^erate 



J^iaces. f^rices, «nd ^eoole 

*>l«ces« ^^rices, and ^eoole 

f^laces. Prices, ind Peooie 

Growing .>eat G^^n (soals 
Growinq Gre^t Green GoaU 

Growl nq Great jreen GoiU 
How Social Is Sewinq^ 

HOW Social U Sewing) 

HOW Social U Sowinq* 

Cof'ee. Tea. O' "^iW 



Brikeman 



Grain Eleva'^ 
tor Operator 

Gram eleva- 
tor Operator 

Grain Eleva- 
tor Ooerator 

Forester 

Foirester 



Forester 



Industrial Sew- 
ing Machine 
Ooerator 

Indwstrial Sew- 
ing Machine 
Operator 

Industrial Se«- 
fnq Hachlne 
Operator 

waiter/tiai tress 



Hewber of the 
^del Freight 
Train Crew 

Prices Go ilo 
and Down 

A Buylng-SeUinq 
Grain Chain 

Sing A Song of 
Soybeans 

Planting a Tree 

Planning and 
Imotenentin^ 
Forest Conser- 
vation 

Fanous Peooie of 
Forests 

Hass Producing 
Bean Begs 



Garments fOr 
Good Will 



Kow Do You 
Do It? 



Division of labor 



Suooly and deaund 

tnterdepemienM of city and 
rural 

Production of qoods 
Natural resources as bases 

Different uses of envlrotwent 

Different uses of enviroraRent 



Different uses of environment 

Division of labor 
Earning tnney 

Needs and wants 



Production of goods 



TipOinq 



earning fflonev 



177 

472 

478 

482 

480 
494 

S09 
188 

197 

206 

402 



(Geography) 



CB 
CI 
DM 
OM 



•^ouol*. Cu» and 
Coooei^ate 

Places, Prices, and People 



,*iange for Fun with 
vr'Mtion 

'irowinq Great Greon Goals 



firakeman 



Grain Eleva- 
tor Operator 

Recreation 
Worker 

Forester 



Two Centuries 
nf Railroading 

large or Small, 
ATwayS Tall 

Safe Cycling 
PlanMng a Tree 



Scale of Mtles 
Towns and cities 
Special purpose naps 



Interaction of oeople and 
environment Influences the 
way needs are net. 



192 
4B6 
185 
480 



ON 



DM 



'irnwlng Great Green Goals 



Growing Ore^t Greer GoaU 



Forester 



Forester 



Planning and 
Imple^ntlnq 
Forest 

Conservatlnn 

Hardwoods and 
Softwoods 



Interaction between peoolo and 
envlronwnt 



special purpose maps 



494 



504 



o 

ERIC 



M6 



IS 



irowinq '.tM*. i^^en OmU 
M(M Social I S^winq* 

with ».u« ine*. 



\CijPitTOn 



Industrial Sew- 
ing •*ac^^<^* 



Two '.enf j»- #*\ 

Mass Producino 
Be«n Raqs 



: .j^:tfvt ^att«\r 



188 
143 



w^th «^Kr#»at»on 

fiect i»ation 

9$'V^ Ot»i» f*t ion 

i « ♦#» «#ttH I o» ar 1^% 



•Recreation 



"lecreatian 
Worker 



HOririan 



♦«11 a ^torv 



•>wn1riq tbr' 
Li!'r;»'*, 



Library Order 



GovA.nivnts help p<»orl^* *»»eet 
.ofl»e nee<Js. 

Law; requlate Jjehivio? ♦ 
i'ublic services 



' ul'l M <«»rv » .rs 

Sc'^'t' M «trdri*i%) suoported 

Rules 'eQulate behavior. 



174 

191 
137 

143 



(V-c t jUqvAnthvoDoloqy > 



ce 
rB 

Cft 



''ojt ^(?. Cut, and 
Cnvr#rate 



Jo«.»"lf» f'ut, and 
Coooerate 

Places, Prices, and 

Places. Pr4,t«s. and 
feoole 



Brikentan 



Br^ktman 



Grain Eleva- 
tor Ooerator 

•"^rain Eleva- 
tor Operator 



Heinber of the 
»<odel Freiqht 
Trim Cr«M 

Anvtlme and 
Often Aitfav 

A Buving^Sell inq 
Grain Cham 

Sing a Sonq of 
Soybeans 



Dependence («pon others 



valuer and ourooses in behavior 



Coflvnunitv wants and needs 
Values an^ purposes in behavior 

Technologv orodiices changes in 
wavs of living. 



177 

187 
478 
482 



DM 
DM 

IS 

lS 
LS 
IS 



SO 

SO 
SD 

sc 

SD 



Change fftr F-jn ^ith 

Qecreattoo 



Chanqe fo»* "^un with 
Recreation 

Growtng ^treat jrt^n Goals 
How boCtal ;s Sew1ng> 

H?iw So^'.iai Is Sewing? 

How Sotial Is Sewing? 

Mow Soc»al I* Sewing? 

I ', ft* with I »h»-at les 

life with lihf Mes 

:o^fee. Tea. or n\W 
Co*^«*<*, >a. or mlk? 

Paster, Slower, Migne'', 

Lower 

Faster, Slowf-, Higher, 
Lower 

faster, ^i-^er. Higher, 

l(«wer 



Recreation 

Worker 



Recreation 
worker 

Recreation 
Wprlter 

Industrial Sew- 
tnq Machine 
.Operator 

Industrial Sew- 
ing Machtne 

Doerator 

Industrial Sew* 
ing Machine 
operator 

Industrial 
ing Machine 
Operator 

Librarian 



Librarian 

waiter/uaUress 
waiter/Waitres$ 

Day rare irforker 

Oay Carp Worker 
nay Care Worker 



rvpr/t)cdv Con'et 



Let's Go My 
a "flte 

The forest 
Community 

Mass Producing 
Bean Baqs 



fiarments for 
Good Wi 1 1 



unions 



How On vou 
Do It* 



'H^nln'j thi* 
Library 



Picking and 
Choosing 

Writing Orders 

Oolnq for Others 



Numbers Are 
Needed 



Rest Time 



tverythlnq in 

Its Place 



Co'^unitrf wants and needs 
Upubpr^Mp «;n a qrOuC 
Pes'^cn^ib' 1 itv 

value*i and ournosps tn behavior 
Dependence on others 



Connunity wants and needS 



Technology produces changes in 
ways of living. 



Conwunitv needs a variety of 
services. 



r.rnuns within the conwunlty 
Labor unions 



Tec*joology orodjces changes m 
wavS of -Ivinq. 



Corp»un>tv needs varitly of 
ser vices. 

Corwunity re^le'ts values. 

Individual characteristics 
values and purposes in behavior 

Oeoendence on ot»^erS 

GrouOS within the commynlty 
Cultural diversity 

Co«r»unity's wants and needs 
Oenendence on others 
Individual characteristics 

Deoendence on others 
Indwidjal characteristics 

;alues a^i rurroses -n behavior 
lortwi.iurti characteristics 
Contact with otMcv ^s needed. 



166 

180 
SOO 
188 

107 

201 

?06 

n7 

157 

408 
657 
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Fourth Experience Level 

UNGUMt ARTS 



Ut^ in tih*«tsp4i^ »ff>ort1n^ 

pM tti%hs 1ft N4^s.An»*» Reporting 

0*1 v.\i**<0$*t^ Li.Mtod the 

Curato»- 
(LUtenlnq imi Sreiionn^ 

CS CI Mr the Al*- 

CB Clc*r tM» Mr 

C8 ^'^M** th« Air 

OH Risks In f«t«isP4p«r 

<i«eOrt<n9 

OH In NMMper 

LS Ttllers, like It U 

so Fl$h fry Anyone? 

CB Efficient Assistance 

C6 Efficient Assistance 

CB near the Ai« 

Ca Clf*^- the Air 

OM Rlsk^ in N^M^pa^^iT 

Report1rt<} 

OH Ri^ms tn N^^pdD<?r 

Reporting 

OH Risks in >i^w4PiPer 

ReoOrtlnq 

DH Curiosity LrMted the 

r. .rator 

IS Tellers. LUte It Is 

SO Spice *or Spec 1*1 People 

SO Space for ^oecial People 

SO rish Pry Anyone? 

so Fi*.h ^'''w Anyone* 

untinq Skills) 
CB Ef*»c^«Jht A<.%ist<ince 

OH RisL^ in H»w^n<iper 

Report <f>q 

OM Risks In S»«'.piner 

Repoi^tlnti 



ERIC 



Of i-.,.UT 'Ori 



Nef#^Dii»er 

R»«ncrrt»r 

Reporter 
Curator 

r^ri tc* 



Re«il AU About 

It: 

Rewritinq 4nd 
He44l1ninq 

A ^ew of '^v 
f^aworlte ThinQs 

Sfiarlnq Culture 
Through languAqe 



Uses ot Unguage 
id&elmq and classifying 



LOiwin ano nroDC^ nouns* 
yerhs» ddjcctuev 

Onqms of En<3lish irtrds 
OeviatiOhs from other languages 



Sib 
540 



Ofhtal 
Assistant 

Dental 
Assistant 

Air Pollution 
control engineer 

Air Pol lution 
Control Engineer 

Air Pollution 
Control Engl 



Vewspaptr 

Reporter 

Newspaper 
Reporter 



Bank Teller 



Fish Hatcher 



Dental Office 
p'-ocedurei 

Demonstrating 
Toot^arush1n-^ 

Law and imgo 
Town Heeting 
Imagine That: 

Read All ANiut 

It; 

Rtoorting 

Field Trip 



Keeping the 
Balance 



Giving and taking directions 
Stress and feeling in speech 

i^otftnq and taking directions 

Oiscussion skills 



Discussion skills 
Intervle%f1ng 

Role playing 
Interviewing 

Giving and taking directions 



Interviewing 



Interviewing 



Interviewing 

Giving and taking directions 
Noting and rentflMrlng details 

Developing discussion skills 



226 
502 
508 
519 

20& 
215 
243 

632 



Dental Ass 1 sunt 



Dental Assistant 

Air Pollution 
Control Engineer 

Air Pollutlor 
Contrt^ Engineer 

NeitfSpaper 
Rerorter 

Newspaper 
Reporter 

•iewsuaoer 
Reourter 



Curator 
{ianV Teller 
Architect 
Architect 
fiSh Hatcher 
fiSh Hatcher 



Dmnstrating 
Tootht>rush1ng 

Fit tor a Filling 

Law *p1 Lingo 

Imagine That! 

Reporting 



Rftwtrltinq and 
Headlining 

Heroes and 
Heroines of the 
oress 

<ihar«r*i Culture 
Th'-ough languiie 

Banks frofli the 
Beginning 

DeslQnlng for 

Orouo Needs 

Language of the 
Oraftsflian 

Underwater 
Adventure 

Aquarius Care 



Finding information 



finding information 

For information 
Special vocabulary 

For infortpation 
Special vocabulary 

understanding quote marks 



Topics and subtopics 
Reading «or infortnatton 

Oictlondry 

Finding information 
Making judgments 

Finding information 
Picture reading 
finding information 
finding information 



226 

232 
502 

519 

215 

220 

22S 
I 

S40 
236 
171 
178 
669 



Dental 
Ass^^tant 

Sewsoaoer 
Reporter 

Newspaper 
Repo-^ter 



Dental Dffice 
Prx^dures 

Read All 
About It: 

Reporting 



Alphabetical order 
t'utt^ng ideas in order 

Paragranhinq 

Putting ideas in order 

Paragraphing tonic sentences 
Putting Ideas in order 



717 
208 

m 



M8 



(uritinq SHIIU Con '4) 

OH 



ON 

IS 



RtD0*'t1 nq 

TelUrs. Ukt It U 



QCCuPitlQW 



fteporttr 
fteoorter 

am T«iier 



Activity 



Rewriting ind 
Headlining 

Pr Inticvg 
M«ch1net 

field Trio 



Subj e ct Hater. 



Paraqraohinq 

Putting Ideas In order 

Spell >nq 

Putting idea^ in order 
Note-taking 



220 

23g 

243 



Fourth Experianca Level 

KATHDMTtCS 



(ract\ and Ooerat'ons) 

C9 Efficient Assistance 

Cd E'^tclent Assistance 

LS TeUer$, like tt U 

(Ftgural } 

$0 Space for Special Ptoolt 
(«leasurefi«nt) 



so 
so 



Curiosity Created t>w 
Curator 

Space for Special People 
Attendant Economics 



Dental 
Assistant 

Dental 
Assistant 

gink Teller 



Architect 

Curator 
Architect 



Service Station 
Attendent 



Dental Office 
procedures 

Detkonstratlng 
Toothbrushing 

Checking Accounts 



language of the 
Drartsaian 



Curator's »*eloer 



Language of th» 
Draftsman 

Hpney and 
HiMures 



Addition of money 
All adtfltlon facts 
Addition and Subtr^rtlon 

Scale drawings 



Metric 
Map scele 

PrKlslon to nearest unit 
Pactional parts 



2U 
226 
224 

170 

532 
178 
430 



(Problem Solving) 
lS Tellarf • like tt Is 



LS 
SO 



Tellers, like It Is 
Attendant Economics 



Bam feller 
Bank Teller 



Service Station 
Attendant 



Checkinq Accounts 
Savings Accounts 



Honey and 
Meesurts 



Earning, spending, saving money 
Multi-step problems 

Earning, soending, saving money 
T«io»step oroble"s 

TMo-step problems 

Avarages 

CoHoarlsons 

Saving and spending money 



224 
230 
430 



Fourth Experience Level 



SCIENCE 



(Biology) 



ca 
cd 

ca 
a« 
so 
so 
so 



Efficient Assistance 
Clear the Air 

Clear the Air 

Curiosity Created the 
Curator 

Fish Fry AnyoneT 
PUh Fry Anyone? 
' i y Anyone? 



Dental 
Assi stant 

Air Pollution 
Control Engineer 



Air Pollution 
Control Engineer 

Curator 
Fish Hitchar 
Fish Hatchar 
Fish Hatcher 



dattle Agalntt 
Sad Bacteria 

Town Meeting 



The Air Cycle 



Museums Protect 
and Preserve 

Underwater 
Adventure 

Aquarium Care 



Keeping the 
Balance 



Different environments support 
different forms of life. 

Man can choose and change h1£ 
habitat. 

Living things depend upon 
environment. 

living things need air. 

Different environments support 
different forns of life. 

Different environments support 
different forms of life. 

Man can control the environments 
of living things. 

Man can control the envi ronments 
of living things. 



210 
SOB 

SIS 
544 

67S 
652 



(Cheml. 



DM 



Curiosity Created the 

Curator 



Curator 



Museums Protect 
and Preserve 



Chemical changes involve 
rearrangement Of atoms and 
molecules. 



S44 



(Earth and Sky) 
CB Clear the Air 



Air Pollution 
Control! EnglnHr 



*he kir Cycle 



Atmosphere affects sun*s radiation. 
Descriptions of atmosphere 
Mater and air InUractlons 



615 



ERLC 



MB 



Occupation 



Arunttiint 



Actjvltjt 



Vto«(no<nt% 



*«in<.ttons yf «i»»<iw» 
fni»r-|v tn.inqe for 



4** 



CB 



CB 



OH 
DM 
SO 
$0 



5*futent As^- stance 



.U*J«^ the An- 



M«»«r the Atf 



Cut iOSltv ♦.**eited th* 
fu»itor 

Cur^o^it/ I seated the 
Attend4nt EcdihmIci 



fUh fry Anyone? 



Dentel 
AsslsUnt 



>nt4l 
Assistant 



Aif PoUutlon 
i.ontrol tn^lneer 



Air PolluHon 
Control Cn^lntfr 



i>eoorter 

Curator 



uurator 



Service Stitlon 
Attendant 

Pish Hatwher 



Battle Against 
Bad &4cteria 



Pit for a 
f tiling 

Town Heettnq 



The Air CycW 



Prirtinq 
**acht<*es 

Curator's 
Helner 

A Few of My 
Pavortte ThifMjt 

Honey and 
Measures 

Undenvater 
Adventure 



Ask quention^» fino answers 
Pamous scientists have 
snade hivtortc discoveries. 

^escr^^^>, ftnd s^n> JarUies ifi^ 

and differences 

ClasMficJtion 

Soecial tnstruments $oa 

Invent (Qatlyr and oval lative 

techniques 

Investigative and evaluative SIS 

technique*;. 

$t»ec tai insiruj«enti 

Cofnnurtsons 

famous scientists hav*^ made * ^19 

his to? u d i scovertes . 

Comoartsons are made by careful 532 
«easvire<ients. 

Thtnqs ar. c Unsifted according $36 
to likenesses. 

Cvaluatwe techniques 430 
Sotclal Instruments to observe 

Thtnqs are classified according 669 
to luenesses. 



Fourth Experience Level 

SOCIAL STUOUS 



(Ccononics ) 
CS Efficient As&fstance 



DM 
ON 

'.S 

LS 

LS 

SO 

SO 
<»0 



Risks In Hewsoaoer 

Keoortinq 

ftisks in Newspaper 

Oeporttnq 

Tellers* Lue It Is 



Tellers I ike It Ts 

Tellers, tue It Is 

Attendant FcoaoaIcs 

Attendant Scopoaks 
fish Fry AnyoM^ 



Oental 
Assistant 

Newspaper 
Reoorter 

Newspaper 
*Jeoorter 

Bank Teller 



Bank Teller 



Bank Teller 



Ser«ice station 
Attendant 



Service Station 
Attendant 

Fish Hatci»er 



Oental Office 
frocedures 

Read All About 

It: 

ftewritino end 
Headllninq 

Checkinq Accounts 



Savlnqs Accounts 



Banks fro^ the 
BeQlnning 



Workers* 
.'lewpoints 



from Thikre to 
Here to There 

Keeping the 
B«*«nce 



division of labor 
Supply and demand 
Transportation of Infomation 



Banks 

Difference bet-.#een qoods and 
sorvices 

Banks 

Difference oet^^en qoods and 
services 

Bdnks 

Gov*»rn««<»nts Influence economic 
development. 

Population influences demand. 

Division of labor 

Production of goods and services 

Transportation of goods 
Usin^ natural resources. 

Uslnf| natural resources 
Different uies of env1ronnint« 



217 
?D8 
220 
224 

230 



436 



441 



6B^ 



{Geo^^aohy) 
SO Snace for Special >eop1e 



$0 



Attendant Economics 



Architect 



Service station 
Attendant 



Designing for 
Group Needs 

Prom There tO 
Here to There 



Modi f feat ton of environments 



SU*» helps to deterwine cnaracter 
of locale. 

Interaction of people and 
envi ronments 



in 

441 



(HiUor/) 

C8 efficient Assistance 



DM 



fiiskt in Newspaper 
Atoorting 



Dental 
Assistant 

Newspaper 
Reporter 



Battle Against Changes in ways of living re' U 

Bad Bacteria In changed expectations. 

Heroes and Great Americans m history 

Herolnti of the Acts and events have 

conseouence^ . 



210 



ERIC 



t-20 



^cn ^^^^^^^^ 



(HUtor* Clint d) 

OH 



Li 
SO 



the Curator 
Teller* tue It 1$ 



Soac* '0* Special People 
attendant [conomlcs 



OceuOition 

Mewsoaper 
Reporter 

Curator 
Bank Teller 

Architect 



Service Station 
Attendant 



Activity 



Freedom 0^ 
the Press 

Ml f»i -Museum 



danks fro<n the 
Beginning 



Architect's 
License 

Frojn There to 
He«"e to There 



bub 'Pit Matti*» 



A^tVt" *»ife ha% ♦•oot'v in the 
Mode»n b^v hd> •oot'i in tHe 

UiSt ■ 

Sdciot^*»s have cnanqed and 
a»-e chanqinq. 

African vaUes and tradit'orv 
Be'r^rp and aft<»r r*»Ut10nsM0S 



MoJe»n li*e ha^ lOOts in t^e 
oa^t 

Consenuences \n other tl«T»PS 
ano places 



441 



(Political Science) 



CB 

Cft 
DM 

to 



Clear the Air 



Clear the Air 



Risks ^n Newspaper 
Reporting 



soace for Soecial PtODit 



Air Pollution 
Control EngiAttr 



Air Pollution 
Control Inglneer 

KcMSoaoer 
Reporter 



Architect 



Uw and Linqo 



ToKn Meeting 



rreedoff of 
the Press 



Architect's 
License 



Rules ♦o • interaction 
GovcrrweMt services 
L4i*s regulate behavior 
CoBtn-in.tv nqtits and reqairf«»ents 

Laws roQulate benavio**. 
Conwunltv rlqhts and require«ntS 

Rules for irte*'actlon needed 
bv qrouOS ^ , 

u'. S. Constitution as basis for 
laws 

Ru^es fo*" interaction iieeded 

by groups 



S02 

soa 

232 
186 



(iodOlogy-AnthroOoloqy) 



ca 

CB 
CB 
ON 
OH 

OM 
ON 

m 

IS 
lS 
LS 

SO 
SO 
SO 

so 
so 

SD 



Cfficitot Assutance 
efficient Assistance 
Clear the Air 



Risks in ^spaoer 
Beportinq 

Risks in Keitsoaoar 

Reporting 

Risks In N«wSOao«r 
Btoortinq 

Curiosity Created the 
Curator 

Curiosity Created the 
Curator 

Curiosity Created the 
Curator 



Tellers* Like It ts 
Tellers, Like It Is 
Tellers, Like It Is 

Soace for Soecial Ptoale 
Attendant Economics 
Attefldant Economics 

Attendant Economics 



fish Fry AnyOfif? 
Fish Fry Anyofie? 



Dental 
Assistant 

Dental 
Assistant 

Air Control 
Polutlon £ng1nter 

Newsoaoer 
Reporter 

NeKSoaoer 
Reporter 

fiewsoaoer 
Reporter 

Curator 
Curator 
Curator 

Sank Tel lor 
Bank Teller 
Bank Teller 

Architect 



Service Station 
Attendant 

Service Station 
Attendant 



Servict Station 
Attendant 



fish Hatcher 
fisft Hatchtr 



Bittle Aqamst 
Bad Bacteria 

Dental Office 
Procedures 

Town Meeting 



j^ead All About 

It: 

Report inq 



P'-intInq 
Machines 

Hini •Museum 



Curator's 
Hcloer 

Sharing Cul* 
ture Through 
Language 

Checking 
Accounts 

Savlnqs 
Account 

Banks f'o« the 
Beginning 



Designing for 
Grouo Needs 

Money and 
Measures 

workers* 
VieMOOints 



from There to 
Mere to There 



Underwater 
Adventure 

Aquarium 
Care 



Technoloqy oroduces chanqes in 
ways of living. 

CowHjmtv needs a variety of 
services. 

values and ourposes in behavior 
Individuality and responsiol 11 ty 

Camnunity wants and needs 
NewSPape*"S 

Contact w^th nthers Is needed. 
Newspapers 

Technology oroduces changes m 
ways of living. 

Culture interrelationshtos 
People have similar basic heeds. 

Dependence noon others 
Culture interrelationships 



Coiwunitrf needs va»iet^ of 
services. 

Conwunity nf*eds variety of 
services. 

Lifestyles differ Kith time 
and olace. 

Values aftd ourposes m behavior 
Community's wants and needs 

Co«wunity wants and noeds 
Housing 

Values and imrooses 

Individual It/ and responMbi 1 ity 

roimunitv wants and needs 
Individual characteristics 
Values and purposes 

Coiwunitv needs variety of ^rrvicev. 
Ciwwinit/ r<»necf. assuwntlons aftd 
val'jes. 

•^e1qhbor^ot ft . »»av#* Ch.ir4cTi*» 

rfsO'jKes* locations 

Values and ourpnses in pehdvlor 



210 
217 
SOB 
208 

215 

239 

526 

:>32 

MO 

224 

230 
236 

in 

430 
43f^ 

4M 

m 



ERIC 



t*2l 



Fifth Experience Level 

LANOUAGr ARTS 



CB ftcchi>ntna m «e locating 

ON How t> A«K Atld Wu 



OcCuDition 



Artw#»'tUinq 
Convwf Ui»r 

C«n«pnter 



t V 1 1 » 



Ar4tvsi» o» 
Construction 



Subject .*idtte*- 

latv^ltn^ jMd Ci4ssifying 

Idbelina Ana Cl«'>»ifyin9 



Ui^t^nin*; and ^CH»jk»*»%* 



CB 
Cb 

ra 

CB 

CB 
OM 

ON 

OH 

OH 

lS 
LS 

SO 
SO 

so 



ff<»cfronirt<) and Rclocitinq 
t^tch9ntn9 M Relocitlng 

R^ckoninq and Me1ocatin9 
Ho» iht Ad^ Add uo 

hm tne Ads Add up 

ikm the Ad^ A^d no 

HQM tn« A0S Add Uo 

Bunding Mith Style 

flutldiflo «»Uh Style 

Greying ?M^r\t, and c>1easuret 
Chanqinq Places 

Antly Announcing 

ADttv Announce no 



Musician 



Musician 
Account af^t 

Accountant 

Accountart 

Advert >sinq 
Cnpywrl ter 

Advertising 
Copywriter 

AdvertUinq 
Conywrlter 

Advertising 
CooywfUer 

Carpenter 
Caroenter 



5*«*dMtrician 
travel Agent 

TV Announcer 

TV Announcer 



f Minfl ^aults 
world of *1uSlC 

Keeping Track 
Her»'\ a S«1tCh 

Sreener firass? 

Analysis f • 
Advertisements 

Advertiser and 
Client 

Cigarette 
Persnectives 

Attracting New 
LfliDlo>*ees 

Construction 
Project 

Carnent^r tJoles 

Parent **an^l 
Cook's Tours 



T»*iopingW on 
the Tonquo 



Pldv^ng roles mtth dialoijue 
Stress t>nd feetmq m speech 
Discussion skil Is 

Inte'^viewlnq 

C^vmq and taking directions 
*«iotinq and reniem&ering details 

Discussion skills 
ftolr flaying 
mtorviewinq 

Interviewing 

Discussion 

We plav with dialogue 

Discussion 

Role Play with dialogue 
Giving and taking directions 



Playing roles with dialogue 
Into**view<n9 

listen for coniorehension 
Discussion skills 
^Maying roles 

t-ormat and informal language 
fiiving and taking directions 
Stress and feeling in speech 

Format and informat laoguage 
Cootrot Qitcht volune. tone 
Stress and feeling 
Avoiding excessive ejttra sounds 

Role plavinq 

Fomul and inforfRal language 
Control of speech 
Stress and feeling 



?56 

26S 
S41 

5£9 
S66 
SH 
579 

V7 
218 

701 
71% 



(Reading) 

CB universal HaI*h^s 

DM Links with the Soil 

OM Mow thp Ads Add HO 

m Km the Ads Add uo 
Q>»ildi(ig with Style 

LS 9u>Iding «ith Style 

L) BuiMmq «rith Style 

(writing Smls) 

W itnirs with the '.oil 

09* Ho« the Ads Add 'ip 

DM HOW thf> Ads A<id 

im «0w thi» Ads Ad^t 



»**j«^icien 

Soil Cooser* 
vationist 

Advert1<iin/j 
Conywriter 

Advertising 
Copywriter 

Carpenter 



Carpenter 
Carpenter 



Soi^ COfS*fr 

vaf oniM 

Advertising 
Copywritet 

Advertisif^g 
Coo A»r Iter 

Advert isinq 
Cupywriti»r 



world of Muiic 
«ow*s and whrf* 



Advert 1 s ing 

C«oaret*f 
P<*rsrect1ves 

; iving a Style 



Ttien an J Now 
Carpenter t'olo'* 

How's and Why''. 



Advert H«>r and 
Client 

< »g<irett^ Vr- 
suftctWes 

Attract I nq Si»w 
£fl»t>lnyrr*. 



finding Information 

Mdktnq inferences 

Aporeciatir.q moods of characters 

For in^orination 
Hikinq inferences 

Mafcinq inferences 



Making Inferences 
Oeneral 1 nations 
Visual imaqi nation 

Kiking inferences 
finding infonnatlon 

Note-taking 



Putting ideas in ord<*r 
fharact^^riminn and plot 

Advert is<Mnents 



Changing points o* view 
Advert i*e<^nts 



271 
S76 



ERIC 



N22 



IS 
SP 



Aetly Aimpuficinq 



CcTMtor 

UrptfiUr 

TV AftfMuiHtr 



C«rpinttr ioln 

Action; Ci(«6r«: 



Cti^n^liig MlAt\ of 

Chinqinq points of 
CNrtCtCrUttlOA «M OtOt 
Writing QMOtttlOHS 



Fifth Experience Level 

NATMCNATIC$ 



Ch«nqift<j te**^ of A fraction 



?6? 



CI HeaoMiv) tntf l)«10<«ti(Ki Accounttnt 

CS iWckMtng ind Kflmtll^ AccounUnt 

SO nrowlno 9§in% §n6 r:««iur«i PedtatncKn 



Are « Snu«»*e^ 



Title* «od gr«oh$ 
$C«le dr«winq 



LS lylltftw) Mith Sttfle 



Const*'action 
Project 



LS 
SO 

so 



Su1lOl«9 with Stylt Ctroentfr 
Bu'ldlft^ BltH Style C<irne«iter 

Chang 1<v) »lic« ^f***^ A<J«^t 



»vinq « $tvlo 



Are* 



:. ."'f 



. "nit** 



466 



CB iiec«oi»»n'j 4nn ^elotit****? 

SD Cninqing »1*cev 



»p#»rinq <i .counts 



46f. 



Fifth Experience Level 

SCUNCt 



Ow l«nk> «itn t*te Soil 

9i I1nli% mit^ tnt $o*1 

$0 >o«ing Pains <nd PUttjre* 

SO (ironing P^tni and Pletlurfit 

SO Orovtng Pemi entf Plmurti 
((irth iid ^«/) 

91 l1Aft\ MltH t*« VOll 



$o11 Conner, 
•vitloni^t 

So»1 fofj^p*-- 
Pedutr cun 



Pei'ifcien 
Pedutruun 



vetiAnlit 



little Droei of 
itter 

••>e L«v t*te 
(.fnd 

'><l<ifen*< 

At e ''Ou a jiii«re* 



tittle Nnm n* 
Mt^r 



Control fl' o''rf*'"on-'p*«t o' I »¥•»"•. 

Control '^^ r/Sfl-^»«t 

^tf«ti»'s *nd ,->tq«is 0^ ttv ^0^•^• 
fin'»'. A* 



ERIC 



OH ^ I int$ with the 



5M 



links f»«t>' tNfc ^« n 



i*^tiOPlSt 



IS« li*tif ltl« H«t»Hh11 



«4t1»inist 



in 



Orwin^ ^iifti ani P leisures 



^rdUtrlciin 



van bo conserved. 

(i!»s rvr .i^d <i<>n1pt1on of soil 

•■♦1 « ^e V mscwofl 

» ♦ ■ . • ■ in.' •I'l'it'* i.«r 0^ M»» I 



■ i' .1, u<-« rit\ 
tonii'dt ♦',0ft*. wsUv by inr«^uri«nif>nt^ 



Pirent Pine! 



i|«<*«iT«e? una l»ffe't'>me^ 



Fifth Experience Level 

SOCtAL STUOK^ 



(Economist) 



ce 

ON 

DM 

ON 

LS 

St) 



tt^ckonint; ifvt AeloCit^no 
^ectontf^ And Helocdtlfi) 

Links run th^ Soil 

HOM the Ads Add UO 
HDM the Ads Add UO 
ftu'ldfriq «lth Style 

cn«n>)inQ PUces 

Aotly Announclno 



Accountant 
Accountant 



Sell Conser 
vetionist 



Advertising 
Copvwrl *«r 

Advertising 
Cooywriter 

C<«^t)enter 



TV Announcer 



(.rfre«^r 6ri<s? 



CV>er Conser- 
vitlomsts 



Orlq*ni1 Product 



Ciq«pette 
«*ei^soectiwo< 

^ I V 1 nq 1^ T t y 1 »» 



lihlther Thiu 
Wst 



'••jy% fiehih.i the 
ugy^ Bth*nd the 
«<«lie 



Sunply and demind 

SuOdW and de«and 
Division of Utior 
Cowynltv workers 

iHffe»*ent u«»es of environnient 
lechncloqv rrodwces chmqes. 
tntefiependenc< of ^eogrcuhicil 

•■eg ions 

Sjprly aoa de<nand 
using nitur.)! »'esourctS 

(iovernmont ri>qalit1ons 



plv v.ion ("f 1 »hor 
' uni 'v and JrrMml 
•00 1'; Jnd *.»?rv»ce<i 

;nt»Tirnen<?'"n< p or reqions 

li'.'nq n^turil f^SOurCtS 

i;itfprcnt Of environments 

P»>ie di^t#rontut "^nn 
Intet^leoendence 



547 
4$7 



(Geogriptiy) 
tS eutldinq with Style 



^0 



SD 



Clt4n<]1fiq PUcts 



Chftnqinq Pljces 



C« reenter 



Travel Agent 



Tri\^tl Aqenr 



T*>9n *n1 Mcrt 



Whither ThOu 
unest 



Pa thf 1*1(1 !nt| 
Practice 



Veed*. di'^^c** with climjte 
*nd reso'^rccs. 

Olobat locations 
Ctifflit^ and toDOqriph/ 
Interact Inn between neonle and 
envi«^onrm«flt' 

Ooutei I'n m/ios 
Scale HI ics 



271 



AS? 



(History) 



C6 

ca 

ON 

IS 

SO 



Unlve-sal ^lgdle\ 
Peck^ntnq ih«i Del oct ting 

links with the Soil 
8uild«n9 wlt»« Style 

Crmiinq Pains and P)eiSure$ 



•*usician 
Accountant 



Soil Conser- 
vat^onist 

C«r«nter 



Pediatrician 



^airert ' f Music 
ree&inq Track 



The lay of 

Und 

Then and H(m 



Parent p.iflei 



»'u«wn l'»p IS continuous ani 
IntcrreVued. 

»,hanges if ways Of living resu't 
in changed exoectatlons, 
Mod#»rn life nas roots In the past. 
Acts afK< events have consequences 



^ftdtlor^ of qeogrjphy and hiSt&ry 
i. S. Ml. .tor/ 
>(>'icti*»'. hflVi^ "hiinqed. 
^neruan ^a\^i?\ 

tVfSOnal n>Anort«»«, 

Present* PASt* tut'^rt- 



24^ 

Ml 



(PoUtUa) Science'. 
CB lieckoninq and Relocating 



SO 



( henqipti Place-. 



Accountant 
Travel Agent 



K^ttiftq Track 
f.»jOk'** Tnur» 



Pul»«» toi mt^rart^'*'' 
rft#».ts 0' towFK)! •maK 

duildtn*} I'vin* 



'.41 

4f.y 



ERIC 



1-24 



^ con WMlABlt 



CI 

m 
m 

m 

IS 

SP 
10 

so 

$0 

so 

so 
so 



Ni« tut Ml M U» 
t«w tf« A<% Mi UD 

Aptly AnMunctn9 
«9t1y Anfiov«C1n9 



ACCOUlltMt 



Soil Cow* 

vatitout 
Cpoyvrtttr 



CttoynrlUr 
CtrptfiUr 



PttflOtrleUR 

Tr4tft1 A9t«t 

IV AnaowAC tr 
TV AnMOvMtr 



Actlvjii 

Niktrt of NUtU 
world of t^%ic 

Miro*t • SvlUH 



Older C04i%t^ 



Clfirettt 
^rtOKtlvtt 

rrmn ood Horn 



CMlort^*t 
NoiUti 

Aro Vow • SouaroT 



rihUMr Thou 

&Of%t 



PrKtUO 



Tr-ioo^ngly o** 
the Towoue 

Cuvt Sohind tho 
Guf\ BeHlw! thf 
••Ik* 



^MOi«et IMttfr 



CuUnral d1*tf»Uy 
ro«M»ity rffittti viliitt. 
lAOividuolitv 

Cultural divtrtlty 

Comolty fffltctt attu^tioos 

t.<d valoct 

Olff»r«nt ONM to *1«11ar ontfs 
tMlvltol cMfOCttfUtUt 

volm Mid o«iwm 
Valun and ovroom 



lodlvl^l cMracttrUtlct 
Valvtt and oufiMio> Miia^ur 

CQi«iioity*% »*«t* a««4 iittdt 
Tochoolofy oro<l«et% ch4«9a». 
Mti^MoHioodt havo cMractor. 

vaiMt oureom \n otnavior 
CoMO mnu and ottdt 

MoutlflO 

Si«ilar Mtic ocodt 

InNrlttd CMlturti lufluaoet prt%««t. 

CoMMiUy rofloctt valuat. 

IMIvldual ch«r«cUrUtiC% 
>OHtf«ACI «W OtM*** 

Intflvliual cdaracurUtUt 

Cultural divortlty 

Similar oatic notas 

Olffaroot «Ho% to %im\Ur oAd% 

Llftfttyl^: ditftr with t1^ and 
bU«o. 

Tcchfl0l09iy proouctt cnanotft in woyi. 
of llvlAO. 

toditfldual cnaracten sties 
CMnolna eofld1tlo«s and cHanginq 
valuts. 

InduldMAllty »«d resoonsibi lUy 
Qrogp lAtfractlOM 

TKW^oV^y chonoet ways of Itving. 
^ifouP interactions 



9^ 

268 

S$2 

W 

S76 
271 

20S 

211 
216 

457 

466 

701 
70/ 



ERIC 



ce Tiles of 5tle% 



Know Thy C^ukens 



Sixth Experience Level 

IMQUAGl AR"S 



Retail Satei 
Clerk 

Poultry Ptrii^r 
Poultry Fiinef 



iktwity 

Check Un T1.i>f 

Chicken a«me 
Poultry Products 



labtlihtj ind clas^<^yi»'«l 

Labeling ind cUsslfyiN 
imlln^ ind cU^slfyiN 



239 



fj 
ca 
c« 

ON 
9M 
DM 
ON 

ON 

SD 

SO 
SO 

SO 



T»le$ of S«les 
tiles nf Sales 



Tiles Cif Siles 
Environments for Efficiency 
fn^iromtfnts for Efficiency 
A StUe of ReilW Sellln) 
A Stite of Rtilly Se111e9 
SeifCh end So We 
Seirch «Rd So We 

Seircn end Solve 

KnoM THy Chfclient 

KnOM Thy Chi kens 
Know 'hy ChlCker.v 

Keep on Tru£ii1n* 



f^etiil Silts 
Clerk 

Retell SAles 
Clerk 



Reuil SiU» 
Clerk 

tndgstrlil 
Engineer 

tntfustHil 
Pn^ineer 

ne«i Estite 
$«lesa«n 

Rtil Eftite 
Selemn 

Detective 
Detective 



Detective 

Poultry fereier 

Poultry Pinitr 
PC-jltrv fcr»er 

Truck Driver 



Check 1-3 ^i«e 
Cltrk work 

Clerk* Of All 
Klnd\ 

Sr»iCf AM "^t^iff 

t1«e Studv 

LO\r AnortUitlon 



fielQhborhood 
CiflviSt 

Perception 
Prictice 



Interview 



T'le Detective 
^torv 

Ct'lcken Gene 



Poultry Products 
TOuCh of Drini 



Some Horte«' 

MoutHt 



Qlvinq ind t.ik1n9 directions 



Role oliyin^ 

GWIns iod tikinq directiont 
Motinq ind rentuberiftg details 

niscustion skills 
Nptfnq deUils 

DUcuSSiOn %kilU 

^iivinq ind tikinq diroctions 

llSCuSSlOn skills 

''iivinq and tikinq directions 

Playirg roles «Uh dialo9ue 



interviCMlnq 
Resorting 

Discussion 

Giving and taking directions 

Interviewing 

p-'scussion 

Listening 

Role Dliying with dialogue 

Discussion 
listening 

Discussion skills 

noting and re«e«t«ring details 

Discussion skills 

Playing roles with dialogue 

PantomiMe 

Discussion skills 

listen for coa*rehenslon 
Discussion skills 
Interviewing 



284 

?oo 

294 

290 
297 

m 

602 

233 

239 
243 

72^ 



(Reading) 
CO Talcs of Sales 



CB 

ca 
m 

1% 

so 



Environpants for Efficiency 
fnvlronpents for Efficiency 
A State of Really Selling 
leisure and labor at Se« 

know Thy Chicken* 



Retail Sales 
Clerk 

Industrial 
Engineer 

Industrial 
Engineer 

Rtal rstate 
Salesman 

Oceinographer 



Poultry Farmer 



Pinpoint Pattern 

world of 
Engineering 

Through the 
fear* 

Sprradiftq the 
Word 

Tact and Fiction 



Chicken Ga>» 



For Infonnatlon 



fo*- infOrfMtion 
Ref^rencf* sources 

For Infnrtnatlon 
Making Inferences 

Making inferences 



Judgments of stories, characters 
Visual iMgmatlon 
For information 
Noting tone and mood 

For formation 
Library skill* 
Topics and tobtoplcs 



299 
560 

30? 
314 

233 



(fc«rltlng Skill*/ 



ERLC 



CB 

m 

ON 

IS 
IS 



Tales of Sales 

A State of Really Selling 

Search and Solve 
Search and Solve 

leisure and labor at Sea 
leUure and latior at Sea 



Retail Sale* 
Clerk 

Real Estate 
Salesman 

Detective 

OetKtwe 

Oceenograplief 
OceanograoHfT 



Clerks of All 
Kind* 

Spreeding the 
Word 

Perception Practice 

The Detective 
Story 

Nerine life 
Fact end Fiction 



Reports from re*e«rch 

Advertlsament* 

Descriptions 
Description* 

Characterisation and plot 
Vocabulary building 



294 

302 

*93 
60? 

290 
314 



1*16 



SO nsm thy CMCktM 



SO 



Chicken Cm 



NQuth« 



Sixth Experience Level 

NATKDMTICS 



Ca Tilet of S«iei 



ON 

1$ 



ca 
m 

SQ 



A SUte of Re«Uy Stlllnq 
leuure «nd Liter «t S«i 

TiU% Of 5«W5 
A Stite of ftMlW Stlllit« 
A SUU Of RMUy StUlng 
KMn on Trufkln* 



DM A Sutt of t^Nllv SAinn^ 



Influent ii1 Iiu)r»dieitU 



'ProMfO' Solving) 

TiVl of $«1ti 



A Stite Of Sell^oo 
n^PO on Ti^ticklfl' 



Aet«ii sa1*$ 

CUrk 

C$t«te 
Oct«no«r«oh«r 



CUrk 

Esute 
$Aletai(i 

ahi tst«t« 

Truck Drivtr 



Ctwf/Cftok 



Cler* 

£M«te 



Truck 0«'1vt*' 



Check un 1\m 
lo«n AiKwtimion 
TKe QuAn'% Mter 

IdAn MortU«t*' ^ 
SnrcAdtOQ tti# liord 
Over.th<»*^o«d 

^ore«di(H| m woro 
^•v \par % *ator 



Count inq* ^rounin^ 
Pcrctnt& 



Oetii*Al fractions 
(>erc«nti 



Grao^s* tat)1«v 
Tablet of data 
Scale dra<«tnq 

"irai'ns 

4re<l 

PffC'sinn >n «heasur^«a 



{sfnat'nq Outcome* 
9at -0 

Mf»niiu coiic^*^t% 



jrOA 
iUA 

r.4 



L\ LtHu«*e Awt at Se« 



ieiiur» and i.ai»r at Se* 



r«ow th, ''.it«r*i»n$ 



Sixth Experience Level 



Oceano9fa"*tev u<«def*wate^ 
Ob«ervatinnv 



Oceano^ra'^ttef 



••i«-ini» L if* 



Anii^llv 4nd ''^aAf •jnge fiOA- 
one»celltd to fom^le-. 
UvinQ tttinqs a^aot to 
«»nv»rnn^nt. 

^n i.an fOrttr«l on»i«*nfii*i(»fft< A*^ 

Hv«#l1 t*"nfis. 

Adfttii'^ I'f^o- ^'/r • 

AntMis -n *>/e, stfMvtu'T, 

i«o#^^nt 

t«¥<ni tti<nn<^ q<Ow 
lw<no t*tinq« Ai«rt . nv . 
l«vtn«) t^inn^ Af*«»<1 <' «<.l, <»' , * tt 
it<»'*o^a1; reoo'lufi . 

wil\tr H^-n^^l . •nr»rlMtr. 
***n (4n fonfn*! rnv»roiwTnt<. 



ERIC 



$0 lnf1u«ntu^ !nqredlent% 



O ccup<tian 



CM/COO* 



I Mr t; Coon 



IS IfUurt 4ftd Ubor it S«i 

IS iPisur* and Libor it St« 

LS I ft sure ind UDor it $ti 



Oceinoqriontf 
0ctinO9*'iP^r 
Oceifto^riphtr 



IS 



L>1^ur« ind UbOr ftt $€i 



OctiftogripHfr 



SO 

so 



Inf1u«nt1i1 Inqr«4S;#nts 
Inf1ii«ntfil In^edltnts 



Cntf/Cook 
CMf/Cook 



$0 



KtfO OA Truck fn* 



Trucit Cr1^«r 



H«n<4 Mu%in9s 



Subj<>ct Witter 



L.vwiq thtnqs need f^od «nd witcr. 

develop intn tl^suM and 
'U ai»i\ . 

(♦>•«» ruts »rt Wt'*1 «l<M«iise 

.iise<i\r, v«i> tnitton 

I lying t^)nqs need food, itr. 



4A1 



4MS 



The OcMn'% 
M«tcr 



Material th«n9S ire 9i&. liquid, 

ivoHd. 

H4tT.er t% <;OMpased itvn$ ino 

ll'^'^tents hive one tyoe Of itom in 
4 iPO)«tCule. 



304 



Underwiter 
OtUrvitlonS 

Mirtne ;ife 



TiMOus Peopit 
of the ^ 



F^ict «nd 
f«Ctlon 



Kenu Muilnqs 
Behind th* 

Ovtr-tOtoRoid 



use of venses to gither diti 2S3 
Cittqoruitlons 

lic'.crihe si«11iritles ind 298 
diffe»^nce* 

Inve^tlqitive and eviluitlvc 3QB 
techniqwes 

SoeciiMzed instruments 

Fmiouv scientists mide discoveries. 

New fle^s of investtgitlon 

Scicntiftc Anowlecgt iCCuAulites. 314 
Ftnous scientists aide discoveries. 
New fitlds of investlQitlon 

Citegori fit ions 481 

Scientific knowledge iCCMnuUtes. 469 

CiteqoTKitfon 73$ 



Sixfh Experience Level 

SOCIAL STUOUS 



(Feonoaks) 

CI Tiles of Siles 

C& ^iles of Siles 

€9 Tiles of Siles 



m 

1% 
so 

SD 

so 
so 



Cnwironnents for Efficiency 

CnvlrofPMt*. ^or efficiency 

A Ctite of deilly filing 
leisure ind liMr it Sei 
»no« Tny ChKkens 

Know Thy CMckens 

Know Ti»y Chicken* 
tnfluentlil tf^retflents 



Ret4i1 Siles 
Clerk 



Reti«^ S4les 
Clerk 

Petiii r^iies 

Clerk 



Industrfil 
engineer 



Industrlil 

engineer 



deii £stite 
Silesoien 

Octanogripfter 
Poultry farmer 

Poultry FirMer 

Poultry fifwer 
Chef /Cook 



Check Uo Tine 



Cletk Work 



Clerks of All 
Kinds 



Uorld of 
Engineering 



Through the 

Veers 



Mtle Trensfer 



Fiaous ^eoole 
of the Sei 

Chicken (titne 



Poultry Products 



Touch of Drm 



Behind the 
Scenes 



Stores 

Needs end wints 
Role differentlition 

Stores 

Role differentlition 

Goods 4nd services 
Role differentUtioi^ 
Interdependence 
Stores 

Goods and services 
Division of libor 
uses 0^ env^rnnment 
SuDp1> «nd denind 

libor unions 

GOverninentil regulations 
Production Of goois and services 
tabor svsteeis 

competition for resoa<*c^s 



Vising nituril resources 



Owl '.Ion of labor 

Production of goods end services 

tnterdependcncc of city ind ruril 



Suupl/ and dmand 
Transportation of goods 
JnteHenenH^nre of fity and rural 
Division ' * lahnr 

Division of libor 
Coods and services 
Inte*'deDe«Mlencr of city and lural 

Division of libor 
Goods ind v«frvices 
Libor Systems 

tlse Of resources and tiPUil 



m 

294 

S68 

574 

108 
308 
233 

219 

m 



ERIC 



N28 



(Ccononict CoH d) 
$0 Kmp OA Tfwektn* 



Occtfi>ntijft 
Tfvck Dfltftr 



Sm Horut* 
Nftutht 



Olvlilon of UbOr 
Good% tnd services 
TriMOOrtitlon Of Qoodi 
tnterdtptndcncf 



IS 
SD 



Ti1«t of S«1*f 

LeUure ind Lt&or n 1«* 

Know Tby Ch1cktn% 

«MD Oft TruCklft* 



nouil Soiti 

Clork 

PouUrv Fifnor 
Truck Drlv«r 



^•noui ^fOOU of 
the Stt 

Touch of QriKA 



Ovtr*tM-ftQ«a 



NiO key% 

SoecUl fiuroofe H»% 
Ntn-md^ fftvlronwul 

IntericHon b#t«e«n neonle <nd 
envlroinitnti 

Modification of «nvironinent% 

Trice *'OMtes on *iOv 
Scile of tulles 
keys 



?3S 



(Mi story) 

CB fft¥ironpeftts for EfficiiACy 



ON 

ts 



A $t*tf of de«11y SflHng 
ititure ind Libor it Set 
Ltiiari «nd LiOor it Sm 



tftdultrlil 
CfiqffWer 



fteil tstite 
SileuNn 

0ceAftO9riOher 
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FINAL EVALUATION REPORT 



OF THE 

"ENRICHMENT OF TEACHER AND COUNSELOR COMPETENCIES 
IN CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT (ETC)" 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND BACKGROUND REVIEW 



This is the final report of third-party evaluation of the "Enrich- 
ment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education Pro- 
ject", conducted by the third party evaluation team. Members of the 
team included: 

*Dr. Daniel B. Dunham 

Coordinator, Special Career Education Programs 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

*Dr. Robert Barnes 
Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Board of Community Colleges & Occupational Education 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Jon E. Glau 

Assistant Director for Curriculum and Instruction 
oard of Community Colleges and Occupational Education 
Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Richard Edsall 

Assistant Director for Professional Development 

Board of Community Colleges and Occupational Education 

Denver, Colorado 



Dr. Glen Rask 

Colorado State University 

Ft. Collins, Colorado 



♦Primary Evaluators 

This report provides a chronological review of evaluation activities, 
includes complete reports of three on-site evaluations conducted on: 

December 15-16, 1972 
August 27-28, 1973 
February 14-15, 1974 

and includes an integrated report of the fourth and final on-site 
evaluation visit conducted by Dan Dunham and Jon Glau on May 5-6, 
1974. 
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B. In response to a Request for Proposals due October 30, 1973 (See 
Figure 23, Project Final Report), Dunham-Barnes and Associates pre- 
pared a proposal (See Appendix A) which was selected by project 
administration from among six proposals submitted. The time frame 
for the evaluation was Novomber 15, 1972 to June 1, 1974. 

A third-party evaluation contract was subsequently awarded to Dunham, 
Barnes, and Associates for the alternative proposal shown in Appen- 
^'A A (for a total budget of $7,500). Agreement was achieved between 
third-party evaluators and project administration regarding number 
of on-site visits and role and functions of third-party evaluators 
during the first on-site evaluation on December 15-16, 1972. 



C. The first on-site visitation, conducted by Dunham-Barnes, on Decern 
ber 15-16, 1972 served to delineate the scope and nature of third- 
party evaluation, included execution of a formal service agreement 
(contract) and resulted in the report which follows.. 

1. The complete report of the First Interim On-Site Evaluation 
follows, beginning on Page 3. 



2. During the interim between the first and second on-site visits 
(December, 1972 to August, 1973) the third-party evaluators 
were provided with information on project progress by the project 
director, and were in telephone contact with the director on a 
monthly basis. During this time it was jointly determined that 
the third-party evaluators would identify at least three field 
test sites to supplement the primary field test site activities. 
iMo decision on specific sites was reached until after the second 
on-site visit. 

3. The second on-site evaluation visit was conducted by primary 
evaluator Barnes and Associates, Dr.s Glau, Edsall, and Rask on 
August 27-28. 1973. The complete report of that visit follows, 
beginning on page 14. 
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Final Report of the 
Ititerlm On-Slte Assessment of the 
VEnrlchment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies 
In Career Education Project (ETC)** 

* 

Introduction 

An Interim on-site assessment of the ETC Project was conducted by the project 
evaluators. Dr. Dan Dunham and Dr, Robert Barnes, on December 15 and 16, 
1972, in accordance with provisions of the evaluation proposal contract between 
Eastern nilnois University and the evaluators. The purposes of the Initial visit 
were: 

1. To conduct a preliminary evaluation planning session with project 
personnel. 

2. To determine the scope, nature and dimensions of the project by 
reviewing pertinent project documents and conductlqg Interviews 
with key project staff and university administrators. 

3, To determine the validity, reasonableness and measurabllity of 
project goals and objectives, and the current status of project progress 
and accomplishments. 

4, To initiate action on the development of a formative evaluation design 
based upon the dimensions, goals and objectives of the project, to 
include format, basic methodlogy, development of appropriate Instrument- 
tation and a time sequence of evaluation activities. 
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Project Intent 

The ETC Rrojecr la Intended to develop materials for the enrichment of teacher 
and counselor competencies In career education, with emphasis on the elementary 
(grades K-6) awareness dimension, based upon earlier developments of learner 
centered materials through the OCCUPAC Project and emphaslziog development of 
teacher guides, learning modules and the design of a K-6 career education It^struc- 
tional system. 

Interim Assessment Procedures 

During the first on-site assessment visit, the evaluators concentrated on inter- 
viewing all project staff In depth, review of selected materials and documents, 
and visits with key institution administrators. The findings, conclusions and 
recommendations which follow are based essentially upon these discussions with 
those persons most directly involved In the ETC project, plus review of the project 
proposal and other materials and publications, drafts, outlines and reports which 
liave been produced through the I^oject. 

FINDINGS 



A. Rroject Management ard Operation 

The Project Is operated through a management team headed by Dr. Maria I^terson, 
and includes a staff of four professionals and two secretaries. Each team member 
participates In major management decisions regarding project operation and develop- 
ment of various project components. In addition, each professional staff Is respon- 
sible for a specific project area, and may work with one or more other staff members 
in the development of her or his respective component. 

Tlirough Interviews with each staff member, the evaluators found this staff to have 
a very broad base of experience in elementary education, guidance and counseling 
and innovative project operation. Very close working relationships exist between 
and among the staff members, which appears to stimulate innovativeness and creat- 
ivity among the group. These professionals possess a large capacity, both Individ- 
ually and as a group, for dealing with a project of the scope and nature of ETC. 
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They are Inventive, optimistic and positive In approach* and appear to have above 
alU a keen view of the needs of teachers and learners as such needs relate to their 
project. 

Interviews with two key institutional administrators, includlQg the Dean of the 
School of Education Faculty and the Ooordinator of Field Services for the Center 
for Educational Studies, reveal strong committment and support for the project 
on the Eastern Illinois University campus. The Dean indicated to the evaluators 
diat this project has been a major contributing factor to his present goal for develop'* 
ing teacher preparation programs around a career development theme. The Coord- 
inator of Field Services for the Center for Educational Studies, within which the 
ETC Project fimctions, indicates equally strong support for the project, and 
appears to have project management and administration details well in hand. There 
Is an obvious close working relationship and coordination between the project director 
and the Center coordinator. 

B. Project Objectives, Activities and Accomplishments 
Project Objectives 

Three primary project objectives are cited (Proposal, pages 7-8) as the framework 
within which the project is operating and developing. Briefly, they include: 

1. Develop, evaluate and disseminate career education curriculum guides that 
are applicable to any school with grade levels functionally equivalent to K-6. • . 

2. Develop, implement evaluate and disseminate sample teaching learning 
modules (or units) for the K-6 career education curriculim guides. . . 

3. Develop, evaluate and disseminate a design for a K-6 career education Instruc- 
tional system which is adaptable to any elementary instructional program and which 
may serve as an alternative to present career education instructional system. . . 

Major Activities and Accomplishments (to date) 

A lengthy list of accomplishments could be cited here. The evaluators choose to 
report the present project outcomes (progress) in terms of the followin g major 
activities and accomplishments which seem to be most significant at this early 
stage of project development. The items are the visible, production and process 
oriented results which appear to provide a substantltive basis for continuing project 
development and implementation. It must be noted that the project director and 
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8Uff had compiled a very complete notebook which documented project progress 
and accomplishment to the date of the Interim assessment visit. This notebook 
was extremely helpful to the evaluation team, and Indicates the ability of the staff 
to carefully document their progress and put It Into a useable form for review. 

1. Development and publication of an extensive annotated bibliography of career 
awareness materials, guides, publications, which were collected during the 
research and data gathering phase. This publication Is very professionally 
done. Is highly readsble and appears to have great potential useablllty. To 
the knowledge of the evaluators, this is the first work of such quality and 
quantity produced this early following the Intlal Information search by a pro- 
ject of this scope. Moreover, the Involvement of elementary students !n 
reviewing these materials was an Innovative and apparently useful strategy. 

2. Basic career development concepts have been identified as the foundation 
for development of modules and guides. An evaluation guide Including these 
concepts has been produced and has been used by the Ad Hoc Occupational 
Information team In assessing the Initial concept statements. 

3. Review of Information, materials and the concept statements by the Ad Hoc 
Occupational Information team of nine members has been completed. 

4. Basic project format development Is underway, focusing on four major subject 
matter areas as required by the proposal. This Is a major responsibility 

of one staff member. 

5. Appropriate scope and sequence of materials has been identified. 

6. The first of several resource units is nearly complete. 

7. Project evaluation contract has been completed and the first on-site assess- 
ment visit conducted. A very useful request for proposals (RFP) for the evalu- 
ation contract was developed by the project director. This RFP may very well 
be considered as having model potential for other similar projects needing to 
request such proposrls. A total of six replies to the RFP were received. 
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8« Oocume&taUon of processes and procedures appears to be fairly complete at 
this time. A newsletter explaining OCCUPAC and ETC has been produced and 
there has been considerable local and state -wide newspaper coverage* all of 
which Is well documented in project files and in the evaluators notebook. 

9» Several visits to other projects have been conducted by project staff. 

10. A National Advisory Committee to the project has been *»stabllshed and held Its 
first meeting December 2, 1972. 

11. Meetings with the Federal project monitor have been held. Information on 
hand resulting from these visits Indicates close working relationships with 
the Federal project officer and a good understanding of the project scope, 
progress and status on the part of that officer. 

12. Formal presentations on the project have been made by the project director 
to the USOE staff as well as to other groups and agencies. Professional 
papers on the project and/or its components have been developed and presented 
by three staff members (Drs. Peterson, Jackson and Tausig). 

13. Presently, bids for publication of materials produced through the project are 
being sought by the project director. 

14. A complete evaluation plan is being developed by the project evaluators on the 
basis of Information and materials on hand plus the first on-site assessment 
reported herein. 

CONCLUSIONS 

On the basis of the foregoing findings, the following conclusions are presented as 
J a result of the Initial on-site assessment. 

A. ftroject management^ operation and staff 

1. The total project management operation Is well understood by all 
staff. Each participates in major management decisions with an 
attitude that can be characterized as "people and learner sensitive". 
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2. Helationshlps to the University* School of Education, and the 
Center for Educational Studies are clear and understood by all 
involved. 

3. Staff capacity to perform is excellent. 

4. Staff assignments are appropriate for Intended tasks. 

5. Understanding of project intent is uniform among staff members 
and can be articulated by each staff member with consistency. 

6. The entire staff Is sensitive to the useablllty of the project processes 
and products by others. 

7. The communications system established by the project director amoqg 
staff and between the project & other agencies Is excellent & must be 
retained. 

Major Project Activities and Accomplishments 

1. The review of materials and development of the annotated bibliography 
provides as strong and relevant basis for materials and processes 
development. 

2. The project appears to be "on -time" with most all developments, 
especially the development of concept statements, the nearly 
completed first resource unit, and supportive materials, and the 
scope and sequence detailing. All staff are conscious of the time- 
line and the pressure Imposed thereby. 

3. Concern for the useablllty of products and processes Is a primary 
quality and quantity control factor. 
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4. Opportunity for testing and checking-cut Ideas and Initial products exist 
In the Laboratory School (In which the project Is housed) the Ad Hoc 
CJccupailonal Information team, the evaluation process and design, aiid 
are rea<Hly and willingly used by staff. 

5. Team approach to tasks Is used and tends to capitalize upon die 
available talent pool (project staff) and to stimulate Innovative and 
Inventive thinking and planning. 

6. The project focus Is on using the "team of experts" concept for 
orchestrating, organizing and refining materials already developed 
within an "invented" frame of reference ("concepts'*) and die develop- 
ment of a format for materials which will enhance their useablllty and 
stimulate their adoption by others. This approach appears to be well 
justified at this time, and seems to possess the potential for valldatli^ 
the "In-house, team of experts" approach to brlngli^ resources (both 
human and material) together for a productive curriculum development 
effort. 

7. A Business -Industry Advisory committee has not yet been developed and 
Is a high priority next step Item. 

8. The Ad Hoc Occupational Information team Is being used. 

9. The project enjoys an apparent close liaison with the USOE project 
monitor. Correspondence on file Indicates USOE enthuslasum for the 
project**: process and present accomplishments. 

10. Project staff do not appear to be constrained by a need to design In- 
service strategies to accompany the materials developed. Rather, they 
show evidence of a concern for so designing project products that teacher 
judgment will determine whether or not materials have utility In the local 
classroom setting* 

11. There Is an apparent strong intention to give priority attention to an 
adoption process which will require minimal Inscrvice to orient user 
teachers to the materials and how to use them* 
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12. The staff plans to continue gathering materials related to the 
project* and to seek additional methods and means for advertising the 
nocfl for mich materials. 

13. There Is needed staff concern for scope and sequence of materials 
developed, and for articulation of both and inter>dlsclpUnary and 
grade level nature. 

14. There Is an Intention to give more attention to development of 
modification strategies (alternative) for teachers to select from In 
modifying materials to enhance useabll^^ In the classroom. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are offered by the evaluators on the basis of the 
foregoing findings and conclusions: 

1. The project staff should continue to focus on the "product useablllty" 
dimension of materials produced. Special attention should be given to 
format and language. (For example, the term "choice makli^ may be 
more useable for the elementary teacher than the term "decision making** 
In the adoption process). 

2. A high degree of use of existing materials without too much attention to 
detailed crediting of sources Is recommended. A general bibliographical 
listing of contributors whose materials were used should be sufficient. 

3. The staff, with the assistance of the evaluators as appropriate, needs to 
design teacher and learner pre- and post-tests for piloting the. Initial units. 

4. The devising of a one or two page evaluation form for each resource and 
teacher unit, to be completed by the field test user. Is recommended. 

5. The staff should continue to work on format refinement to focus on: 

-simplicity of terms-basic language 
-style of presentation 
-quality of materials published 
-form of publication (a loose leaf, 3*hole punched, 
paper-wrapped package Is recommended) 
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6. Supplements to the present bibliography should be added as new materials 
are reviewed, annotated and described. A second edition of the bibliography 
Is recommended, but In loose-leaf» 3-hole punched, paper-wrapped form 

to ehnance useablllty and addition. 

7. Methods for Insuring quality control with regard to the focus on 
teacher useabillty need to be established. 

8. Additional consultants representing areas not presently available via 
the experience or baclcground of the staff team Is recommended. For 
example* urban education, minority education, special education, etc. , 
might well be integrated Into the existing approach through the use of 
such persons as Bert Carruthers of the Kansas City, Kansas Public 
Schools, as well as others. 

9. A third validation dimension <ln addition to the laboratory school and 
the evaluation team five state field test approaches) Is recommended In 
the form of a Delphi panel. The evaluation team will assist In developing 
a list of potential Delphi pap£l members as requested by the project 
director. 

10. Design, in cooperation with the evaluation team, a plan for extension of 
the project beyond the current fimdlng-operatlon period to focus on 
follow-up of the adoption process. 

11. Update and modify project objectives to add greater detail, clarity and 
specificity. ■ More detail will enhance both project operation and the 
evaluation effort. 

12. Efforts to carefully document the process of this project should be 
continued. An important side-effect of this project appears to be the 
team of experts approach to curriculum development In career education. 

13. The Ad Hoc Occupational Information team and the National Advisory 
Committee should continue to be utilized as often as possible through the 
project's process of materials development. 
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14. The Business -Industry Advisory committee should be formed at the 
earliest possible time. 

SUMMARY 

It should be apparent at this point that the evaluators found this project to be 
In "good shape" at this stage of lt*8 operation. Much of this apparent successftil 
accomplishment can be attributed to an outstanding staff and the management style 
employed In operating this project. 

Those who are skeptical of an operation based on a "talent pool" working to develop 
materials which are to have broad utility and high potential for transportability- 
replication, should spend a day or two visiting this project. It has all the earmarks 
of success* at this time. In the view of the evaluators. The onus Is on the project 
staff to maintain their present levels of enthusiasm, effort and committment through- 
out the project. While It Is too early to predict complete success for this project, 
present evidence Indicates that the ETC project Is well on the way toward producing 
new and better methods for learning based on a contemporary career development 
theme. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE 
SECOND INTERIM ON-SITE ASSESSMENT 
OF THE "ENRICHMENT OF TEACHER AND COUNSELOR 
COMPETENCIES IN CAREER EDUCATION (ETC) PROJECT" 

Introduction 

During the first on-site assessment visit, December 15 and 16, 1972, 
the evaluators concentrated on interviewing all project staff in depth, 
reviewing of selected materials and documents, and visiting with key 
institution administrators. 

The second interim on-site assessment of the ETC Project was conducted 
by project evaluation team, Drs. Robert F. Barnes, Richard H. Edsall, Oon 
E. Glau and Glen 0. Rask, August 27 and 28, 1973. This on-site visit was 
in accordance with the provisions of the evaluation contract between the 
Eastern Illinois University and the evaluators. The purposes of thU 
second visit were to: 

1. Conduct a follow-up evaluation of the progress ;f the project. 

2. Review project; goals and objectives and recommend any necessary 
revisions to maximize overall effectiveness of the project. 

3. Review data collection instruments developed by project staff 

« 

and advise on changes to improve them for use in field valida- 
tion of materials developed by the project. 

4. Develop and finalize with project staff, plans for fitld valida- 
tion of project-developed materials. 

Project Intent 

The ETC Project is intended to develop materials for the enrichment of 
teacher and counselor competencies in career education. The emphasis of 
the project is on the elementary (grades K-6) awareness dimension, based 
upon earlier developments of learner-centered materials through the OCCUPAC 
Project which was the development of teacher guides, learning modules and 
the design of the K-6 career education instructional system. 
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Project Objectives 
Three primary project objectives are cited (Proposal, Pages 7-8) as the 
framework within which the project Is operating and developing; briefly, they 
Include: 

1. Develop, evaluate and disseminate career education curriculum guides 
that are applicable to any school with grade levels functionally 
equivalent to K-6 

2. Develop, implement, evaluate and disseminate sample teaching learning 
modules (or units) for the K-6 career education curriculum guides . . . 

3. Develop, evaluate and disseminate a design for a K-6 career education 
instructional system which is adaptable to any elementary instructional 
program and which may serve as an alternative to present career educa- 
tion Instructional system .... 

Major Project Activities 

1. Development of an annotated bibliography on career education materials. 

2. Development of four curriculum guides for career education. 

3. Appointment of the AHOIT and a National Advisory Committee. 

4. Identification and/or development of seven major concepts (dimensions) of 

student attitudes of career education which initially were: Career 
coping behaviors; career Information; decision making; educational 
awareness; life styles; student attitudes; and, self development. 

5. Consolidation of the seven dimensions into the following four major 

dimensions: Decision making; self development; life styles and career 
coping behavior. 

6. Determination that the remaining three dimensions could not be isolated 

effectively and were Integrated into the four major dimensions listed 
above. 

7. Development of four curricular guides for each major dimension. 

8. Development of a format which placed major emphasis on process rather 

than product and/or materials. 

9. Development of "standardized" in-service packages to be used in all field 

validation sites. 

10. Involvement of ETC staff members in teacher-training programs for career 
education on the Eastern Illinois University campus which Included a 
seminar-lecture series on Trends in Career Education and a three-unit 
course on Methods of Teaching Career Education. 
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Findings and Conclusions 

Project Management and Operation - The project management remains sound and 
effective. Progress being made is consistent with project objectives and the 
established project time line. At the time of the site-visit, in the judgment 
of the evaluation team, the project was approximately 45 days ahead of schedule. 
Materials for field validation are scheduled to be available for testing Novem- 
ber 15, 1973, rather than January 1, 1974, as scheduled. A Business-Industry 
Advisory Corwnittee has not been appointed even though a National Advisory Com- 
mittee and the AHOIT have been functioning. 

The writing staff expressed concern over the fact that they were unaMe to 
thoroughly review all existing materials that were available to them in the 
project office. They were also concerned over the fact that none of them had 
adequate time to review materials being prepared by other members of the 
writing team. The general feeling was that there could be some problems 
created as far as maximum articulation was concerned between the materials 
being developed K-2, 3-4, and 5-6. The staff was also concerned about con- 
tinuity of language levels in the guides and lether or not the guides are more 
heavily oriented toward cognitive than toward affective. The total staff ex- 
pressed some concern over the fact that they did not believe there had been time 
for adequate input frcm "field professionals" in the development of the infusion 
strategies. 

Curriculum Development and Field Testing - The development and publication of 
the extensive annotated bibliography on career awareness materials, guides, etc., 
which were collected by project staff had been completed. This document is well 
done, but incomplete in content because it lacks listings of materials that are 
available from business, industry, labor and governmental agencies. However, 
the project team expressed the belief that this approach was necessary if mater- 
ials development was to maintain the prescribed time schedule. 

Interviews with the Dean of the School of Education and the Coordinator of 
Field Services for the Center of Educational Studies indicated that the same 
strong conroitment and support of the project still exists as was found in the 
Initial visit. The Coordinator of Field Services did express deep concern over 
the fact that no firm arrangements had been made for publishing the materials 
when the project terminates. 
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The staff has made a concerted effort to compile a sound representative 
sample of content to be used at each grade level (K-6) In the four designated 
subject areas. Since th« content is a representative sample, the teachers in 
the field testing sites must adapt this content and add other content to fit 
the needs of their particular site and student needs. 

Not a great deal had been accomplished in preparing teacher and counselor 
in-service materials and the staff is considering alt^^rnatives for developing 
these materials. The selection of Waukegan, Illinois, as an on-field valida- 
tion site eliminates using any alternative sites because of the limited time 
budgeted for in-service by this district. In Tield testing, all schools must 
receive the same amount of in-service. 

A tentative evaluation plan for the field testing phase has been developed 
and the evaluation team reacted to this plan and the instruments to be used. 
The format used in the guides is a strength of the entire project. However, a 
thorough understanding of that format must be achieved by everyone involved in 
tne field validation if its actual value is to be fully realized. 

To date, not a great deal has been accomplished in disseminating "Career 
Development Concepts and Main Themes". The document, "Evaluation Instrument 
for Career Development Concepts and Main Ideas", clearly states concepts and 
main ideas being developed in the project. This document, with modification, 
could become the vehicle for dissemination of this Information. 

The entire project staff is extremely concerned over the minimal nature 
of in-service and is exploring alternatives for expanding in-service activities 
prior to general release of the guides. 

Although a plan and i?,$trumentation for evaluating the field validation 
segment of the project has been tentatively developed, it still needs revi- 
sion and further development. Tentative identification of sites for field 
validation has been accomplished to include urban, suburban and rural areas. 

The infusion of the career concepts into subject matter concepts and using 
both of these as standards and reference paints for the student in his education 
is the kind of Innovation on which the success of career education depends. 

The activities section of the curricula guides encourages use of directed 
practice, demonstration, hands on experience, individual activities of explor- 
atory nature, etc., rather than 'traditional classroom teacher centered' activltes. 

Although the project director has identified publishers who are Interested 

o In the cuides, no contract has been negotiated. 

ERIC 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The on-site evaluation team makes the following recommendations based on 
the preceding findings and conclusions: 

1. The annotated bibliography should be up-dated with particular 
emphasis on career education materials that are available from 
business, industry and governmental agencies. 

2. The staff must continue to focus their efforts on usability of the 
product (guides). This should represent the major staff effort once 
field validation data are available. 

3. All field validation plans and instruments must be submitted to the 
on-site evaluation team for final review and modifications by 
November 1, 1973, at the latest. This should allow airple time to 
get Office of Education 'sign off by January 1, 1974. 

4. The following demographic data should be collected from all field 
validation sites: 

Student Demographic Data : 

1. Mean cumulative IQ scored for each class Involved in the test. 
Name of tcst(s) used, etc. 

2. Achievement test scores - math, language arts, social studies 
and science; both pre and post-test scores. Again, tests used, 
pre-tests should be administered just prior to field test, if 
possible. 

3. Socio-economic data: Mean income of parents f of, each class, 
ethnic make-up of each class, language variable, number of 
students in each class receiving free lunches.- 



School Data : 

1. Population of the district 

2. Number of schools in the district 

3. Number of students enrolled in each level in the district - 

elementary, middle school (junior high) and senior high 

4. Number of professional staff in district 

5. Number of non-professional staff in district 

6. A.D.A. for district and test schools 

7. Migration rate for district 

8. Cost per pupil for elementary schools in the district 

9. Number of elementary counselors in the district and each 

test school 

10. Number of other c'lementary support personnel in the district 

11. Any special budget in the district for Career Education 

12. Special state supplemental funding for Career Education 

13. Evidence of district comnitnient 
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Conwunlty Data: 

1. Industrial base 

2. Location 

3. Community resources available for career education 

4. Use school Is making of available coimunlty resources 

5. Is community a federally Impacted area? 

6. General description of the community? 

5. The project staff should develop a good resource program to orient 
faculty members using the curriculum guides developed by the project. 
The mciln thrust of the In-service program should be to moHIfy teachers' 
attitudes in using the materials so the curriculum guides will not be 
used as simple "another textbook". Members of the evaluation team witn 
expertise in Career Education in-service should be available to assist 
the project staff in developing, field testing and refining such a 
package. 

6. Efforts should be made to get staff input from field validation sites 
as to the type and amount of additional In-service they believe Is 
needed. This type of input would be Invaluable In designing an 
effective in-service component. 

7. If commercial publishers continue tu oe relucta.^t to pick up the 
guides on a contractual basis, the project director should explore 
other avenues. One possibility would be to work with the Illinois 
DVTE and develop a cooperative publishing arrangement. There is also 
a possibility of entering into a contractual agreement with one of the 
University Press units in Illinois such as University of Chicago, etc. 
While these would not be as advantageous as a commercial publisher, 
they do represent alternotives that may have to be explored. Two 
other alternatives would be the Government Printing Office or American 
Vocational Association. 

8. The staff should identify addi.icnal consultants that may be used in 
revising the guides after field validation. 

9. A Business-Industry Advisory Committee is still recf^mmended . Such a 
committee would be useful during the revision stage. 
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SUMMARY 

It Is the judgment of the evaluation team that this project Is st111 
proceeding on schedule and meeting the objectives outlined on the proposal. 
Because of the quality staff and effective management, problems have been kept 
to a minimum. Staff commitment Is st111 excellent and enthusiasm is high. The 
success of the final end products Is dependent upon the effectiveness of the 
field validation process. To measure effective utilization of the field vali- 
dation data and consultants In areas where staff expertise is low, consultants 
should be utilized. Effective in-service training programs should be planned 
to adequately prepare teachers and counselors for use of the guides. 

Overall, the evaluation team was pleased with progress made and with the 
products developed. 
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During the intorim between the second and third sito visits (August, 
1973 to February, 1974), the following evaluation activities took 
place : 

(a) Supplementary field test sites in Pueblo, Coloado; Springfield, 
Oregon; and Glen Elder, Kansas were selected. 

(b) Primary evaluator Dunham met with Project Director, Maria Peterson, 
and project staff member, Jan Sutherland, at the AVA Convention 

in Atlanta, Georgia, December, 1973. At this meeting it was 
agreed that project staff would handle all data related to pri- 
mary and supplementary field test sites including test site coor- 
dinators, and collection, synthesis and interpretation of field 
test data. 

(c) The decision to conduct a brief ing and orientation session for 
supplementary field test site coordinators in Denver on January 
7, 1974 was also made at the Atlanta meeting. Evaluators were 
responsible for selecting the coordinators and assuring their 
attendance at the Denver meeting. Two persons from Oregon, two 
from Colorado and one from Kansas attended the January 7, 1974 
session in Denver, which was conducted by Jan Sutherland of 
the ETC staff. 

(d) Field testing of ETC curriculum materials was initiated at the 
three supplementary sites in Pueblo, Colorado; Springfield, 
Oregon; and Glen Elder, Kansas, following the Denver meeting of 
site coordinators and prior to the third on-site evaluation on 
February 14-15, 1974. Third-party evaluators worked with site 
coordinators to secure materials from the ETC project, schedule 
staff inservice sessions, provide liaison with local district 
administrators, and provide interpretation and clarification 

of the purpose and nature of field testing as needed. 

The third on-site evaluation of the ETC project was conducted by 
Primary Evaluators, Dunham and Barnes on February 14 and 15, 1974 
at the primary field test site in Waukegan, Illinois. A complete 
report of the third on-site visit follows, beginning on page 23. 
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i<....)ort the Third Liucfiin On-Siuc Arfsossnieni of tlic 
"i:urichr..vr.L oi T.aclur and Counselor Competencies in Career Lducaiou (EIT.)" 

introduct. ion 

This is a report ol'the third interim on-site assessneni oC the "Enrichment of 
Teacher -.ud Counselor Competencies in Career Education" Project (ETC) conducted 
by L:.e fair- party evaluutors. Dr. Dan Dunham and Dr. Robert Barnes, on February 
14 and 15, 19?:*, in accordance with provisions of the evaluation proposal and 
service a,;rec;:;eai bef.cen Eastern Illinois University and the evaluators. The 
purpo:cs oi tl;e third on- site assessme.^.t were: 

1. To determine the current status of the project in -oneral 

2. To gain a view of the on-site field testing programs at the primary 
field test site at Waukegan» Illinois 

.->. To clarify the roles and function of third-party evaluators in the 

additional three field test sites in Oregon, Colorado and Kansas being 
conducted as a part of the third party evaluation 

4. To determine the specific requirements of the fourth and final on-site 
project evaluation tentatively scheduled for May 2. 3 and 4, 1974 

This evaluation was addressed to capturing information on ten m.Mor issues in- 
cluding the following r 

1. A general review of the progress and current status of the proiect 

2. Project Management^ and Administration 

3. The current status of the field test project at the Knukegan site 

4. A review of materials publication status 

An assessment nl prol-.- t impa-l through related staff activities 
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6* Lsc i)l advi.sory ccuuiniltccs and councils by uIk* projccu 
7. Status i>l rcpurLs to tho U»S. Office of education 

6* Needs Lov further testing refinement and iol low-up of projoi t outco;;:i'i^ 
y. Desifeii of strat:e;;ies to refine the conduct of field testing at the 

Oregon^ Colorado^ and Kansas field test sites 
10. Design of components of the final on-site evaluation visit by the third- 
party evaluators 

The report will be presented in ten sections^ each 'ieaj u;}; with one ui the 
foregoing n;ajor components of the interim on-site evaluation visit. Each 
component presentation will be in the nature a narrative of findings, status, 
and concerns noted by the evaluators. Following a review of all nine evalua- 
tion components, conclusions and appropriate recommendations will be given in 
two final sections of the report. 



« 
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1, Current Proioct Status 

Materials revision Is being conducted primarily by the project director and 
the project curriculum coordinator. The present ijuide: and units are being 
revised in light of feedback information received from the Waukegan field test 
site; primarily teacher data. The primary focus is on infusion strategies 
with an additional focus on writing an introduction to a "professional 
book" which is aimed at "how to use the guides" and materials in the ETC ele- 
mcuLary tvachcL-counselor competencies configuration. 

The "?rofei;.ional book" is an attempt to extract the philosophical background, 
rationale, research base and theoretical base information presently included 
in the t.acher guides. Project staff have determined, based on feedback from 
Waukegan test-site teachers and counselors, that this material is extraneous 
and should be placed in summary form in another document. The development of 
this background manual will be the primary job of two staff members (Carl 
Tausig and Judy Barford). 

The "professional book" will include, at the most, eight to nine chaoters, of 
which most will be written by Tausig and Barford. The project director. Peter- 
son, and curriculum coordinator, Jackson, will write about one-third of this book, 
and will orchestrate djvelopment of other chapters. 

This effort is beyond the original scope of the project. However, project staff 
have deterir.incd that this is a legitimate activity and will enhance the usability 
and receptivity of the additional materials found in the guides and units. It 
is noteworthy tnat the USOE Project monitor has asked the project only to pro- 
duce a r..anus':ript of this "professional book" and not to develop it into a final 
document at this time. 
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The major activity ocouring between the second on-iiito a:>ses:ii»icul visiLallon 
conducted in September of 1973 and the visit reported herein aa;> ineu the ebtu- 
blishmvnt of the lieid test-situ at Waukoj;aa» Tliinois*. Uemoj;raphio and doscrip 
tivo inforiTuition rej;arding the field test-site will be found in Aj^peudix Ji of th 
report. 

The staff introduced the materials to the Waukcgan teachers in two tesc s^^hools 
in November, Test-site teachers began usin,; the materials shortly iher .-.it^Ler. 

Project staff have visited the Waukcgan site on two occasions sin^re the intro- 
ductory, orientation session in November. One visit was conducted Lx\ December 
by two project staff members, and the. second visit in January by three project 
staff. 

II. Project Management and Administration 

The management and administratifen dimension of this project appears to be goin^^; 
as smoothly as it was found to be in the two previous evaluation visits* The 
project is staffed by five full-time professionals, a full-t *.me secretary and a 
part-time student (assistant secretary) who works approximately 20 per week* 

In the view of the project director, staff work has been going extremely well. 
All staff are capitalizing on professional side benefits including publishing 
articles, niaking speeches and related activities wnich, in the view of the pro- 
ject director, have enhanced staff morale. She noted that staff are working 
overiimo to accomplish tlic time-line of the project and are now uK vc*ry heavily 
involved in the revision process* 
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The evaluators ft.'cl LhuL it is noteworihy that only o.w ol' Lho current iivc- 
membcr proi^osLoual staff is a full-time tenured employee of Kastern Illinois 
University, and therefore iii guaranteed future employment after the termination 
of the project. At least one staff member will likely leave the project site, 
two others want to work on additional future prcviects, and the project director 
is iookint- forward to possible future employment with Eastern Illinois University 
and/or the directing of another project of a nature similar to the current one. 

It is app.iroat to the evaluators that staff capacity to perform effectively has 
been ou^ of its primary strengths of this project. There has been a clear 
and obvious high level cf morale and commitment to the project throughout the 
project terra. Part of this outcome must be attributed to the opportunity the 
project director had to select staff at approximately the same time as the proposal 
was being approved. The evaluators feel that pre-selection of staff re-.uired 
by most proposils is not always a uae.ful id.-a. Project directors should be 
trusted to make good selections of potentially useful staff after a project is 
funded. So often funding information and notification of a'.ard of a graat pre- 
cludes doing this; that is, selecting a staff prior to the installation or beginning 
of the project. 

It is clear that the style of management and coT.munication existing in this 
project has enhanced project success to date. All staff seem to knov their 
jols well, timelines are undcilStood by all and It appears that people continue 
to bo matched well with their areas of expertise. 



III. Waukeir'.ari Field Test Site 

The project director provided the evaluators a preliminary i)verview of the 
status ol the Wauker.uu field test sites which are located in two h<K.ls, in 
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Waukcv^an^ IlUnois. Thu follo;>;iaji is a review of tiiu Lw.> Ust iito schools 
which uvro visited lor approximately one-half clay each l^y ih^* jroJuCL cvaluar<u-s 
on the iiuconU day of the ou-site assei>sn;ciit vi.sit. 

A. Tost SlLe A • 

Situ A is a school ot approximately 370 students* with an otlmic mixture of 
50% black, 457: Latin *Vr.orican (Chicano) , and approxiT.ateK 5';; Aaj^lo (white). 

The evaluwtors observed a very cooperative attitude- ar.M.i^j ih^ several teachers 
visited, both in classes and in informal conversation ia the teachers' lounge. 
The principal of this building is very clearly cor-iltud to carc:er education 
and is conscious of the importance of this project in terms of the field testing 
of contemporary materials for career awareness activities for teachers and coun-* 
selors in grades K-6. He appears to have exercised considerable leadership but 
maintains a rather low profile in terms of the visnbiliiy of the field test. 
He stated that he will not ''stage anything for you," but rather ''you should 
come and see us as we are." 

This building leader appears to know and understand the materials and has made 
suggestions to project staff on revisions of the ; to make them more 

useful in the classroom. He also provides tips and ideas to teachers on a regular 
basis. 

It is noteworthy that this school was selectt.-d .i-^ Lest site. 'Ihe piincipai 
and all of the teachers interviewed v/ere toasclouo u« . ..L.\*^ir: ^ J i.. ; * ;c.a»oj 
as an ethnically and racially mixed population an-.i exhiMted cunsiderabU- posi- 
tive sensitivity to ihcit ut 1 1 i /:at i^u as a ti**a :*>il» \*^^\ u um* liii^; nroji ! in! 
other projects ia llliui>is. 
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The cvaluators visited with the principal at some loaj;th and u-ith individual 
teachers in .ir.der>;artca and ,r.idcs 1, 2, 3. and h lor a total oi five teacher 
interview... AH teachers are using or have used materials and were able to do 
cviaent experiences and outcomes Tor themselves and for their students with 
several units iron the ETC material. It was observed that about 80% of the teach- 
ers in this building were iuvolved with the project and of that percentage the 
five interviewed were found to currently be using somethiag from the ETC material 
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,valu.:tors also interviewed several students in grades 1, 2, and 3. To the 
questions of the evaluators regarding their experience in field trips, what 
they v;anted to do, ana other related questions, typical answers were given 
such as; "I liked this," "It was fun to go to the nursery," and other answers 
expected from children in rades 1. 2. and 3. Nothing out of the ordinary was 
found in student responses. 

All teachers interviewed indicated concern for articulation between and amonj, 
grade levels. It was found that this test site was not doing too much in 
cross-grade-level work because of intended knowa limitations of the field tes:s. 
Since they had been asked to stay pretty much with their own grade levels, 
they were not looking at other materials fron other grade levels; however, 
they were aware that some materials from grade one might be usable and perhaps 
.ore adaptable for grade two or three (because of the lack of previous experi- 
ence un the part of the second or third graders, both teachers and students, in 
usinji this particular material). 



1;. .xneral, however, a very innovative and open attitude was found on the part 
of the teachers. There was considerable evidence of outcomes of activities 
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inclitding booklets sLuUcnt.s had rnadu^ wriitcu nuilcrials dcVc!.U)poJ by students 
and {>oiut? bulii-lia hoard displays. It appcati J in i;v:ncrai lliil. the iictivitics of 
field tcstiuj; at tliis site were well underway and heiui\ ralher ^c\l accepted 
by the tcaeuers involved. 

Fiold re::it Site ji 

Site B was found to be a more formally structured school eavironnienl than 
Site A. It was highly organized and evidenced a mure conservative and structured 
approach to developing a learning atmosphere. The iaterviev: with the principal 
indicated that this person understood the nature of the materials rather woll> 
was Fnteref^r.i-d in participating in the field tests, and was quite aware of what 
each of the teachers in the building who were involved in testing materials 
were doing. 

(It is worth noting that the project director believes this school (Site li) 
is "doing better with the grades four, five, six materials** whereas Site A 
is ••doing better vdth the K-3 materials.) 

The ©valuators, after visiting for some time with the school principal, visited 
teachers in grades K, 1, 2, 4, and 5. 

There wrs a little less evidence of active use and involvement with materials 
in test Site b than in test Site A. However^ the teachers in this school 
(test Site S) were aware that the field test eiuis on March iO, and that 

all of the mtorials must be returned to the projev-i dircilur .u Kasl<.'ni 1 1 1 i s 
University on that date. it is interesting to note that mine of lUc teaeliers 
at test Site A were aware of this timelxne situation. The princinai of school A 
reacted rather strongly tu this Information which he indicatc^d he had not heO'* 
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provided prior to this v. sit by the project director. When inforraod of tho tost 
site end dato t>l March 30, or reuundod of this termination ti"^e, uU of the- teach- 
ers and princii^als iaterviowed at Site A wanted to continue t.- K.p the materialsi 
through the balanev ol the year. The teachers, with one exception, at Site B, did 
nut seem UK. concerned with retaining use of the materials through the balaiice of 
the sehool year. 

The evaluaLors found that this school (Site B) was not as involved in career 
education ..s school A. They were willing to participate in the field test, but 
appeared to be more concerned with "regular program activities". It appeared 
that the time alloted to doing the field test work was "extra" time and not inte- 
grated ai. a part of regular activities. 

Every teacher interviewed at Site B indicated concern with the difficulty of 
materials. The teachers pointed out that they have "above average learners" 
by and large in the Site B school, and if the^iaterials were too difficult for 
irany of their students they felt that they woul\be extremely too difficult 
for "average" students. 

The demoiiraphic information on this school, shown in Appendix A of this report, 
reveals that this is a primarily all white, middle to npper-middlf. class population 
of stude.nLs, as cor.pared to the lower and lower-middle class group of students of 
greather ethnic mix from Site A, 

All teachers in both sites wanted more in-service from project staff. Most o: 
the teachers interviewed also wanted to "see other teachers doing it first" . 
before they were villing to get deeply involved in the use of the materials 
on a regular basis. 
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When it was suggiistcU by the ova^uators that pai'L oL* ti c j-urposc of t'lo 
field test was to be the first people to "do it first" tcachcra in t;cUooI 
A seemed more receptive to this idea than did the teachers, as a group, in 
Site u. 

C. Goneral Conunc^its on Field Sites A and B 

In general.it appears to tic evaluators that those two field test site schools 
are wull chosen for several reasons, including; their 5;eographic loc ition, the 
size of the student population, the ethnic mix ir. r'lc school a.s opposed to tuc 
lack of nuch mixture of ethnic groups and economic and cultural diffcr^-nces in 
the second s:hool. 

It appeared that the field test procedures were going rather well in both 
schools. Vvliile it was possible to locate the field test materials (that is 
they were in evidence in virtually every classroom visited) there was no 
overt effort or display made at either school to consciously make these materials 
and their use visible. In other words, the field test was appai-ently being con- 
ducted in both sites without much interruption to the noLinal and regular activities 
of a school day. 



IV. Materials Publication and Revision Status 

Ihe project director indicated the following points with regard to materials 
publication status: 

A. February 18 is the date for submission of iTuiLerials to a .-.ommercial i.ub- 
lishing house which should respond to the pohsibl^ : t y of biddim'. by March 
20. It is noteworchy that there is no tie between this commercial publishing 
house and any of the current staff work or relationships. 
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B. A sccoud alternative being investigated is publishing this r.uterlal through 
one of the reoicmal curriculum laboratories. 

C. A niembor of the project's national advisory conunittee is also looking into 
possibilities for publication through that person's contacts with 
conuaercial publishers. 

The original project proposal asks that the project effect dissemination of the 
materials, but there is an indication from the U.S. Office of Education project 
f fleer that the O: i K.- Kuucation understands the difficulty of publication 
and dissemination. This is an important point, because, while dissemination was 
to have been in important part of the project, it app.^ars to have some problems 
at this point. 

The project director indicates that very little, if any, red tape from the 
Eastern Illinois University is foreseen in publishing this material, regardless 
of the final choice of publisher. 

It was noted by the project director that coimnercial publishers seem to want more 
validation of materials before being involved in publishing. These commercial 
publishers tend to shy away from the Office of Education-related "red tape" prob- 
lems of cop>-writing, royalties, etc. 

Materials revision has already been described under section 1 of this part of the 
report. A few other comments worth noting are that the concepts and components 
unit is receiving good feedback fro;, the field test .ites. The guide format is 
being restructured to reduce the number of objectives, reduce the verbago. and 
redesign the total format of the teacher guides. It has also already bc.n noted 
that a professional book or teacher's manual is being developed. 
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V* Project Impact Through Staff Related Activities 

A nurabcr of spill*-ovcr values ^rom thl? project appear to be accruing to project 
staffs These incIuUe teaching extension courses on or through the university 
campus^ writing ar'^icles for ooramercial publishers, developing publications 
of their own, making speeches, providing leadership roles through the American 
Vocational Association and its elementary interest section in particular, and 
a nur.ber of other related activities* A statement on '^Staff Impact on Career 
Education through Related Activities'* was provided at l! ? request of the -valuators^ ^_ 
following the on-site visit. This statement is included in Appendix B* -j, 



VI. Xational Advisory Committee and Ad Hoc Informacion Team Actions 

A. Each of the two major ^ivisury groups has net two times during the period 

of the project. A third meeting of both groups, jointly, is scheduled for 

the week of February 18. 

The National Advisory Council has been helpful in various ways as follows; 

a. AssxSL Dr. Jackson in presenting *:he project an a national conference. 

b. Working in individual ways, as well as a group, to assist in the 
dissemination of the project. 

c. Providing speakers and presenters on the project at various functions. 
The project director indicated good cooperation from all members of the ad- 
visory committee and indicated that most want to be involved and appear to 
the director to be interested in and committed to project and to career edu- 
cation in general. 

E. The Ad Hoc information team was described as a •'hard working group, made up 
of practitioners from, several sources*'. These include local directors of 
vocational and career education, counselors, teachers, teacher-educators, 
business and labor reprcuontutivcs, and state officials, itu ludliii; u iiirriculum 
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Ub director. Th.se people helped to determine the concepts dtaensions of the 

n.,t.riuls and assisted in refining the number of original concepts Eron. 

several dozen to the pr.sentoleven major concepts and about 80 subconcepts. 

which are grade leveled. K-6. The Ad Hoc infor„>atlon tear, also was helrful 
m a snbstantiv'e way to the project in terms of management direction and 
provided input to assist in materials revision, particularly the teacher members 
of the t>,am. Some have assisted with technical arrangements to allow the 
project to gain entry to related resource agencies as another benefit. 



VII. fSOE final Report 

Ihe final report of the project is due in the USOE Office in near final Oraft 
form on May 15. In this draf^ there will be options for suggestion from the 
Office o£ Education project officer. 

interim reports ha .-e been on a bi-monthly basis to the USOE project monitor. 

These have foc.scd on updating and progress of the project and have been dissem- 
inated to all the project staff and to key university people, as well as meters 
of the two advisory groups. 

^ open house on the project held during the Christmas breaK for Eastern Illinois 
university staff attracted 150 staff members from across the campus plus parents 
„f students in the lab school program. There appeared to the project director 

a good departmental spread of these people. This was seen as an indication of 
Ptance and of a„ interest in the project on behalf oi the EiU S.aff. 



to 
accu 



VIU. l--urtlier TesI i.'.; and Seflnen.ent Needs 

Some of the constraints envisioned by the project director in terms of utilising 
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and disscnanating the nuiteriai are the irapressioiis thai states Lend to restrict 
schools from u«inft out-of-state developed products, Thus^ ♦ hw* validation phase 
ot this project aeeds to be enhanced UiroujL»h turilier testing, in the opinion 
of the director. 

The jirectur sugi^csted leadership seminars fi^r ntw directors of Federal part 
C and D and curriculum projects to review wh^it has been deveJoped and tested 
in Che curr ic*.<lura projects. It was suggested i>y ono of the evaluators iivxt a 
condition oi ^^ettia^; approval ot new project propo:%aL:i ouj;ht tu be involvement 
in this leadership seminar, including the costs oi travel and part icipatior. in 
the proposal bud^L^et. 

IX. Other Field Testis Sitcfi 

As a part of the evaluation contract, three additional field test sites are 
currently underway as of approximately January 15. These are in Oregon 
(Springfield Public Schools) Colorado (Pueblo Public Schools), and in Kansas. 
The following list of informational needs was agreed to by the project director 
and th;* two evaluators regarding the other three field test sites: 

1. Seed thorough documentation of the educational setting in which each 

of the three field tests were conducted including demograpl ic information 
which should have already been provided. 

2. A clear identification pf the role of the principal in the 1 \cld test 
(the principal in each building involved). 

3. Ihe ertent oi staff orientation and in-service on the materials including 
level of career education knowledge before iniroduclion of ETC ratc^rials. 

4. ETC already has teacher data on all four sites .nd will know the afuuunt of 
teacher in- service to some extent » but this needs to be e::.belibhed by the 
site monitors. 
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. Need a narrative- of ihe following: 

A. Tho sctLiO!'. ^^'Uh oiaphnsis on teacher in-sorvicc. 

B. A dc^icription of the on-site coordinators 

C. Whu aid the ln-.ervu-c. and were they elementary type, or vocational 



types 



D. The styl^ or use of materials; how did teachers choose units, why did 
they start where they did, and what was used? 

E. General teacher reaction regarding technique and organisation, wording, 

uv)nteat, and format, 
r. StuJcnt reaction; Question: How about a tape recording and slides fro™ 

test slues on student activities and reactions? 
G. Identifying any problems with wording or orsanizationai stereotypes and 

shibboleths, such as race, age, sex. cultural background. 



X. rinul On- Si te Evalu ation Visit 

'a final o„-sit7 evaluation of the ETC project has been tentatively scheduled for 
May 1-4. .974. The focus of this final on-site evaluation will be to determine: 
a) the effect of the project and its ^terials as outcomes of a process; b) effect 
on the field test sites; O the opportunity to interface with other projects in 
eurrlculuc development, and d) general product outcomes, validation and disse.ina- 



tion^ 



U is notev.rthy th-.t up to this ti.e most of the .■.phasls of the evaluation has 
been on process and ^nage.ent. U was agreed' that fro. this point on that emphasis 
Will he placed o. products and their effects. .1 was further anreed thafthe pro- 
j... ..,,.„a.... won,,, provide a rou,,h dralfCn Une for.) of .heir iina, eva.- 

the final on-site visit, this draft would be refined, fleshed out, and serve as 
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the conclusive UovumcnL uf Lhe total assossincnt aiul vv.iluatun oi ihc prv)ici'i, 

Coaclusloas 

!• The project is on time with all activities and functions and seems to be 

operating smoothly iu air t all respects, 
2* Project administration and raanageineut are strengths of the project and 

continue to be handled in an efficient and useful style. 

3. Prii;:ary field testing programs at the Waukegan test site are on schedule 
and appear to be producing the kinds of data necessary to accomplish 
initial validation of the curriculum materials. 

4. Final publication of the curriculum materials appears to be the only area 
of difficulty at this time. 

5. Staff related activities resulting from involvement in the project are 
a significant spill-over or side benefit value of this project. 

6. Advisory groups including the Ad Hoc information team and the National 
Advisory Council have fulfulled their respective roles adequately at this time. 

7. Plans for the development of the final report for the project to be submitted 
to the U.S. Office of Education appear to be developed and report development 
is underway. 

8. There appears to be a need for poit-project testing and follow-up of pr .jcrt 
outcomes. \ 

9. The field testing of curriculum mater|als at supplementary ri-.'ltl U;ir siu-.s 

ill 0r< .4»'a» Colur.ivlu, ,i )d Kansas are urMerway and appear to ho going acrvirding to 
plan ami are on schedule. 
10. Initial plana for the final on-site assessment visit by third-party evaiuators 
have been outlined and are currently in the process of refinement and dcveJopmer 
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Recommcndat ions 

The followiaw; recorranenaations are based on the preceding findings and conclusions 
of this third interin on-site assessment of thC'Enr ii-hment of Te.i.hcr-Counselor 
CouiiH tcncicH In Career Mducation" (ETC) project. 

Plans tor publications of the curriculum materials need to bo pursued by 
project staff and the U.S. Office of Education project monitor. While 
three alternatives for publication exist at this time, it appears essential, 
to ev.iluators, that a final decision be made well prior to the development 
of the final report with regard to publication of materials. 

2. Teachers in the several test site schools (both the primary test sites in 
Waukegan and the supplemental test sites in Oregon. Colorado, and Kansas) 
need to be clearly advised of the early availability of validated m:iterials. 

3. Provision should be made for allowing test site schools to copy materials 
that are out for testing in order that teachers may continue units following 
the f.eld test period in order to alleviate problems of continuity and arti- 
culation. (It is understood by the evaluators and by most of the teachers 
that all test materials must be returned at the romplution of the field test.) 

4. There is a clear need for post project additional testing, refinement, and 
revision of materials and the design of a follow-up of project outcomes 
which is both student based and teacher based. 

5. Third party evaluators must clearly identify and coordinate the collection 
of field test data from the Oregon. Colorado, and Kansas suplementary field 

test sites in order to provide appropriate data to the project staff for the 
development of the final report. 
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nuldeilncs for Supplerentory Plold - Tor.t 
rite Isvaluatlon and Report 
;*:IU - KTC Awarness Materials 

Introductl cn 

The Field Test Site Monitor and Report V.'riter are reouer.ted 
to provide information in report form (narrative) and table or 
schedule form (trraphic) to provide ansii/ers to the points or 
Questions which follov/. A preliniinary draft of the report should 
be submitted to the primary nro.lect evaluators (Dunham for 
Oreron; Barnes for Colorado and Kansas) by April 1, 1974. A final 
reoort is expected NO LATER THAN APRIL 10, 197^ . 

Components, Questions and Areas of Concern 

1. Provide complete written description of the "Educational 
Settinp;" for each test site schooL Refer to demopraphic 
information sheet already completed, then add, in narrativf* 
form, such Inform.ation and data as will provide a complete 
picture of each ediAational settinp:. 

2. Describe amount and type of in-service and/or orientation 
provided teachers and counselors on the ETC materials, their 
purpose and use. 

- How much tlTTVETiven to orientation? 

- V/ho provided inservice? (Describe educational backrromd) 

- How was inservice riven? 

- Under what conditions? 

- Any follow-up on p-.roup or Individual basis? 

3. Describe the on-site coordinator(s)- 

- Who were they? 

- How much time spent on-site after inser^ce? 
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Guidelines for Supplement ory Field - Test 

Site r! valuation and Report 

KIu - STC Awarnsss Vaterlalr, Cont. 

Pa.^e2 

- VJhat is their educational area of eirphasis 
(elenentarv; vocational; secondary?) 

- v;hat kindr. of activities did coordinator do with 
teacher usinp materials, if any? 



M. Describe r.ethods and strategies used by teachers in testinp 

ir.aterials- 

- Kc\ir did teachers choose units? 

- VJhy did teachers start/stop where they did? 

- To what extent did teacher depart frorr recor.rr.ended 
approaches? 



5. General teacher reaction to F.aterials. 

- Technical and orp:anization format 

- Words - verba?:e 

- Content 

- Level of difficulty ^ . ^. 

- Ease or difficulty of modification, adaptation, adoption 



6. Student reaction ( so far as possible to determine, did 
students:; 

- Like the units covered in field test? 

- Think the material, activities were too easy; too 

dlffrent? ^ u * ^ 

- Think or know some new m.aterials or ideas were beinf? 
used in their class? 

(^reject staff have asked for som.e quotes, on tape if possible, 
of student responses. Also, slides of students in class 
activities would be useful). 

7. Any problems with stereotypes or shibboleth reparding sex, 
race, a.re, national orirln, cultural differenc? 

8. Describe level of teacher knowledp-e and/or experience with 
Career Kducation, 



9. Describe role of principal of Test-Site buildings- 
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rite :-:v*: 1 u^jti or. nnd Pooort 

hl'J - k:-C Av.':;T*ncr.? vnterlfilr. Cont . 



- rnvolv-d in field-tent? 

- Corrrittcd to Career Fducntion? 

- :'tyle of operation (In rencral, is she/he ar-^reslve 
instructional leader, or low profile, passive?) 
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EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 

CHARLESTON. :LLIN01S 61920 

CENTEH FOR EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 
School of Educuttun 




58* 3014 



February 18, 1974 



Dr. Dan Dunham, Coordinator of 

Applied Research 
Career Education Division 
942 Lancaster Drive 
Salem, Oregon 97310 

Dear Dan: 

I have put the enclosed materials together rather hurridly. I v/ill be 
leaving for Chicago tomorrow and I wanted to get the materials in the 
mail before I left. 

We will need a narrative which describes the field testing sites. At 
a minimum, this narrative should include: 

1. Amount and type of inservice activities that preceded 
the start of the field testing. Exemplary project? 

2. How the field testing is beinq coordinated at each 
site— by whom? What is the coordinator's background? 
How is the principal involved? 

3. Population of the school. Black? Spanish speaking? 
Socio economic class? 

4. Geographic location. Near large city? Rural? Industrial 
base? (We will have population figures.) 

I am enclosing the staff impact summary which you requested. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Maria Peterson, Director 
ENRICHMENT OF TEACHER AND 
COUNSELOR COMPETENCIES IN 
CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT (ETC) 

MPrss 
Enc. 
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ETC STAFF IMPACT ON CAREER EDUCATION 
THROUGH RELATED ACTIVITIES 



The presence of the Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career 
Education Project on the Eastern Illinois University campus has had impact on 
many university efforts. In addition^ staff members have been called upon to 
provide career education leadership throughout the United States. 

When career education consultants were used to provide input into project 
activities, the university community was also invited to attend presentations 
marie by the consul tints. During the Summer of 1973, approximately 100 individuals 
attended weekly lectures v-jhich were given by visiting consultants. Approximately 
25 of the ICO individuals attending the weekly lectures were Eastern Illinois 
University faculty members. 



Enrichm.ent of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education Project 

Career Education Distinguished Lecture Series 

Eastern Illinois University 
Summer* 1973 



Mr. Joel Smith, Director 

Cobb County Career Education Project 

Marietta, Georgia 

"Career Education in Operation" 

Dr. Rupert Evans 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
Urbana, Illinois 

"Career Education— What Is It?" 



Ms. Donna R. Chiles, President 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

Annapolis, Maryland 

"The American Personnel and Guidance Association 
and Its Relationship to the Career Education 
Movement" 

Dr. John Jarolimek 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

"Elementary School Career Education and 

the Social Studies Program" 



June 22 



June 29 
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July 6 Dr. Louise Vetter, Research Specialist 

The Center for Vocational and* Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

"The Majority Minority: Career Development 

of Women" 

July 13 Mr. Alan Sloan, Executive Vice President 
Sutherland Learning Ass^'-.iates 
Los Angeles, California 

"Curriculum for Career Awareness for 

Children's Television Program" 

July 20 Mr. Michael Zockle, Director 
Career Educajtion Project 
Warren, Ohio. Public Schools 

"Career Education for the Special Education Student" 

July 27 Dr. Lowell Burkett, Executive Director 
American Vocational Association 
Washington, D. C. 

"AVA and t|ie Career Education Movement" 

August 3 Dr. Bertram Ci^ruthers, Assistant 

to the Superintendent 
Kansas City Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kan?:*, 

"Career Education in ar Urban Setting" 

August 10 Dr. Ed Houck' 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus* Ohio 

"The Comprehensive Career Education Model; 
The Career Awareness Phase" 
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Publi cations 

The projec- ii:"^": h?.-. toen very active in writina r;r-ic1e$ '"or nrc'c^s ion.il 
publication^. an.i v.citir:;) irv",tructional materials for cc-r.orciui uuIjI i sr.er:-.. 
An indication of tre rosncct accorded iTojoct wot-k is th;;- favf t.'\it tlC ^taff 
irenibers have been askvd to prerare instructional r-aterials ijr fo-jr cc:-:T:*rc ial 
publishers. Zac*^ of the ruolishers has devis'jd its o,-.n format fur career 
education rv.erials ^ni has then called upon ETC staff members to assist with 
th& wri tir g. 

One staff irei^iber niado manuscript content recorr.ondations and wrote tcKhors' 
manuals for 15-volu:^e series of books published by Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 

Jobs in Agribusiness and N'atural Resources 

Jobs in Business and Office 

Jobs in Cor'i-^uni cation 

Jobs That Help the Consun'.er and r j" pi!:dker 

Jobs That Save Our Enviromront 

Jobs in Fine Arts and Hurranities 

Jobs in Health Care 

Jobs in Recreation and Hospitality 

Jobs in Manufacturing 

Jobs in Marine Science 

Jobs in Marketing and Distribution 

Jobs in Personal Services 

Jobs in Public Services 

Jobs in Transportation 

Two staff F-j'^bers have signed a conditional contract vjith The Center for 
Applied Research in Education, New York, to co-author a series of career 
developr.ont activities cooks called CAP.E£R DEVELOPVEnT ACTIVITIES PGR CHILDREN 
IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 

One staff nie-Tiber is currently co-authoring a junior high school career exploration 
series for McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

One staff n^e^ber prepared "Career Awareness," Chapter in 1973 A'>-t ican Vocational 
Association Yearbo ok. Washington, D. C: American Vocational' T^ssoclatl on", i973. 

Dr. Gilbe-^t Fite, President, Eastern Illinois University authoied the career 
education in hi^jher e^jucation chapter of the 1973 An-e'-icin Vcc.-t'onal Association 
Yearbook . ETC staff provided input into this chapto:". 

One staff rorber is authoring Chapter 4 of the fir-^-t publication to be released 
by the new;/ created Office of Career Education, bSOf!. Ti-o pullication will 
be ti 1 1 ed , Cir-2er rd'jcation: The Sti t e of the Sco n,-. ( I n r re: s ) 

One staff rre~ber is authoring workshop n^aterials to accorrpany 15 films for 9-12 
year olds v.hicn is being produced by National Instructional Television. The 
series is titled, "Bread and Butterflies." 
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Periodicals 

Staff members have authored the following articles: 

"Career Education; Curriculum Development for the Elementary School " 
National Business Education Association Forum, February 1974. 



"The ETC Project," Illinois ASCO Newsletter , January 1973. 



Application of Vocational Development Theory to Career Education , 
Information Analysis Paper to be published by ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1973. 



" Young Children and Self Awareness in the Work World ," feature 
article in fortncoming issue of The Excep ti onal C hTTd. Issue devoted 
to career education. Published by CouncfTfor Exceptional Children. 

"Career Education in the Elementary School: An Evolving Phenomenum," 
April 19714 Issue of American Vocational Journal (In press). 
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Prosentatlonf. ^'i,:!^"! K-^ P;'Qjp ct Star/ 

Various asscciutions and aqt.ncies have roquestej ETC staff r-j^nb^}^'^ to r.-ike 

presentations on career education. Inv itati:,^nc wore accentc:; if t^-.y into 

the work scr.edule o^" the ETC Project. Tne following 'jresentations wore vjivt-tu 

International Rc:;dirq Association Convention, New Orleans, Louisiana (1974) 
Topic: Career Education and Language Arts 

Association for Sjpervision and Curriculum Development Convention, 
Anaheim, California (1974) 

Ainerican Vocational Association* Atlanta, Georgia (1973) 
Topic: ETC Project 

North Tex?.3 State University, Denton, Texas (1972) 
Topic: Vain speaker for Career Education Workshop 

Bureau of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education Staff, L'r.ited 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. (197?) 
Speech tefore Elementary Education, Counselor Education, and Vocational 
Education Staff ?-'embers 

Topic: Career Education in the Elementary School 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois (1973) 
Topic: Career Education Workshop Speaker 

Western Illinois University, Macomb (1973) 
Topic: Career Education Workshop Speaker 

American Vocational Association, Agricultural Education Division, 

Chicago, Illinois (197?) 

Topic: Career Education for Awareness 

Ainerican Vocational Association, Industrial Arts Education Division, 
Chicago, Ill^'nois (1972) 
Topic: Careu!' Education 

American Vocational Assocation, Business Education Division, 

Chicago, Illinois (1972) 

Topic: A Nationwide View of Career Education 

American Vocational Association, USOE Research Reporting Session, 
Chicago, Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Education 

American Education Research Association, New Orleans, Louisiana (1973) 
Topic: A Multi -Media System for Career Education 
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New Mexico State Department of Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico (1972) 
Topic: Career Development 

Nebraska Education Association, Omaha, Nebraska (1972) 
Topic: Career Development 

Florida Vocational Association, Miami Beach, Florida (1972) 
Topic: Career Development 

Virginia Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Norfolk, 

Virginia (1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 

Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Springfield, 

Illinois (1972) 

Topic: Career Development 

nementary Guidance Education Workshop, Springfield, 3"°j% . ,073 
(funded by the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education) 1973 

Elementary Guidance Education Workshop, Macomb, Illinois ..4.4«n> ^ciT^ 

(funded b> the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education) 1973 

Career Education Workshop for Elementary Teachers, Joliet, Illinois (1973) 

In:erv1ce Meeting for K-12 Teachers, Westfield, Illinois (1974) 

Inservice Meeting for Coordinators of Out-of-State Field Testing - 
Representatives from Springfield, Oregon; Pueblo, Colorado; and Beloit, 
Kansas - Denver, Colorado (1974) 

Career Development Workshops: 

Blackhawk Junior College (1972) 
Molir:*, Illinois 

Illinois State University (1973) 
Normal, Illinois 

Southern Illinois University (1973) 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Northern Illinois University (1*^73) 
DeKalb, Illinois 
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Business Education and Administrative Office Manaqe:^^nt Course - 

4920 Organization and Operation of Vocational Susiness Lddcation Prograr. 

Or. Chase (1974) 

Business Education and Administrative Office Manaqoment Course - 
4940 Coordination Terhniquos in Vocational Business Education 
Or. Chase (1974) 

Industrial Arts Course - 5722 Innovations in Industrial Education 
Dr. Strandborg (1974) 

Mark Twain Public School, Charleston, Illinois (1973) 
"Career Education" 

Human De/elop.Tent class of Or. Richard Canada (1973) 
"Career Education Today" 

Methods in Elementary Social Studies class of Dr. Louis Grado (1973) 
"Career Education and Social Studies" 

Taylorville Schools K-6 Career Education Committee (1973) 
"Introduction to Career Education" 

Rardin/Lincoln Teachers. Charleston, Illinois (1974) 
"Introduction to Career Education" 
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Miscellaneous Project Spinoffs 

A "Christmas" oron house was held during Oece;:iber 1973 for EIU faculty. 
Approximately 150 faculty members from many different departments attended 
the open house and viewed displays of project materials. 

The project staff is providing the leadership to organize the elementary 
education interest section of the Guidance Division of the American 
Vocational Association. One staff member is serving as chairman of the 
elementary education interest section and another is serving as secretary. 
The project director was recently elected to a 3-year term on the Policy 
and Planning Commission of the Guidance Division, American Vocational 
Association. 

A subcontract for the K-9 portion of the Agribusiness, Renewable Natural 
Resources and Envirormental Protection Cluster Project (funded by BAVTE) wa 
was negotiated v.ith The Ohio State University. In fact* staff members at 
Ohio State aporoached ETC staff members to see if expertise could be 
found on the EIU campus to develop the K-9 materials. The ETC project 
director agreed to feed K-6 concepts to the subcontracted project and to 
assist the project director of tha subcontracted project with project 
activities. This type of relationship assured coordination between two 
BAVTE-funded projec^^.s. 

The Business and Office Education Cluster Project (also funded by BAVTE) 
at Colorado State University h?.3 requested the services of the ETC 
project director to develop the -v-S portion of the Business and Office 
Cluster. This effort will aqaii^ assure coordination with another BAVTE- 
funded project. 

Two staff members taught Elementary Education 4780 - Career Education in 
the Elementary School - 3 semester hour course - Extension class taught 
in Pana, Illinois - Fall Semester 1973. 

Graduate Work 

One staff member worked half time as project associate while finishing 
her M.S. in Elementary Education. ^^ S. research paper presented to 
the examination board was "Imol icat^ons of Career Education for the Total 
Curriculum." She also pursued graduate independent study on the infusion 
of career education with the social studies curriculum. Resulting paoer 
was entitled "Infusion of Social Studies and Career Education in Grades 
3 and 4." 
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FIELD TESTING SITE DATA 



S i te l .'ciulvooa n, 11 1 1 nois 
SchooT~Cgoke Grc'jnv;ood 



School Demographic Data 

1. Populatior 

2. Student Population 

3. No. of Elcffiontary Schools 

4. No. of Middle or Junior High Schools 

5. No. of Senior High Schools 

6. No. of Public Vocational-Technical Schools 

7. Mean Income 

8. Socio-Economic Classification (Rural, Urban, 

Suburban? Lower, Middle, Upper?— or 
other appropriate designations) 

9. Per Pupil Cost 

10. Average Daily Attendance 

11. No. of Students on Free Lunches 

12. Budget Allocation for K-6 Career Education 

13. Reimbursement received for K-6 Career Education 

14. Coninitment to Career Education (System-Wide 

Conmittee Formed? School Committee Formed? 
Official Statement by School Board?— or 
other evidence of commitment) 

15. No. of K-5 Supportive Personnel Other Than 

Counselors: 

Assistant Principal 
Audio-Visual or Media Specialist 
Curriculum Coordinator 
Librarian 
Nurse 

Reading Specialist 

School Psychologist 

Speech and Hearing Specialist 

Teacher Aide or Other Paraprofesslonals 

Other 



16. No. of K-6 Counselors 

17. Student-Counselor (K-6) Ratio 



School Vi'hero Field 
Entire District Tostinq Took Place 



65,000 



14,446 



17 



1 (2 bldqs) 
None 



3000 Greenwood 

2-3000 Co oke 

379 Greenwood 

357 Cooko 

/XXXXX 

XXXXXX 



XXXXXX 



$11.030 



XXXXX X 

$12,000-15,000 Grnw 
$ 5,000 Cooke 



Middle Greenwood 
Suburban-Middle Lov;er Ccoke 



$1,050 



13.105 



312 



Greenwood 
Cooke 



1,200 



120 



Greenwood 
Cooke 



_$5,000 



-0- 



$2,500 



-0- 



System Wide 



Aides uniy 



1 



2-t-7-8 Title I 
5 



1 Aide per bldg. 
2-3 H days per w eek 
One Title I 



6-7 



None 



On Call 

2-3 Half Days Pe r W 



None 



None 



None 



None 



None 
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6. In the interim between the third and fourth (final) on-site visits 
(February, 1974 to May, 1974) the following evaluation activities 
occurred : 

(a) In response to requests for additional information on the 
supplementary field test sites made by project staff, the eval- 
uators designed an evaluation report outline to be completed 

by site coordinators and/ or secondary evaluators engaged by 
the primary third party evaluators for this purpose. This 
outline is shown as Appendix A in the report of the third on- 
site visit. The information collected using this outline was 

supplementary to that collected as a part of the field-test 
process designed and conducted by the ETC project staff. Due 

date for these reports to be submitted to the Project Director 
was set as April 15, 1974. 

(b) Field testing at the three supplementary sites was completed 
during this interim period. The evaluators assured completion 
of all phases of the field tests through the site coordinators, 
were responsible for returning tested materials to the ETC 
project office and for assuring the submission of evaluation 
reports on the supplementary field test sites. 

(c) Secondary evaluation reports on each of the supplementary field- 
test sites were completed by persons engaged by the third-party 
evaluators to provide this ancillary, obj ^.tive dimension to 
the total evaluation process. Those who conducted this addition 
al evaluation and prepared the reports included: 

Colorado - Robert Cochran 

Asst. Director of Secondary Education 
Pueblo School District 60 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Dr. Michael Rask 

Director, Kansas Exemplary Career Ed. Project 
Beloit, Kansas 

John Davies 

Career Awareness Specialist 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

John Gaul 

Career Awareness/Guidance Intern 
State Department of Education 
Salem, Oregon 

The reports were reviewed by primary evaluators Dunham and Barnes, 
and submitted to the ETC project director on April 15, 1973. Data 
from these reports appears in the project final report. Chapters 
III and IV. Copies of Lho throo r(jp<)rt.s followH. bor:lnninK <>n pn^o 
54. 



Kansas - 



Oregon - 
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SPRINGFIELD, OREGON SUPPLEMENTARY FIELD TEST SITE 



Report of Evaluation of EIU - ETC 
Materials Field Test 



Prepared and Submitted By 
John Davies 
John Gaul 



Salem, Oregon 
April 15. 1974 
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The following evaluation of the utilization of E.T.C* career awareness 
materials at the Sprinqfield, Oregon^ supplementary E^T.C. site was prepared 
by John Davies and John Gaul. 

John Davies is the Career Awareness Specialist for the State Department 
of Education r a position he has held for the past two years. He is a 1961 
graduate in Elementary Education from Oregon State University^ and also holds 
a Master*s Degree from the University of Oregon in Special Education (1965) • 
John has been teaching for 13 years at all levels including adults. While 
at the local district^ he was the Curriculum Vice Principal # and Project 
Coordinator for Career Awareness , in addition to his regular teaching respon- 
sibilities. John has also found the time to operate his cattle ranch and to 
conduct a boys' camp for the past ten years. 

John Gaul is on leave from his local district and is enrolled in the 
Vocational Leadership Development Program offered at Oregon State University. 
As a part of this program^ he spends approximately 20 hours per week at the 
State Department of Education working with the Career Education Section. 

John holds a B.S. in Business Administration (University of Oregon^ 1958). 
He is certified to teach basic business courses at the secondary levels is 
vocationally certified^ and has a basic norm in Guidance and Counseling. He 
has taught the Cooperative Work Experience (D.E. and D.O.) programs at the 
secondary level for three years. Also at the secondary level he spent three 
years as the career counselor and Career Education Coordinator. 

John comes to education with 20 years experience in business and industry # 
with the majority of his business experience in the area of marketing^ both 
retailing and wholesaling. 
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EDUCATIONAL SETTING 

Springfield's scaool population is 9,693 with a total of 21 schools 
which includes one religious schooL There are 14 elementary schools with 
an enrollment of 5#084 students. There are approximately 250 elementary 
teachers in the district. The district has been open to trying out new 
ideas but not much formal evaluation has prevailed. Consequently changes 
tend to be motivated in isolated circumstances by eitlier strong non^ 
threatening administrators or creative teachers. Priv^ity setting and alio- 
cation of resources according to ^priorities has not occured continuously. 
The lack of continuity of priority setting at the middle management level 
has caused roost teachers to maJce do with the resources provided rather than 
setting priorities in tlieir own instructional program. 



Springfield population 

Number of families 

Children under the age of 18 

Head of household — age 65 and older 

Average number of persons per household 

Median age of persons in Springfield 

Median age of persons in Lane County 

Mean (average) family income 

Median family income 

Primary source of income is from wages 



27,047 
7,305 

57% of families 
11.7% of famiUe? 

2.77 
25.5 
26.2 
$9,383 
$9,332 

89% of population 

receives at least . 
part of income from 



wages 



Percentage of population receiving social security 



20% 
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Percentage of population receiving welfare 8% 
Nuinber of persons employed 9^819 
Unemployed rate for males 10% 
Percentage of labor force — women 43% 
Percentage of persons employed in craftsmen # 46% 
transport and other operatives, and non- 
farm laborer positions 
Percentage of persons employed in sales # 36% 

clerical^ and service positions 
Percentage of employed residents of Springfield 40% 

who work in the City of Eugene 
Percentage of work force employed outside Lane County 2% 
Median number of years of school completed for 12.0 
persons 25 years old and over 



Poverty statistics for people living in Springfield reveal that 2^681 
persons (10% of the population) have annual incomes below the poverty level. 
Over 18% of these persons are elderly. 541 families (7% of all families) live 
on poverty level incomes. Nearly 18% of such families are headed by persons 
over 65* Average income for these families is approximately $1,969. The 
average size of families in Springfield is 3.18 persons, with approximately 
70% including children under age 18. 260 families, or 48%, are headed by 
females and of these, 222 have children under 18. 65% of all civilian male 
family heads under age 65 are in the labor force and 41% of all poor families 
are receiving public assistance. 39% of those in poverty in Springfield are 
homeowners; the remaining 61% rent. The average value of their homes is 
$10,700; the average gross rent (including utilities) is $91*00. 
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The sociological characteristics of Springfield ard suricunding conununity 
are perhaps typical of most communities representative of middle # middle upper ^ 
and middle low social stratums. The general aye distribution over the past 
five and six years gives indication of about even numbers of younq families » 
middle age^ and seniors in the community. However, the geographic distri-* 
bution shows a general tendency of some young families and the large majority 
of middle age families to migrate to suburban areas. The central portion of 
the commtinity proper is in a period of de-urbanization giving way to apartment 
complexes in certain sectors and re-zoning for other than residential 
purposes in other sectors. 

Springfield is nearly total Caucasian in its racial characteristics, 
having less than one percent of other races in the community. 

A three hour inservice for teachers was designed and conducted by John 
Young on January 21, 1974. A copy of the agenda for the inservice is included. 
The inservice was conducted twice, once in the morning from 9i00 a.m. to 
12:00 noon, and again from 1;00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m. Approximately 30 staff 
members were involved in the inservice. The reaction of the staff was 
favorable, and 25 staff members signed up to test some of the material. There 
was no formal follow-up to the inservice program. 

The on-site coordinators ^ John Young and Floyd Hunsaker, spent two to 
three hours with teachers in the test buildings during the testing of the 
materials. The follow-up inservice activities were at the request of the 
involved teachers. John Davies, from the State Department of Education, spent 
four hours doing demonstration teaching utilizing E.T.C. material ♦ 

John Young was graduated from the University of Oregon in 1968 with a 
degree in elementary education. He is in his sixth year as an elementary 
teacher for the Springfield District ♦ He also has a Master's Degree in 
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Curriculxam Instruction from the University of Oregon^ and is qualified to 
teach graduate level courses in Career Awareness. John also has some 
administrative responsibilities as he is the team leader in a Unitized School 
and the building Coordinator for Career Awareness. Prior to teaching^ John 
spent some time in the Armed Services # three years as a disc jockey # and one 
year with the Telephone Company. 

Floyd HunsaJcer is an elementary teacher^ who is on leave from his district 
to participate in the Education Professions Development Act Program at 
Oregon State University. His intern site is the Springfield district. 

The methods anc* strategies uS3d by teachers in testing the materials 
is as follows: teachers made choices of units by random selection. Little 
attention was given to the objectives or the sequencing of units. The teachers 
appeared to choose according to visual acceptance of react pages. 

Due to the short length of time to administer the materials it was 
difficult for teachers to infuse into their classroom plans. At least 75% 
of the participating teachers have been involved in career awareness for 
2^ years. Some teachers (about 70%) felt that their own self -developed 
activities were more appropriate. Most of the classrooms involved in the 
field test operate on a learning center approach and the E.T.C. materials 
were perceived as teacher directed and not student initiated. This tended 
to aaxise teachers to try only a few and not explore the materials to their ' 
fulKr: extent • 

The general teacher reaction to materials was that the reading level 
was observed to be one to two years beyond the level of the children. Too 
much reading, writing, and not enough doing type of activities was reported 
by a significant number of teachers (about 80%) . 

Teachers tended tc find that the react pages have little correlation with 
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the concepts or sub-concepts. The react sheets did not seem tc fit the activi- 
ties. The organization was confusing and difficult to understand. Most 
teachers tore the guide apart and developed tlieir own process for adminis- 
tering activities. 

The content level did not seem to be congruent with actual classroom 
activities. The teachers felt that the content had little or no appeal to 
the students. 

In summary^ the teachers felt that the presentation of ideas was far 
more valuable than the delivery system . The teachers adapted the activities 
to their own teaching techniques with little concern about the suggested 
approaches . 

The students interviewed reacted quite favorably tr> the E.T.C. materials. 
Most of the students felt the activities were fun and interesting. There 
were a few comments such as: too hard to copy, hard to understand and boring. 
There was no indication from the interviews that the students were aware 
or concerned about new materials or ideas being used in their classes. 
However r this lack of concern may be a result of the students* past experience 
with career awareness activities. 

The data collected from teachers and students docs not indicate an 
awareness of problems or concerns regarding stereotypes ^ sex, race, age, 
national origin ^ and cultural differences. The evaluators did not ask 
questions directed to the above concerns i and also felt that, if stereo- 
typing was present in the material # it would have been mentioned by teachers 
and students during the interviews. 

Both buildings began career education three years ago through research 
and exemplary state funded projects. The following is a description of 
teacher knowledge and experience with Career Education. 
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Schuol A 

Ihirteen of the sixteen staff members have had at least 60 hours of 
inservice involving Career Education concepts^ processes^ activities 
and implementation strategies. Four of the staff have had four weeks 
of summer curriculum development in addition to the 60 hours. Two of 
the staff members have been utilized as consultr-in*:s within and outside 
the district. The three new members of the staff have had about nine 
hours of inservice this year. Ten of the original thirteen staff 
members have demonstrated successful career awareness activities in 
their classroom. Only a few staff were involved in program planning and 
development. Responsibility was assigned to the building coordinator to 
carry out the goals and objectives of career awareness staff inservice. 

School B 

Fifteen of the nineteen staff members have had at least 60 hours of 
inservice involving Career Education concepts # processes # activities^ 
and implementation strategies. Six of the fifteen have had four weeks of 
summer curriculum development in addition to the 60 hours. ' The four other 
staff members have had 30 hours of inservice spread over last year and 
this year to date. One of the staff members was trained at Oregon State 
University as a career awareness consultant. The training lasted for 
two weeks with approximately 80 hours of work. This staff member has 
already taught one graduate level course in career awareness this year. 

One staff member has been an assistant teacher in three graduate 
level courses equal to about 99 hours of inservice. He presently is 
conducting a graduate level course in career awareness as the lead 
instructor and is contracted to teach two more. 

All staff have demonstrated successful clarssroom activities in 
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career awaronoss. All staff have participated in proqram planning and 
development. All staff have verbally accepted the responsibility for 
career awareness staff inservice and development. 

Both buildings have had an^qual opportunity to d<^velop staff coinpetencies 
and to develop programs. The styles of leadership at the administrative level 
were the determining factors as to the amount of commitment and involvement 
each staff has demonstrated. 

The role of the principal at both buildings is one of the facilitator. 
Each is committed to Caroer Education; they were the only two to demonstrate 
a desire to participate in the staters Research and Exemplary Program three 
years ago. Neither principal was closely involved with the evaluation of the 
E«T.C. material. 

The principal at School A is pcissive and non-^directive. He perceives 
his role as a support person^ not as an educational leader. Generally ^ 
he is the last one informed as to what is going on in the building. Problems 
are resolved through reaction and rejection. 

Hie principal at School B is active, aware, empathetic and sensitive 
to the educational needs of students, teachers and the community « He perceives 
his role as a convener and clarifies and assigns responsibility to his teachers 
as they express the need and desire for more leadership training. Problems 
are usually resolved through interaction, confrontation and consensus. 

Implementation and creative use of the E.T.c. material is reflected in 
the leadership stvle of the principal. Both staffs are competent and effective 
teachers, but tend to emulate the leadership model and style of their principal. 
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Procedures for securing data and information: 

-Onp member of the evaluation team interviewed the EPDA intern 
assigned to the project, Floyd Hunsaker. 

-One member of x.h^ evaluation team had worked in the district prior 
to the introduction of E.T.C. material. This member has also worked 

with both administrators. Much of the previous experience and teacher 
knowledge data was made available to this person through his direct 
involvement with the schools. 

-Both evaluators reviewed and critiqued the teacher and student 
interview sheets. All formal teacher and student interviews were 
carried out by Floyd Hunsaker. 

-An informal interview was held with five of the 25 staff members who 
indicated an interest in the material. The five interviewed had used 
the material more extensively than other members of the staff. One 
member of the evaluation team conducted the informal evaluation. 

Comment 

The district was not receptive to providing the evaluators an opportunity 
to formally talk with the teacher or students. Consequently the interview 
sheets were of little value except to provide a feeli.;g for what had occurred. 
Certain key phrases were identified by both evaluators and a follow-up 
interview was done, as stated above. The informal interview provided the 
evaluators with more accurate data. 

Both evaluators regret that the process of teacher and student evaluation 
was not discussed and responsibility was not assigned accurately. 

The private cnnclur,ions of the two evaluators of tho E.T.C. project in 
Springfield are as follows ; 

-The system for implementing is too cumbersome. 
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-The material appears to be developed for a traditional classroom with 
little recognition of unique learning styles. 

-We concur with the teachers* opinion that the material .appears to be 
too teacher directed. 

-Academic involvement by students seemed to be paramount in the develop- 
ment of the material. 

-There was not a tight enough evaluation system developed to allow for 
accurate teacher feedback. Example: All the teachers were invited 
to try the material when in fact one grade from each level from the 
two schools should have been selected. 

-It appeared to the ovaluators that the evaluation of the E.T.C. 
materials was done as an obligatory function^ consequently # the use and 
testing of material was less than desirable. 

-The format used for interviewing students and teachers was not designed 
to identify problem areas in the materials and the process of imple- 
mentation. 

-The timeline provided for assessing and evaluating the E.T.C. material 
was unrealistic. 

-The teachers involved in the field testing were not aware of the results 
of their work prior # during # or after use. 

The two outside evaluators of the Springfield E.T.C. project make the 
following recommendations to the E.T.C. development team: 
-Simplify the implementation process. 

-Identify packages of react pages with teacher information pages in 
Guide; color coding may be desirable. 

-Provide for an equal balance of activities in the cognitive, affective, 

psycho-motor and political domains. 
-Provide a professional implementation book that assists a coordinator 
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in understanding the Guide utilization process. 
-Provide more pazaz to the Guides . 

-To expect a teacher to cover four areas of concentration in one year is 
unrealistic. We would suggest that during the students' educational 
experiences f one of the four areas may be in stronger focus. This 
allows the teacher to select the area best suited for the students. 
Therefore^ grade leveling is not of paramount importance but concept 
development becomes the criteria for material selection from the Guides • 

-If field testing continues then it must be made clear to the teachers 
involved what their reward is going to be. 

-Developing a need for utilization of the E.T.C. materials is critical 
to the success of the program. The need must evolve from the teacher* 
Professional assistance must be provided during the initial implementation 
process . 
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SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

John Young 1/18/74 



AGENDA E.T.C. INSERVICE 
January 21 , 197^ 

)• Introduction and purpose of the inservice* 



2. ''Teacher Data Sheet'* 

"Career Education Information Inventory" 



3. Skim a guide, especially pages l-Xl 



k. E.T.C. Summary I 



Handouts: 

"Developmental Dimensions and Major Concepts' 
"Interesting Dimensions and Major Concepts" 
"Career Education Curriculum Model (K-6)" 



5. E.T.C. Summary 1 1 
Guides 



6- An Infusion Strategy: 

"Curiosity Created the Curator* 



7- E.T.C. Summary 1 1 1 
Handouts: 

"Summary of Field Testing Data Gathering Instruments" 
"Infusion Strategy Questionnaire" 
"Letter to Parents" 
"Evaluation by Parents" 
"Interview Guide for Supportive Staff" 
"Interview Guide for Students" 
ERXC (Please RETURN alt handouts in item 7 before you leave todriy • (cxcopl sunmiary) 
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PUEBLO, COLORADO SUPPLEMENTARY FIELD TEST SITE 

Test Site Evaluation and Report on L'lU-ETC Awareness MatcriaLs 
Pueblo. Colorado 
Aprils. 1974 

I. Educational Setting 

Central Grade School. Pueblo's test site for the Eastern Illinois ETC Career Education 
Awareness Materials, is one of 30 elementary schools in a system that includes seven 
middle schools and four high schools. School District No. 60 has 26. 000 students enroll- 
ed in a K-12 program with an average daily attendance of 24, 900. The District's staff is 
currently 1. 364 supported by 568 people. The District does not employ any elementary 
(K-6) counselors. There are currently 4. 300 students on the free lunch program. The 
ethnic distribution of students in District No. 60 is: Anglo 57.87%, Spanish -American 
39.48%. Negro 2. 13%. Oriental . 17%, American Indian . 19%. and other . 17%. 

Central Grade School, the test-site school, has an enrollment of 359 with 18 staff members 
(including principal) and a half time nurse. Its average daily attendance is 337. 5 and 119 
students receive free lunches. Its student ethnic distribution is 25.41% Anglo. 70. 71% 
Spanish -American. 3. 86 Negro. Central Grade is considered a urban inner-city school 
in Pueblo. The mean income of the families in the Central Grade enrollment area is 
$6,706 based on employment primarily in the service, clerical, craftsmen, technical 
and professional areas. The area is considered a depressed area in that 19. 89% of the 
families are on ADC. 

II. Teacher In-Service and Orientation 

Approximately two hours were given to orient the teachers to the materials. In-service 
was provided by Robert Cochran, Assistant Director of Secondary Education and Career 
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Test Site Evaluation and Report on EIU-ETC Awareness Materials 

Education Coordinator for School District No. 60. and by Jack IscMihour. Assistant Direc- 
tor of Elementary Instruction. Mr. Cochran received his IJS from the University of 
Minnesota and his MA from the Colorado College. He taught in the District's secondary 
schools for twelve years prior to four years of middle school administrative experience. 
Mr. Isenhour received both his BA and MA from Colorado State College in Greeley and 
has a total of 22 years as an elementary school principal. 

The in-service was broken into two one -hour blocks meeting prior to school on Friday. 
January 11. and again on Monday. January 14. Following a general introduction consist- 
ing of the personnel involved with ETC and the methods utilized in developing the material, 
the teachers were introduced to the basic structure of the material as graphically portray- 
ed by the Career Education Curriculum Model. Following a briefing on the major con- 
cepts of both the Interacting Dimensions and the Developmental Dimensions, the teachers 
were shown the index and briefed on its organization and use. At this time, the organiza - 
tion of the infusion strategies was shown indicating the major concepts and their subcon- 
cepts, the teacher goals, the pupil performance objectives, the bibliographies, and the 
statement on evaluation. The first in-servige ended at tliis time and the material was 
distributed to the participating teachers. During the second hour of in-service, the 
teachers were taken through an infusion strategy with emphasis on the infusion of the sub- 
ject area concepts, the interacting and developmental dimension concepts and the pupil 
performance objectives. The react sheets were discussed in addition to suggestions as 
to how additional instructional methods might be incorporated in the utiit of study. The 
balance of the hour was used to answer any questions the teacher had concerning the 
material. Other than the two hour in-service to the group of participating teachers, there 
was no further in-servicing either to the group or individually. 

ERIC 
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Test Site Evaluation and Report on ElU-li: TO Awareness Materials 

III. On -Site Coordinators 

There were no on-site coordinators designated for the field -testing <)f this material. The 
two men who in-serviced the teachers were available for assistance. However, no de- 
mands were made on them by the participating teachers. 

IV. Methods and Strategies Used by Teachers in Testing Materials 

When the ElU-ETC Material was introduced to the teachers, it was pointed out that the 
testing of this material was to be done only when infusion strategies could be found that 
would supplement and enforce the lessons that would normally he taught. As a result, 
it was found that the material was not used as much as one would normally expect in a 
test-site situation. 

Selection of material used was based upon the course -work previously scheduled. When 
it was found that an infusion strategy would, in fact, supplement the curriculum, it was 
utilized by the teacher. 

One of the conditions set forth in the agreement to test the material was that if an infusion 
strategy was to be used, it was to be used completely. Tlicrefore, each time a teacher 
used the ETC material, the complete infusion strategy was used. 

Because of the teactiers* previous exjxjsure to Career Education Concepts, tlicrc was de- 
parture from the recommended approaches. In some cases, material was deleted. In 
other cases, the teachers augmented the strategy with her own material and with outside 
sources not suggested by the material. 

V. General Teacher Reaction to Materials 

In general, the people wfio have previewed the ETC material and those who actually used 
Q the material in their classes were very impressed with the material itself and its 
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organization. Tlie way the material is indexed makes it quite easy to infuse the material 
in the curriculum. 

A basic complainl received was the excessive repetition found. Tliis problem not only 
increased the bulk of the material.* but it made the material much too wordy. 

There was praise for the content and for the organization. It was easy to infuse, modify, 
adapt, and adopt, and it was generally felt that the material was neither too easy nor too 
difficult for the students. 

VI. Student Reaction to Materials 

The students apparently responded well to the material. They entered into the activities 
with enthusiasm. There were no complaints concerning the ease or the difficulty of the 
units. 

VII. Problems of Stereotypes. Shil-)boleths. etc. 

There were no problems encountered that dealt with stereotypes or shibboleths. 

VIII. Level of Teacher Knowledge/Experience with Career Education 

To the best of my knowledge, all of the participating teachers were enrolled in a Career 
Education In-Service class conducted by either Glen Rask or Harrell Guard during the 
1972-73 school year. In addition, several of the teachers had developed and used a 
number of career education units with their respective classes. Central Grade School 
has utilized career educadon concepts prolxibly more than any other elementary school 
in District No. 60. 

IX. • Role of Building Principal 

Mr. Richard Moran. Principal of Central Grade School, has been an advocate of the 

o 
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Test Site RvaluatioM atui Report on ElU-l-; TC Avvarriicss Materials 

career education concept since its introduction in District No. W). In addition to taking 
in-service classes last year. Mr. Moran has. this |xist year, conducted classes in 
Career liducation as part of the in-service program in District No. 60. 

Mr. Moran has been more than enthused about the field -testing of the \ITC materials, 
and without his active support we would not have been able to use the materials in his 
school. In i. continuum from an agressive to a passive leader. Mr. Moran would tend 
toward, but not to. the agressive end. He is highly supportive of teaching innovations 
and works through his teachers in implementing new ideas and changes. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tliere is concern on the writer's '^rt that the ETC Material was not tested in Central 
Grade School to the extent it should have been. There are several reasons for this. 

In tlie first place, the staff at Central Grade was initially led to believe that they would 
be able to devote the entire second semester to field -testing the material. Instead of 
this, the material was in the school only eleven weeks, one of which was Pueblo's Spring 
Vacation. 

Secondly, the Career Education Concept espoused by School District No. 60 is basically 
one of curriculum infusion. In the in-service, the teachers were directed to use the 
material as it supplemented pre-planned programs. Though it could be effectively argued 
that the material could be infused into any lesson, at any level, evidently the partici|)ating 
teachers felt that they were not ready to use some of the material in tlie infusion strategy 
even though other material of ihc strateg)' would fit well. 
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Finally, as noted above, most of the participating teachers had broad exposure and ex- 
perience in Career Education Ixicksround and teaching. Many felt n^ore comfortable, 
given the testing time constraints, to use their own material ratlicr tlian the ETC material. 

All who surveyed the material, whether teacher or support personnel, were impressed 
with its organization. Most fell that the material would Ixi invaluable to have on hand in 
the building to use throughout the school year. The writer has no doubt but that when the 
material Is finally edited md available, it should l)cc()mo a part of District No. biVs 
Career Education Program. 

Robert Cochran 

Assistant Director of Secondary Education 
Pueblo School District No. 60 
Pueblo. Colorado 81004 

>•• 
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GLEN ELDER, KANSAS SUPPLEMENTARY FIELD TEST SITE 



TF.ST SIT'' FV^Ll'ATION REPOKT ON K.T.C. 
AWARENESS MATERIALS FOR CARKSR EDUCATION 

(Renorf?*' ^»v Michael Rask) 



The following fiel.i testing fjlte infomulon tn preface to our narr^i- 
rive rcDort, ns renuested, Is as follot;s: 



Popttlation 

Student Population 

Nuirher of ^^ementary Schools 

Nxjmher of Midt^le Junior High Schools 

Number of Senior High Schools 

Mran Income 

Socio economic classification 
(ruril, urb^n, lower, middle, upner 
or other appropriate designation) 

^Qr Puoll Cost 

Average Daily Attendance 

Number of Stu.lents on Free Lunches 

Budget Allocation for K-6 

Reinbursement for K-6 Crreer Efluction 



District 
A, 200 
837 
4 
0 
2 

$ 9,500 
ruml 

$ 9U.R7 

810 

$ 400. 

0 



School Site 
450 
127 



$ 9,500 
srrall tct^/r«tral 

$ 914,87 
134 
17 

$ 400. 
0 



Comniitnient to C-'teer Education. School Sch"<>l C^^i-^l ♦ f e*» 

Committee for^^ed? Official Stnte^iont hy for"ied •'nd working 

<?chool Bo.ird or other evidence of commitment. 



Number of K-f* suf»nort ive ner«onnel other than 
counselors: Assistant Princlnal, audio-"! «?ual , 
librarian, nurse, reading specialist, school 
psychologist, soeech and hearing specialist, 
teacher al<'e or ofher p^ri professional, other 

Number of K-6 Counselors 

«:»udcnt: -Counselor (K-6) Ratio 



None 



None 



0 
n 



n 
0 
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Glen Elder Elementary Junior High School is a small rural school 
located in North Central Kansas* The cotnmunity population has, over the 
last ten years, decreased due to the novemert of the young peonle out 
of the community. The community population, ;^t the present rime, is 
four hundred and fifty* 

Glen Elder School was part of a district reorganization whereby 
the entire junior high school population for ihe cominunitivf s of C;»wkcr 
City, 1 small community of approximately nine hundred, nine miles ♦iwny, 
and Glen Elder were combined with the present elementary school to make 
the contituance of that facility in Glen Elder economical. As a result, 
the school operates with six teaching staff members # These staff mem- 
bers hnve varying responsibilities. Their responsibilities are as 
follows: 

Mrs. Grace >fDxter - one h.ilf time 
kindergarten teacher 

>frs. Charll Barrett - full timi? 
first^^second grade combination 
teacher 

Mrs. Joanne Adell ^ full time 
third-fourth grade combination 
teacher 

Miss Kathi McCrumb full time 
fourth-fifth grade combination 
teacher 

Mr. Don Buser full time seventh 
grade teacher 

Mr. Ron McRinnie • full time eighth 
grade teacher. 
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Ninety percent of the Income to the families of Glen Elder f\x\d Cawker 
City is derivfid from agriculture* The average income, at present, is 
$9, 500*00 per year. There is at present, a trend le««dlng to an increased 
size of fanning operations and a total decrease in the community population 
due to families leavings 

On March A, 1974^ the teaching staff and principal of Glen Elder 
'^lementaryJunlor High School released all students to attend the build- 
ing insorvlce for the use of E.T.C. awareness m^^terials* The inservice 
was begun at 1:30 and ended at A:00, The inservice was provided within the 
building utilizing the small groups. 

The inservice on March A was begun by discussing in detail the philo- 
sophy and structure of Career Education as perr-lv^^d during the develop- 
ment of the E.T.C. materials. Approximately one hour was committed to 
t'lls effort* The remainder of the time was utilized to familiarize the 
teaching staff and principal with the materials and how these materials 
could be integrated into the ongoing Career Education program within that 
school* 

Three of the six teaching staff members of Glen Elder Elementary 
Junior High School, hod completed a minimum of three college hours in 
Career Education, which is equal to forty hours of instruction. The re* 
malninp three meT*<>rs of the faculty had received only that inservice given 
within the building prior to the E.T.C. inservice, totaling approximately 
twenty hours of inservice. 

The inservice familiarizing the teaching staff and principal with 
the F.T.C. awareness materials, was provided by the consortium central 
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office staff: 

Michael Rask - Coordinator 
Jody Baunian - Materials Coordinator 
The coordinator received his Bachelor* s degree from California State 
Polytechnic University, In Agriculture Buslines s M^magement, 1969; 
Post Graduate Work In Agriculture Educntlon at California State Poly- 
technic University, and Fresno State University, Fresno, C.dlfomln; 
?hX ' Harch 1974, Adult and Occupational Education; one year - teacher 
insarvice; one year - project coordinator* 

Materials Coordinator *• six hours Career Education; tMO years 
experience on present project as materials consultant (non-degree)« 

Follow up was handled on an individual basis* Each week the 
teachers were visited twice by the materials coordinator and once by 
the project coc*rdlnator* 

The on site coord''.nators, Michael Rask and Jody Bauman (previously 
described) made regular on site visits after the inservlce* The major 
trust of their visits followed two courses. Ihe project coordinator's 
efforts were directed towards the implementation of planning and use of 
E.T.C* materials within the classroom. The material coordinator's effort 
were directed toward the planning and acquisition of ancillary materials 
and supplies. 

Career Education for the last two ye'^rs, has been a regular part 
of the instrucMonal program at Glen Elder. 'Ihe E.T.C. materials, as the 
teachers saw them, were most beneficial to them as additional resources 
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and a valuable tool In the continuance of units which they hsd already 
planned. Since the nature of the previous Inservic* was not geared to 
a specific guide, but rnrher to meet the needs vrtthln the lndlvldu.il 
cl;<s8rooro, It was Impossible for the teachers to begin at a given 
place and continue through to a predetermined ending. Rather, they 
selected those strategies and activities from str^tpgles that fit the 
planning tAlch they had already done for instruction In their classroom. 

Many activities within infusion strategics were utilized to accentuate 
the already planned activities within the classroom, ttic teachers deviated 
extensively from the given format of the E.T.C. materials. In our communi- 
cations with the teaching staff they felt it impossibte for them to com- 
pletely reorganize for the short period of time with »*iich they would have 
the E.T.C. materials. 

Teachers involved in the E.T.C, materials evaluation were well in tune 
to the concepts, goals and objectives of Career Education before they be- 
gan their utilization of the E.T.C, materials. Before the reaction of 
the teachers to the materials can be discussed, it is necessary to make 
a prefacing statement. It is the teaching staff's unanimous opinion 
that the short period of time which they had to evaluate their work with 
the materials did not allow them the freedom of fiilly utilizing or under- 
standing the materials. Since inservlce was not held until March 4, 1974, 
and final reports and evaluations due prior to April 1, 1974, the teachers 
felt that four weeks was insufficient time in which to try the materials 
in their classroom. In spite of this handicap, the teachers have utilized 
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the materials as best they could nnd reguLnrly respond to oin- quostioning 
by saying, "the materials *»re basically good, hut w(» ju^t don't h.ive 
tlTC to fully Integrate them Into our ongoing program." 

Some criticisms: It Is the teachers' belief that the materials 
do not cover a bnci ground of occupations diversified enough to meet the 
needs of rural youth. In addition, they feel that tho acaJemic subject 
matter may be slightly low for their particular students. As a result, 
the teachers were given by the coordinator, the right to select activi- 
ties from grade levels higher and lower than the level designated on the 
materials to make best use of thent« 

The teaching staff has modified, adapted, and adopted, a large 
number of the activities. They do not feel, in their particular setting, 
that the strategies if precisely followed as patterned, are particularly 
good. However, they have picked and chosen various activities from with- 
in strategies that they feel have been high successful. The teachers have 
shared with us their philosophy, explaining, if they attempt to adopt the 
E.T.C. materials in their entirety in their classroom, career education 
would become an added on study area, rather than an Integral part of their 
instructional scheme. 

The teaching J^taff feels that the organizational format for the E.T.C. 
materials is excellent and have adapt<?d much of it to their own system. 
It is obvious, that in the short period of time allowed for evaluation, 
the teachers were un;»ble to fully utilize the entire fornix t and plan due 
to its crmolexity. 
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T!he student? involved In the ovaluAtion were basically unaware 
th^t th**y ver^ being given mntorlal^?, Howov^r, they were awnrp of 
th^ high quality and the organlt^at Ion of the react page<?# Th^y had, 
rrlor to the E.T.C* niatnrtals being Introduced, become accustom to 
the activities that are provided trhen instruction takes on the role of 
Career Education. They were very cognisant of the fact thit they now 
had fewer occupations to look at than previous iy» Insofar as we can judge, 
we feel the student resoonses to those parts of the E.T»C# materials used 
x^ere excel lent • 

Slides and pictures of the students' Involvement in career educiition 
activities have not had time to return from the developers. Picture and 
slide records are only kept on major activities. 

The building level administration is handled by a two-tenths time 
principal. His role in the building operation tends to be of a low 
profile^ passive nature. He has, however, verbally supported the efforts 
of his staff in Implementing career education. His involvement in the 
evaluation of the E.T.C. materials basically has come in the form of 
communications with the project coordinator and materials coordinator. 
He did not become actively involved In the testing or evaluation proce- 
dure. 
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CHAPTER II 
PROCEDURES 



During the term of the evaluation of the ETC project (November 15, 1972 - 
June 1, 1974) the following procedures were used by the third-party eval- 
uators to collect information used for the development of reports in- 
cluded in Chapter I, and for preparation of the findings, conclusions 
and recommendations shown in Chapters III and IV of this final evaluation 
report . 

A. On-Site Visitations 

1. A total of four on-site visitations were made to the project, 
including three to the project headquarters at Eastern Illinois 
University, Charleston, Illinois and one to the primary field-test 
site at Waukegan, Illinois. 

2. A total of twenty-four (24) man-days time were spent on-site, 
not including travel to and from project sites. 

3. A total of thirty-three (33) m-n-days time were spent in off- 
site work, including report development, information review, 
written and telephone communications with project staff, attend- 
ing meetings related to the project and its evaluation, and coor- 
dinating work at the supplementary field test sites. 

4. A total of forty-five (45) man-days time for third-party evalua- 
tion was promised in the evaluation proposal (alternative pro- 
posal). In total, fifty-seven (57) man-days time were provided 

by the third-party evaluators over the 18i month period of project 
evaluation. 

5. During on-site visitations, the key data and information gather- 
ing procedure used was personal interviewing of project staff, 
field test site faculty, and university and other administrators 
related to the project. 

6. Interviewing was based upon key concerns, criteria, or project 
dimensions identified jointly by evaluators and project staff 
prior to each on-site visit. These items are shown as evaluation 
objectives in each report included in Chapter I. 

7. Evaluators provided formative Input at each on-site visit on 
Administration/Management strategies, materials development pro- 
cesses, test instrument design, field test procedures, documen- 
tation and reporting steps, and other issues related to supporting- 
monitoring-assessing the ongoing process of project development. 

8. The style utilized by evaluators was participatory-consultative. 
Considerable openness was achieved at each visit, with project 
staff members and evaluators interacting in a positive, supportive 
manner, while retaining the necessary objectivity and perspective 
needed in useful formative style, interim assessment methodology. 
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Data and information were normally collected by the evaluators in 
written and tape-recorded form. Following each on-site visit, 
these data and information were reviewed, synthesized and utilized 
as the basis for each interim and the final report. Additional 
information collected by mail or telephone was treated likewise, 
and used for monitoring and reporting purposes. 

Statistical treatment of field test data was part of the projects 
internal evaluation. 

D. Supplementary Field-Testing of ETC Materials 

1. A unique feature of this evaluation was the role played by third- 
party evaluators in adding supplementary field testing opportun- 
ities to the original project field test scope. In the evaluation 
proposal, the evaluators proposed additional field-testing as a 
part of the third-party evaluation effort. The proposal offered 
up to eight additional (two in each of four states) as one alter- 
native each or three additional sites (only one in each of three 
states) as a second alternative. ETC project administration 
chose the second alternative of three supplementary field test 
sites. 

2. As reported in Chapter I, activities related to the supplementary 
field-test dimension of the third-party evaluation included: 

(a) Selection of three test site school districts having 
among them important differences in demography, social 
setting, size, geographic location, income level, ex- 
perience in career education, racial-ethnic mix, edu- 
cational program direction and administration. 

(b) Selection and orientation of test site coordinators. 
Briefing/orientation was provided on January 7, 1974 
in Denver by an ETC staff member to coordinators from 
each of the three test sites. 

(c) Design of outline for secondary evaluation of supplemen- 
tary field-tests which met information and data needs 

of the project. These data were in addition to those 
collected by the test-site. coordinator as a part of the 
project's internal evaluation component related specifi- 
cally to the materials. (Outline is Appendix A of Third 
Evaluation Report, Chapter I of this Report). 

(d) Selection by third-party evaluators of secondary evaluators 
(one each in Kansas and Colorado, two in Oregon) to conduct 
the test-site evaluation following the outline described 

in (c), above. 

(e) Preparation of evaliation reports by the four secondary 
evaluators. 

(f) Review of test-site evaluation reports by third-party 
evaluators, and submission of reports to the ETC project 
director. 
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C. Final On-Site Visit and Final Evaluation Repor t. 

1. Specific procedures and outcomes utilized in <oa(iucting the final 
on-site visit are outlined in tho following Ciiapter. 

2. The final report was developed by primary evaluutors Dunham and 
Barnes and associate Glau. All previously collected data and 
information were reviewed, synthesized and utilized in the pre- 
paration of this report. All materials produced through the 
project were reviewed during the final on-site visit. All key 
project staff members, plus the Dean of the School of Education 
at Eastern Illinois University and a member of the project's 
National Advisory Committer were interviewed. Results of thes€:» 
procedures are m Chapter III, Findings, which fallows. 



CHAPTER III 
FINDINGS 



The final on-site visitation was conducted by Dr. Daniel B. Dunham, 
primary evaluator, and Dr. Jon E. Glau, Associate, on May 6 and 7, 1974. 
The visitation was to gather information which had not previously been 
submitted to the evaluation tearn and to serve as an overall final eval- 
uation of the materials and procedures of the project. Summary interviews' 
were held with all project staff members. 

The final site visitation was made based on the following points: 

1. Quality and quantity of Career Education materials produced. 

2. Procedures and methodology used in the project. 

3. Impact of the Career Education materials on tost-sito schools. 

4. Administration and management of the project. 

5. Overall assessment of the value of project efforts. 

6. Publication and dissemination of project materials. • 

These points serve as the format for reporting on both the final visit 
and on the total, summative evaluation of the project in the following 
sections. 

A. Quality and Quantity of Career Education Materials Produced 

The career education materials produced through the project included 
an Annotated Bibliography, three curriculum guides (one each for 
levels K-2, 3-4 and 5-6), Concepts and Components document, and the 
•'Professional Book" tentatively titled "Career Education Designs and 
Decisions" . 

1. The Annotated Bibliography is a one-hundred ninety sevon page* 
document which lists some of the career odu<'ation materials 
available from Across the nation and Incl'udes commercial and 
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non-commercial materials, films and tilm-strips The Publica- 
tion is attractive, well organized, and useful to a teacher 
developing Career Education activities in a classroom. 

The Curricu lum Guides are sets of teaching-learning units which 
in total contain 56 ' "Infusion Strategies" (or instructional units) 
arranged in three grade leveled sequential documents for grades 




tudes and appreciations, etc 



Results of field tests indicate that materials are generally use- 
ful to teachers, were easily modified or adapted, can be used 
either as a continuous instructional series or can be drawn from 
at random to provide useful teaching-learning activities m 
support of an on-going instructional sequence in the elementary 
classroom. 

It is also apparent that the materials are developed so as to be 
consistent with the popular concept "^^^^ /^^^^f J^" f??; 

career education program development; have built-in flexibility 
allowing use with most subject area disciplines; have excellent 
grade level flexibility; are adaptable and/or adoptable in a 
variety of elementary education settings and are attractive, 
neatly and professionally prepared. 

In the view of the evaluation team, Ihese curriculum materials 
are some of the finest available today for a clientele of teach- 
ers and counselors at the elementary level who are anxious to 
have access to the kinds of information, ideas and teaching- 
learning activities included in these three guides. The curri- 
culum materials produced through this project represent, both 
in quality and quantity, a major achievement m curriculum de- 
velopment for career education. 

The Concepts and Components document brings together, in a sjingle 
product of the project, the central "dimension frameworks" of 
concepts, subconcepts, teacher goals and pupil performance ob- 
jectives for each of the seven career development dimensions 
(attitudes and appreciations, career information, coping beha- 
viors, decision making, educational awareness, life style, 
self-development) identified and developed by the ETC «taff as 
essential to a career education program. 

This publication provides opportunity for the potential user- 
teacher or counselor-to preview a dimension with regard to ra- 
tionale and relationships among the three kinds of content: 
concepts, teacher goals, and pupil performance objectives. 
Ideas for adaptation of the materials and their use as inte- 
gration or infusion activities are stimulated by the format of 
this document, the logical and sequential presentation of Infor- 
mation, and the attractive layout and use of graphics. 
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This document is an essential dimension ol tho materials P»*«- 

duced by the project, and is considered by the valuators to bo 

a highly useful component in the ef feet i vt- clus.>room use of the 
curriculum materials. 

4 The "P rofessional Book ", while not in final form at the time of 
the final on-site evaluation, was complete enough for review. 
This document, which when published in book form, may be entitled 
"Career Education: Designs and Decisions", describes the philo- 
sophical and educational bases for the curriculum materials. 
Where the "Concepts and Components" document addresses the How^^ 
to" of the materials, the professional book addresses the "Why 
and provides the basic rationale or conceptual framework for 
this curriculum development effort. 

Development of the professional book was, in part, a response 
to results of field testing. Teachers at Hold test sites ob- 
jected to the bulk of the materials, much ol which was made 
up of the content of the present professional book. Moreover, 
the project staff believed that a supportive document of this 
type as a separate publication, would have considerable utility 
for career education program planners and developers and for 
certain professional development efforts of both an inseryice 
and preservice nature. Although the extent of this utility is 
yet to be determined, the evaluators are of the opinion that the 
book will serve the purposes intended in a worthwhile fashion. 



Procedures and Methodologies Used in the Project 

1. Research and Development Procedures 

Five project phases were identified early in the project. 
These phases, explained in detail in the Project Final 
Report, Chapter II, included: 

(a) Search Phase - which resulted in the Annotated Biblio- 
graphy ; 

(b) Formulation of Objectives Phase - which resulted in 
Vhf> rinriiment A_ Curriculum Design: C oncepts and 
Components ; 

(c) Curriculum Guides Phase - which resulted in the three 
grade leveled guides described earlier. 

(d) Field Testing Phase which resulted in testing of materials 
by practicing teachers in real school settings, served 

to validate the curriculum guides, and provided consid- 
erable data which project staff have used in refining, 
reorganizing and modifying project products. 

(e) DisKenii nation and Utilization Phase which has resulted 
in indicat ions of interest from commercial publishers 
but has not yet been brought to fruition. 
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In the case of each of the phases described above, project staff 
utilized the best available resources and proven strategies in 
progressing through research and development to produce results. 
Key resjurcos wore project staff niombers who al 1 possess high 
levels of expertise in this area. 

Third-party evaluators were involved to varying degrees in each 
of these phases. For the first three phases enumerated above, 
the evaluators primarily served a monitoring and consultative 
role. Review of the reports of the first and second on-site 
visits (included in Chapter I of this report) will identify 
the specific formatice input provided by the third-party eval- 
uators for phases 1 through 3. 

The fourth phase, Field Testing, had considerable involvement 
of third-party evaluators. Initially, the evaluators reviewed 
assessment instruments designed by project staff to accompany 
materials testing at the primary site in Waukegan. Evaluators 
input on instrument design was received at and following the 
second on-site visit. A report of these actions is included in 
Chapter I of this report. 

The primary evaluators visited the primary field-test site on the 
third on-site evaluation visit. A report of that visit including 
formative third-party evaluation input, is in Chapter I. 

As previously described in Chapter II, PROCEDURES, the involve- 
ment of third-party evaluators in field testing of project pro- 
duced materials at supplementary test sites provided by the 
evaluators through the evaluation contract, was a unique feature 
of the external evaluation dimension of this project. 

The outcomes of the supplementary field testing process are 
described in detail in Chapters III and IV of the final report 
of the project. Procedures used are described in Chapter I 
of this report. 

Project staff agreed that this strategy for provision of addi- 
tional testing opportunities contributed significantly to the 
validation of the curriculum materials. A broader range of 
educational situations was made possible and at no significant 
additional cost to the project (except costs of printing sets 
of materials for use at each additional site, and costs of 
mailing) . 

The involvement of third-party evaluators in this manner has 
been found to be positive and useful. The evaluators were able 
to become considerably more familiar with project products 
than would likely have been the case otherwise, and were 
enthusiastic about this kind of participation. It has already 
been reported that more evaluator time was devoted to direct 
work with the project and it.s products than had been forecast 
in the evaluation proposal. The evaluators believe this extend- 
ed effort is attributable to the concept and practice of supple- 
mentary field-tost ing through the evaluation contract. 
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Third-party uvaluators won? able tu retain objectivity with 
regard to the outcomos o\ this struteRy by nu'ri^ing, at their 
cxpenwo, five secondary evaluation consultants to actually 
conduct the monitoring of supplementary silo liold testin^r and 
to prepare reports ol tht,' testing (nilfomes. Tlse primary eval- 
uators reviewed and modified, as niTossiry , tlu* reports submit- 
ted by the secondary evaluation ct>nsultants b^'lore submitting 
the reports to the project director. 

The Dissemination and Utilization phase of the project has pre- 
sented perhaps the most difficulties to project staff. At the 
time of the final evaluation visit, a publisher had not yet 
been engaged by the project to accomplish this critical phase. 
It is apparent to the evaluators that commercial publifjhers 
are not anxious at this time to become involved in publication 
and dissemination of materials such as thojje produced through 
this project. Most commercial publisher:-: ar- primarily concerned 
with publishing and marketing products with -Ahich their organ- 
ization has had some, if not toal , irvolvemc?nt in developing. 
While this posture is understandable from at least an economic 
standpoint, it presents a difficult if not v^urious situation 
for project man-igement to deal with. It is hoped that a pub- 
lisher will be contracted with before the project terminates. 
If this does not happen, it will be extremely critical that the 
U.S. Office of Education project monitor interve^ne. Such 
intervention is essential if these excellent curriculum pro- 
ducts are to reach local teachers and administrations who are 
continually asking for just such material support for their 
efforts to implement career education programs. 

Evaluation Strategies and Procedures 

The evaluation design utilized in this project is thoroughly 
described in the final report of the project. Chapter III, 
PROCEDURES. The evaluators review of this important dimension 
of this project produced the following findings: 

(a) Micro evaluation resulted in internal assessment and 
evaluation by project staff of several key elements, 
particularly at the beginning of the project. Data 
gathering concentrated on the search phase, described 
earlier in this section, which resulted in the anno- 
tated bibliography. In addition, project staff gather- 
ed and assessed considerable amounts of data which was 
descriptive and direction-giving in nature which was 
used in the early efforts to build a f^ound educational 
and philosophical base for th? project, to begin to 
delineate key concept areas, and t«> initiate iho develop- 
ment of the most plausible infusion strategies. These 
efforts are found to have taken pla»t' with gr<\it atten- 
tion to detail in process, with considorablo on-going 
documentation of informatif)n and data thus {vathered, 
asse.ssed, synthesized and utilized. 
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(b) Macro evaluation by the project staff of the entire projc^ct 
aimed at obtaining an overall assessment of the value of 
project efforts might best be described as "on-going, lorma- 
tive internal evaluation". This strategy is based upon 

the positions of Cuba and Stuff lebeam as related in Chap- 
ter III of the project final report. The activities re- 
lated to this strategy are found to have served a key role 
in assisting project staff to maintain a clear perspective 
of their tasks, and to keep on target with the objectives 
of the project proposal. The product results of the pro- 
ject, their form, content and intent, are perhaps the best 
evidence that internal assessment was effectively at work 
in this project. Further evidence is found in the thorough 
documentation of project developmental steps found in 
ChaptersI, II and III of the project final report. 

(c) Meta evaluation by the third-party evaluators has been 
described in considerable detail in Chapter II, PROCEDURES, 
of this report, and in related findings in this Chapter. 



C. Impact of the Career Education Materials on Test Site Schools 

Review of the results of curriculum materials field testing at the one 
primary and three supplementary field test sites, as documented in Chap- 
ter IV, FINDINGS, of the project final report, and in the three separate 
reports of supplementary field test sites included in Chapter I of this 
report, indicates the following summary findings regarding impact of 
the materials on the test site schools.: 

1. In general, teachers involved were enthusiastic about parti- 
cipating in the field testing procedure. They willingly adapt- 
ed ideas and strategies suggested by the curriculum guides, 
and found most to be useful for the intended purposes. 

2. The format and presentation of content was Judged by teachers 
to be understandable, attractive and lended to the ease of 
use. 

3. One of the test site schools was less willing to utilize the 
materials than the other three. This situation is attributa- 
ble, in part, to the extended experience (nearly four years) 
which many of the teachers at this site had in developing their 
own career awareness instructional materials. Previous and 
current career program development projects in this district 
had sensitized teachers to designing, testing and implementing 
their own ideas for career awareness. The sense of involve- 
ment and ownership resulting from this sensitization and 
practice was at least one reason for their less than enthusias- 
tic acceptance of materials developed by "someone else". 

4. Students seemed to respond positively to the materials, and 
in several cases were noticeably more enthusiastic than their 
teachers about the activities and exercises stimulated through 
the field-testing process. 
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5. Most teachers involved wanted to oontinue to use the materials 
through the balance of the school year, and were disappointed 
when the materials had to be removed and returrod at the end 
of the field-testing period. Several felt that the to«t per- 
iod was too short, and wanted to continue using the materials. 

6. There is limited documented evidence at this time to support 
the idea that the field-testing of materials will stimulate 
further developments in career education in the test site 
schools. However, the evaluators find, in reviewing the re- 
ports of secondary evaluation of the supplementary sites, 

that there is some indication in two of the three reports that, 
in fact, such effect may be realised in the long run. A 
letter to the project director from the field test coordina- 
tor of one of the supplementary test site schools indicates 
that field-testing of the* materials will have a lasting effect 
at that school, that additional activities to those suggested 
in the guides have already been developed, and that continued 
use of the materials, when they become available for purchase, 
is planned. Further evidence of impact for change caused by 
field testing is found in Chapter IV, FINDINGS, of the project 
final report. Here are listed a series of teacher initiated 
activities and ideas which were not in the materials but were 
stimulated because of using the materials, according to data 
collected through field test evaluation procedures. 

7. In general, it was found that the f ield-cesting procedure was 
treated in a positive manner by all four schools involved. 
The impact on teachers, students, administration, and general 
program operation was also substantially positive. The orien- 
tation provided teachers prior to the testing process was 
adequate in all cases, based on results of project-conducted 
evaluation. While a venture of this kind is sure to interrupt 
the routine of a school program under the best of conditions, 
it appears that the planning, foresight, orientation sessions 
for site coordinators and teachers, and the evaluation and 
documentation strategies used throughout *he field testing 
process, reduced the interruption factor lo one of modest 
significance. 



Administration and Management of the Project 

1. Throughout the evaluation processep, the evaluators found the 
administration and management dimension of this project to be 
a particular strength. The staff-team concept developed and 
actualized throughout the project torm by the director provided 
a working atmosphere in which communication appeared to be 
consistently excellent, ideas were generated both thoughtfully 
and spontaneously, tasks were accompl ishc-d in an academical iy 
stimulating setting, and progress was regularly and- carefully 
documented. The results of such a situation should be a high 
level of top quality and substantial quantity products. Such 
has been the case with this project. The evaluators feel 
confident in attributing the success of this project to two 
primary factors: 
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(a) The expertise of project staff. 

(b) The mnagement/adminiiJtrative style applied to project 
operat ion . 

2. The single most difficult issue with which staff had to deal, 
according to results of interviews with each staff member, was 
the matter of deciding upon a format for the curriculum ma- 
terials. After considerable research and evaluation, and 
trials with several alternatives, vhe format shown in resultant 
project products was designed, tested and adopted. The process 
followed in making this decision was made possible, in large 
measure, by the management and operational style employed in 
the project. 

3. When asked to identify the most important factor contributing 
to the success of the project, every staff member named "good 
communication and working relations among the project staff". 
This is considered to be a very significant finding, and is 
further evidence of the unusual sLrength of the management/ 
administration dimension of this project. 



Overall Assessment of the Value of Project Efforts 

1. The evaluators' have found substantial, well documented and 
significant evidence that the efforts of this project have 
produced career education curriculum materials for elementary 
school (K-6) programs which are: 

(a) Of high quality. 

(b) Easily adaptable for use in a variety of settings at the 
K-6 level. 

(c) Flexible with regard to level of difficulty at grade 
levels. 

(d) Attractively arranged on an understandable and useful 
format. 

(e) Supported by useful documents which detail the philosophica 
educational and conceptual bases upon which they were 
developed. 

(f) Of excellent quantity in relation to costs per unit of 
development and to normal quantitative outcome expecta- 
tions of a project of this scope. 

2. The developmental process utilized in this project possesses, 
dimensions of administration/management, research, develop- 
ment, field-testing, analysis, revision and review of such 
high value as to be considered a model lor curriculum develop- 
ment projects which may follow. 
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Publication and Dissemination of Project Mater ials 

1. The publication and dissemination ol the materials produced 
through this project remains the sinpU* unfinished aspect. The 
project administration has made concerted efforts to ac<tomplish 
this important dimension. At the time of the final on-site 
evaluation visit, the issue of publication had not yet been 
resolved. At least three possible alternatives wore still alive 
at the time of the final visit, and were being diliRontly pur- 
sued by the project director. The director was very hopeful 
that a commercial publisher would bo engaged within two weeks 

of the date of the final evaluation visit. 

2. The administration of the School of Education at Eastern Illin- 
ois University has indicated full support of the project In its 
efforts to secure a publisher. All nv*3cessary arrangements of 
an administrative nature have been made through the University 
should a publisher be secured. No difficulties in entering 
into a publication contract are anticipated as far as the 
University is concerned, according to the Dean of the School 

of Education and the project director. 

3. Dissemination of the published products of the project clearly 
depends upon publication. Broad based, nation wide dissemin- 
ation is planned for. The specific strategies and vehicles 
for dissemination and distribution (beyond that already made 
by the project administration of limited copies of certain 
products to key career education officials in the fifty states) 
will necessarily be developed with the publisher. 

4. It is the opinion of the evaluators, based upon these findings, 
that every effort should be made by officials at all levels 
who are involved with this project, to resolve the issues 
surrounding publication and dissemination of these high quali- 
ty career education curriculum materials. This should be done 

at the earliest possible time if elementary teachers, counselors, 
and students are to benefit from the productive investment of 
taxpayers dollars in this venture. 

The return on those dollars has been high thus far. It would 
be a gross disservice to the public and to education if this 
project falls short of meeting this final objective because of 
the apparent hesitancy of the commercial publishing industry 
to invest in the future of career education with a product 
that appears to the evaluators to be sound and salable. 
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CHAPTER IV 

CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS, AND SUMMARY 



CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions were reached by the third-party evaluators 
of the "Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career 
Education Project (ETC)'* K-6 as performed by the Center for Education- 
al Studies, School of Education, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, 
Illinois. The conclusions cover the scop^ of the project in relating 
to the output of the project, the methodology in producing curriculum 
materials, the management of the project, documentation and reporting. 

The conclusions that follow are based upon the findings in Chapter III 
of this report, and upon the total experience of the evaluation team 
during its eighteen month involvement with the project. 

1. The quantity of materials far exceeded the amount of materials 
produced in similar projects. 

2. The quality of the curriculum materials Is excellent. 

3. The methodologies used to develop the curriculum materials 
were exemplary. 

4. The management of the project was excellent and is a re- 
flection upon the project directors' competencies. 

5. The cost benefit (cost per unit of materials produced) of 
the curriculum project exceeds other projects in which eval- 
uators have been involved. 

6. Documentation in reporting the project (as indicated in the 
project final report) is exceptional in detail, makes it 
possible to easily follow the procedures used to develop 
outputs and significantly enhances the potential transporta- 
bility/repilicability of the project. 

7. The relatively shox t time period provided for this project 
was a limiting factor in achieving a full measure of in- 
depth field testing and revision of materials resulting from 
field test outcomes. 

8. The third-party evaluators had a very good working relation- 
ship with the director, staff and University of Eastern Illin- 
ois. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are made for the improvement of future 
projects which may be funded by the Curriculum Center for Occupational 
and Adult Education, Bureau of Adult Vocational and Technical Education, 
U.S. Office of Education for further curriculum study. 
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1. A longer time period for the planning, development, and opera- 
tion of a project of this scope is recommended. 

2. More field test time and field test sites should be provided. 
However, the field test sites and field test time for this 
project were adequate to validate the curriculum materials. 

3. Field test procedures provided valuable input and should 
be used in all curriculum materials development projects. 

4. Budgets for curriculum projects should be increased to: 

(a) Increase the number of staff members involved in 
curriculum materials development and testing. 

(b) Provide for increased field test time and number of 
sites utilized. 

(c) Follow up the use of curriculum materials for three 

to five year periods after materials are disseminated. 

(d) Print more material for initial use in the evaluation 
of the project. 

5. Increase the amount of inservice training provided faculty 
members at test site school before using materials. 

6. Pretest and post-test achievement scores of students are 
needed in order to more effectively measure project impact. 

7. Publication and dissemination of products of this project 
remains a critical factor and must be resolved at the earliest 
possible time if these quality career education materials are 
to reach the classroom. Intervention by the U.S. Office of 
Education project monitor may be necessary to accomplish 

this task inasmuch as the project end date is imminent, and 
no substantial funds or time remain to bring this dimension 
to peak. An extension of time with supplemental funding to 
complete this dimension would appear to be in order. 

8. A planned one , three and five year formal ^'ol low-up of use 
of these materials in the field is strongly recommended as 
an applied research-type project. 



SUMMARY 

It is the opinion of the evaluators that the project director and staff 
of the ''Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies in Career Ed- 
ucation Project (ETC)" K-6 project is an excellent resource team and 
should be utilized in the development of future career education curri- 
culum development projects. The expertise and experience represented by 
this director and staff would eliminate many early project development 
steps in future projects, which could substantially Increase the amount 
of time made available to materials construction, field testing, valida- 
tion and revision. 
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Overall, this project is rated as excellent by the third-party evaluators. 
The conclusions stated earlier are offered as clear evidence that all 
terms of the curriculum development contract (proposal^ were met. The 
output of this project will be a major c(;ntribution to the teaching- 
learning of career development concepts in th<' elementary schools of 
the United States. 

This project is at an end. For many teachers and counselors of elemen- 
tary students throughout the country who desire to develop career aware- 
ness opportunities for their learners, and who need information, materials, 
ideas and suggestions to achieve? that goal, the results of this project 
may wel 1 be . . . 

THE BEGINNING 
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PROPOSAL i 
for 1 

THIRD PARTY EVALUATION * 

Enrichinent of Teacher and Counselor 
Cccnpetencies in Career Education Project 

at 

Eastern Illinois University 
Charleston, Illinois 



Proposal Submitted by 

Robert Barnes 
Auxora, Colorado 

and 

Daniel Dunham 
Salem, Oregon 

and 

Associates 



October 27, 1972 
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ABSTRA,Cr 

PROPOSAL FOR TIIIRD PARTf ^^mJATim OF EASTERN ILLINOIS OBSER\/ATION PROJE CT IN 
CAREER ASVAREIvESS EDUCATIO:-! ENTITLED "E^^U:CHME^:^ OF TEACHER A.ND COUNSELOR" 

oompete:;cies career EPCCAirio:; project" ^ 



Principal Investigators: Robert Barnes, Aurora r Oolorado 

Daniel Dunham, Salesn, Oregon 
And Associates 



Prdbleni: To develop and inplenvent a system of evaluation which 
will have formative ii^'Ut and suipmative output for the 
dissemination to other schools ''of the procedures and 
materials developed by the project. 



Funds Requested: $18,400 (With attached alternative) 



lure: Evaluation ;^11 be conducted by a team headed by the 
Principal Investigators. The evalioation design will 
include on-site visitations to determine the needs of 
the evaluation. Evciluation instruments will be de- 
signed and used to collect data and information to 
determine the effectiveness of the project. Pro- 
cesses and materials developed by the project will 
be field tested on practicing teachers and adminis- 
trators on a short-term basis in the four states 
of Oolorado, Kansas, Oregon and Tennessee. The 
specialists in Career Education from these four 
states have e:^}ertise which is broadly based and 
necessary to a good evaluation. Using short-term 
field test of processes and materials will insure 
the quality of the program and give the project 
national visibility. 
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1. PROBLEM 

The evaluation of the Career Education Pro;5ect at EastcAi; .Hinois 
University, which is to develop teacher and counselor competencies, must 
froo the beginning have formative input iiito the project. This input 
must act as an indicator of how well the project succeeds in reaching 
its goals. Participatory evaluation is the key to the evaluation and 
oust be more than a document produced after the completion of the project* 

Goals must be set early in the project by interaction between the 
planners of ^hc project and the evaluation team. The need for evaluation 
must be listed in terms of specific goals and objectives of the project 
so an adequate evaluation and a useful summative report can be completed. 

need for a broad based evaluation is necessary for the project to 
hacve national visibility with the reliability insured by short-term field 

2. GBJBCTI7ES 

The objectives of the evaluation are to serve as indicators of success 
of the project for the development and use of materials for enrichment of 
teacher-K;ounselor competencies. The process of evaluation is formative and 
the input will determine the processes and place the products in proper 
context. These products may be used for teacher and counselor enrichment 
in Career Education programs. 

Evaluation strategies will be determined and thereby enable the pro^iect 
director to have broad based evaluative input. 

Maximum use of proved Career Education materials that have been developed 
will be used by the resources/research team. Additional Career Education 
materials and processes that are developed by the project will be evaluated. 
A summative report will be submitted at the completion of the evaluation. 
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HtOCEDURE 

Basic elements of the evaluation design will kndude the follovdng 
assessment components to produce information for effective decision- 

mfliHng based on evidence of accomplishment of project goals and objectives: 

\ 
\ 

a. Context and Ir.rut Evaluation - Verify and clarify program goals and 
objectives at all levels by project administration and appropriate 
staff. 

b. Establish Evaluation P^fepectives - Define assessment level and 
establish evaluation purpose for each level according to the plan 
described above. 

c. Evaluation Description - Determine evaluation requirements, timing, 
and format. 

d. Establish feasibility and credibility of the design . 
linplementation of the Evaluation - Initiate the plan, accumulate data 
and information, interpret and prepare reports. 

f. Evaluation - Compare observed outcomes vdth intended outcomes, reach 
conclusions, render judgements. 

General Design 

a. Assessments of quality and usefulness of educational products, processes 
and materials produced based upon: 

(1) Reliability and usefulness of units and components as assessed by 
field practitioners (e.g. local elementary teachers and counselors) 

(2) Congruence of short-term, mid-term and long-term product output 
with proposal objectives and activities (Utilizing a desi^ 
similar to, or a modification, of the State congruency matrix). 



Initiate validation and veiincation of project goals, objectives 
and activities through a preliminary on-site assessment and review 
conducted by the primary evaluators in part ici^t ion with project 
administrators. | 

to-going, continuous evaluation of interim products /md processes 
of project, based upon the following plan for utilizing a broad 
based, geographic representative team of Career Educators. 

Analysis 

a* Following an initial on-site assessment by four representatives of 
the evaluation team, procedural steps, as outlined in Procedure, 
win be evaluated in a fully participatory decision-maJcing style 
with project administrators. 

b. The full nine members evaluation team will conduct an annual on- 
sight assessment of at least three days dxiration at the end of the 
first project year (on or about June 15, 1973). 

c. Evaluation modification for the second and final year of the project 
will be determined following the first on-site assessment. 

d» Evaluation recommendations regarding usefulness and potential for 
replication values of project outcomes (both process and product) 
will be based upon a compilation of results of reference/resource 
team inputs and evaluation team judgements of the congruence of ' 
overall project objectivity with actual project outcomes. 

e. A project timeline covering the period Noveirber 1, 1972 through June 
30, 1974 is attached, fiefinement and modification of this timeline 
will be accrued duiing the first interim on-site assessment scheduled 
for Deceniber 15 and I6, 1972. Adoption of the timeline, as modified, 



will constitute closing negotiation for this proposed evaluation 
contract. 



FGEtSGNNEL 

a* The Project Directors for the evaluation are Dr. Robert F. Bames, 

Director of the Research Coordinating Unit of the Colorado Stat^ Board 
for Community Colleges and Occupational Education and Dr. Daniel Dunham, 
Coordinator, Applied Research and Exemplary Programs, Career Education, 
Oregon Departiaent of Education. 

b* Members c f the broad based Career Education evaluation team possesses 
expertise in pz*ogram and project development and implementation in 
Career Education in their respective states. In addition, they have 
participated in evaluation of recent and current Career Educator projects 
at local, state, regional, and national levels; and have had direct in- 
volvement in local, state, and regional projects in Career Awareness 
including teacher development, counselor development, directing and re- 
viewing projects, determining what produces new and innovative strategies 
for curriculum and staff development for teachers and counselors at the 
grade K-6 level in each of the four respective states. They have the 
capability to capture additional local and state resources (both human 
.and material) to enhance the evaluation effort through immediate short- 
term reaction and feedback on products and processes of the project. 

c» Each member of the evaluation team will identify two resource/reference 
teams of the Career Awareness practitioners (teachers - counselors) 
from the local educational agencies at the action level to serve th« 
function of test and react to products and processes developed in the 
project. The reference/resiource teams will be utilized within each of 
the four states represented and will be composed of five to ten 
practitioners each. One team in each state will include individuals 



with recent or current experience in Career Awareness program develoi^ 
ment, including staff development efforts, production of teacher gviides, 
guidance and couiiseling staff development, evaluation, and project 
replication. 

A second team of practitioners vdll include five to ten teachers 
and/or counselors who have not had direct recent experience or involve-* 
ment in Career Awareness programs. Ihe object of the second reference/ 
research team is to provide a third dimension of purely objective 
assessment of outcomes of the project in tezms of their reaction to the 
process, potential of the ideas, and materials developed, in a setting 
of **varied exposure'* to such materials and processes. 

d* Each of the nine members of the evaluation team will orient two reference/ 
TOsearch teams from their respective states, Colorado, Oregon, Kansas 
and Tennessee, and wiU specify their roles in this evaluation effort 
no later than February 1, 1973, A potential input of two hundred field- 
based practitioners is assured by these participants in the evaluation 
effort through this strategy. 

e« The reference resource teams will be available to react and respond to 
project outcomes on a short-tezn, immediate feedback basis. It is 
anticipated that members of the evaluation team will utilize their 
.respective reference-resource teams from four to ten times each during 
the project duration, depending upon the specific needs for this activity. 

tm Feedback infoimation resulting from the reference/resource team reviews 
iflll be delivered to project administration on a regular basis, in a 
series of continuous interim reports. 

The foUcving is a list of the personnel with the Directors that will 
staff the resoLLTce te.m. A complete vita for each individual is attached for 
your information. 
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Dr. Garry R. Bice, Director, Tennessee ECU, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Dr. David Clapsaddle, Teacher Educator, Career Education, Wichita 
State University, Wichita, Kansas. 

Dr. Bert Carruthers, Assistant Superintendent, Kansas City Public 
Schools and Director, Kansas Exemplary Project in Career Awareness, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Dr. Richard H. Edsall, Supervisor of Evaluation, State Board for 
Community Colleges and Occupational Education, Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Jon E. Glau, Assistant Director of Curriculum and Instruction 
for State Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Education, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Dr. Donald Gilles, Coordinator, Program Development and Evaluation, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Dr. Richard Gardner, Career Teacher Education, Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

5. BUDGET 

The proposed budget for $18,400 for accomplishment of the evaluation 
described herein, is attached. 

An alternative evalxiation project budget in the amount of $7,500 is 
also attached. It is necessary to point out that the alternative budget 
represents a minimal evaluation input to this important project. The choice 
of the alternative budget by the administration for the evaluation would 
severely limit the project for future replication and the transportability 
of. the developed materials. The alternative evaluation budget is subject 
to negotiation. 
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BUIXxET 
(Full Proposal) 



Forsonnel 

9 Beference/HesQurce Fdrsons at 10 days each 
1/8 Secretary at $6,000/year for 2 years 
l^vel 

Air fare and ground transportetion from Oregon, 
Colorado, Kansas and Tennessee to Charleston, 
Illinois 

Supplies and MateriaJ.s 

T^ephone 
lOIAL 



(Alternative I^posal) 

Personnel 

9 Reference/Resource Persons at 5 days each 
Secretary at $2/hr. for 250 hours 
Ik-avel 

Supplies and Materials 
Telephone 
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Proposed Timeline of Major Evaluation Activities 

November 1. 0^-site assessment to verify and claikfy goals and objectives 

and develop specifics of the evaluative process* 

2* Develop student-based assessment instruments— objectives indi- 
cators base* 

3* Conduct student pre-tests. 

4* Develop staff assessmesnt instruments* 

December 5» Interim on-site evaluation visit* 

6* Conduct selected staff interviews* 

7, Develop and submit Evaluation Report #1 

January S* Conduct mid-year testing* 

9* Collect information and data on first semester projects and 
activities* 

10» Submit material to reference resource teams* 

11* Compile and in-erpret residts from teams* 

P^ruary 12* Interim on-site visit to review team reports* 

13* Conduct additional staff interviews. 

14« Submit interim evaluation reporo* 

15* Continue submitting material to reference resource teams* 

16. Collect information and data on second semester activities. 

Hay . 17* Conduct end of year testing. 

18* Conduct end of year staff interviews. 

June 19* Compile and interpret data and information. 

20* Prepare end of year Evaluation Report #2. 

21. On-site report to review and revise goals and objectives of 
the project. 

July 22. Review and revise evaluation procedures and objectives. 

23. Subr.it .r.2terial3 to reference resource teams as they are 
completsd. 
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24. 


Interim reference resource teams report. 


September 


25. 


Interim on-site visit. 


Cetober 


26. 


uevBAop strategies for second year of evaluation of program. 


27. 


Submit new materials to referenrp/roann^^k 

Av^oxTsnce/ resource team. 




2d. 




Koveniber 


29. 


Submit interim renor+ f-mm ^^u^^AvtA.^^ a. 

aa*w*aiu x-eporri irom reference/resource teams. 


Januaxy 


30. 


Meet with project director for evaiufl+i*ft>i -t^+a^^ 4.« 
f«ia4.A«.4.i J >*-.j.wvvwA xui evaxuauion interaction of 
materials and processes. ox 


Fdiruary 


31. 


Prepare Evaluation Report jjfj. 


April 


32. 


Collect remaining data ftora reference/resource teams. 


Msgr 


33. 


Design evaluation instrument to provide feedback. 




34. 


Submit Final Evaluation Heport of the project. 
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